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CHAPTER   I. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  editor  of  the 
Express  had  made  a  plain  rule  that  he  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  business  out  of  business 
hours.  But  the  toughest  oak  has  its  fissure, 
and  the  hardest  rule  its  exception  ;  so  a  few 
hours  after  his  article  had  appeared  in  print 
the  disconcerted  writer,  who  was  still  in  bed, 
received  this  note  from  his  chief — 

''Your  leader  has  been  a  trumpet-blast 
with  a  vengeance,  for  it  has  roused  Dr.  Snow 
from  the  dead.  Please  come  round  and  ex- 
plain. A  messenger  has  been  sent  us  from 
the  Home  Office." 

Let  those  journalists,  who  have  ever 
written  a  brilliant  article,  only  to  discover 
that  one  of  its  essential  points  was  based  on 
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wrong  information,  sympathize  with  Hugh's 
sensations  as  he  tumbled  into  his  clothes. 
He  went  off  to  the  Albany,  prepared  to  find 
his  chief  as  excited  as  he  was.  But  he  found 
him  asleep.  The  great  man  s  valet  had  to 
rouse  him,  and  the  comments  which  he  made 
were  few  :  *'  You  had  better  go  to  the  Home 
Office."  So  spake  he,  and  turned  on  his 
pillow  again. 

The  next  thing  was  that  Hugh  Armstrong, 
Ramshart,  and  Mrs.  Greyling  all  found  them- 
selves at  Whitehall  together.  There  they 
obtained  proof  positive  that  Albert  Snow 
was  alive.  Next  Mabel  had  to  be  summoned 
— in  what  state  of  mind  can  be  imagined — 
to  produce  the  letter  in  which  her  husband's 
death  had  been  notified  to  her  by  the  governor 
of  Portland,  as  she  believed. 

This  missive  was  recognized  as  a  forgery 
on  the  spot.  Mabel  had  then  to  relate  how 
the  letter  had  been  posted  to  the  address  of 
her  brother,  Chauncey  Travers,  and  how  she 
had  received  it  from  his  hands.  Thereupon 
she  was  shown  the  followinsf  telegram  from 
the  governor  of  Portland  : — 

"  Albert  Snow  alive.     Cannot  account  for 
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report  of  death  otherwise  than  by  fact  that 
his  wife  died  lately.  Surprised  that  news- 
paper speaks  of  her  as  living.  News  of  her 
death  sent  me  by  her  brother,  named 
Travers." 

One  must  pass  over  the  wonder,  consterna- 
tion and  agony  endured  by  the  different  actors 
in  the  scene  which  had  a  room  at  the  Home 
Office  for  its  stage.  The  Official  who  con- 
ducted the  inquiry  was  Lord  Champlesse. 
The  Home  Secretary  being  in  the  country, 
his  lordship  had  been  telegraphed  for  from 
Henley,  and  surprised  was  he  to  find  Hugh 
Armstrong,  Ann  Harrowell's  betrothed,  mixed 
up  in  this  business.  But  inexpressibly  more 
astonished  was  he,  when,  on  remarking  that 
he  should  like  to  see  this  Mr.  Travers, 
who  appeared  to  have  been  acting  sus- 
piciously, Hugh  whispered  to  him  that  Mr. 
Travers  was  residing  in  Charlie  Harrowell's 
house. 

"  Why  how  comes  it  that  he  and  Mr. 
Harrowell  are  such  friends  ?  " 

"  Because  Harrowell  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Mrs.  Snow,"  murmured,  Hugh 
glancing  toward  Mabel,  who  sat  in  a  corner 
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of  the  room  blanched  of  all  colour  and  bereft 
of  speech. 

''What?"  exclaimed  the  Undersecretary 
in  a  strident  tone,  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  blurting  out,  "  Why,  Harrowell  once 
made  love  to  my  own  sister,  the  Hon.  Miss 
Champion."     But  he  stopped  himself. 

"  Mrs.  Snow  believed  her  husband  to  be 
dead,"  continued  Hugh.  ''  Poor  woman,  her 
plight  must  be  fearful !     Just  look  at  her." 

Lord  Champlesse  gave  a  snort  of  disgust. 
He  was  not  going  to  look  at  anybody.  He 
was  like  a  golden  pheasant  with  his  feathers 
all  ruffled  from  contact  with  vulvar  birds. 
How  dared  this  fellow  Harrowell  behave  as 
he  had  done  after  having  got  his  name  con- 
nected with  Miss  Champion's  ? 

However,  Lord  Champlesse  was  too  good 
an  official  to  let  his  private  concerns  interfere 
with  his  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  task 
that  lay  before  him  during  the  absence  of 
his  chief  was  to  inquire  whether  there  were 
prima  facie  grounds  for  supposing  the  royal 
prerogative  of  mercy  would  have  to  be 
exercised  on  behalf  of  Albert  Snow.  His 
official  instinct  forewarned  him  that  the  public 
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were  going  to  raise  a  tempestuous  outcry- 
over  this  case,  and  when  he  had  heard  Mrs. 
GreyHng,  Hugh,  and  Ramshart,  he  perceived 
that  this  same  unmanageable  beast,  the 
Public,  would  infallibly  bolt  with  the  per- 
suasion  of  Snow's  innocence  between  its 
teeth.  For  all  this,  no  waxwork  figure 
could  have  exhibited  more  outward  imper- 
viousness  than  Lord  Champlesse. 

"  What  we  have  heard  is  not  legal 
evidence,"  he  said,  addressing  Hugh  and 
Ramshart,  and  ignoring  Mabel.  *'  Never- 
theless, there  exists  such  strong  presumption 
in  the  prisoner's  favour,  that  I  shall  telegraph, 
begging  the  Secretary  of  State  to  come  up 
to  town,  and  I  shall  order  the  Governor  of 
Portland  to  bring  Albert  Snow  to  Millbank." 

"  Will  you  please  give  us  an  order  to  see 
Dr.  Snow  when  he  arrives  ? "  ask  Ramshart. 

"  Under  all  the  circumstances  —  yes," 
answered  Lord  Champlesse  cautiously.  *'  I 
think  the  convict  is  entitled  to  have  an 
interview  with  his  wife.  She  has  been 
reported  to  him  as  dead ;  it  is  only  right 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  satisfy  himself 
that  she  Is  alive." 
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The  Curate  urged  that  he  and  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, would  also  like  to  see  the  convict. 
Lord  Champlesse  pondered,  painfully  anxious 
to  do  his  duty,  but  no  more.  *'Well,  yes," 
he  said.  "  Under  these  very  special  cir- 
cumstances, the  convict  should  be  permitted 
to  communicate  with  his  friends ;  but  please 
beware  of  raising  any  hopes  in  the  man.  I 
cannot  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  or  may  not  do.'* 

One  more  question  Lord  Champlesse 
asked.  "  Will  you  give  me  an  address  to 
which  a  letter  from  this  department  can  be 
sent  if  necessary  ?  Where  does  Mrs.  Snow 
live  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  be  to- 
morrow,'' said  Mabel,  almost  inaudibly. 

"Will  you  write  to  me?"  interposed  the 
curate.  He  foresaw  that  Mabel  would 
need  his  support  during  the  coming  time, 
and  she  thanked  him  by  a  look. 

''  Then  we  are  to  consider  you,  Mr. 
Ramshart,  as  the  representative  of  the  con- 
vict's friends  ? "  said  Lord  Champlesse,  just 
elancinor  towards  Mabel  for  her  assent. 

"  Quite  so,"  answered  the  curate,  redden- 
ing at  his  responsibilities. 
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"  Very  well ;  then  you  will  get  a  letter 
to-morrow  morning,  as  soon  as  we  are 
informed  that  the  convict  is  in  London, 
and  it  will  contain  an  order  admitting  you, 
Mrs.  Snow,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  to  Millbank. 
I  think  that  is  all." 

Ramshart  held  the  door  open  for  Mabel 
to  pass  out,  and  she  descended  the  stair- 
case alone,  for  the  curate  and  Hugh  were 
detained  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  by  Mrs. 
Greyling.  Somebody  had  told  this  lady 
that  she  ran  a  good  chance  of  being  hanged 
as  an  accessory  to  a  murder  after  the  fact, 
and  she  wanted  the  two  men  to  assure  her, 
upon  their  honour  bright,  that  this  was  all 
nonsense.  Among  persons  of  Mrs.  Grey- 
ling's  class  there  is  not  much  veneration 
for  Government,  which  is  only  associated 
in  their  minds  with  tax-collecting,  but  there 
is  a  lively  terror  of  the  law.  Mrs.  Greyling 
had  not  been  overawed  by  the  Under 
Secretary  in  his  frock  coat  and  patent  leather 
boots,  but  the  vision  of  a  robed  judge  with 
a  gallows-tree  in  the  background  loomed 
very  large  and  red  on  her  view.  With  a 
pinched  face  she  whimpered — 
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'•  They  won't  get  me  into  trouble  for  this, 
will  they  gentlemen?  I've  spoken  the  truth, 
but  if  I  thought " 

''No,  no ;  don't  be  afraid,"  they  both 
said.  And  Hugh  Armstrong  added,  *'  Tell 
the  truth  and  shame  the  devil,  Mrs.  Grey- 
ling." 

"  I  don't  know  about  shaming  the  devil, 
sir,"  echoed  the  poor  woman.  "  It  must 
take  a  deal  to  do  that,  seeing  the  way  he 
treated  my  brother  William,  such  a  respect- 
able family  man,  too,  once  upon  a  time." 

"  I  mean  you  must  not  go  back  on  a  word 
you  have  uttered,"  exclaimed  Hugh,  lifting 
a  forefinger.  ''  Recollect,  you  now  hold  the 
life  of  an  innocent  man  in  your  hands." 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  couldn't  forget  that,  if  the 
rope  were  round  my  neck.  When  I  heard 
that  Dr.  Snow  was  alive,  I  could  have 
dropped ;  and  oh !  Mr.  Ramshart,  sir,  his 
wife,  that  kind-looking  lady,  she  gave  me 
such  stares  I  couldn't  bear  it.  Please  ask 
her  to  forgive  me,  and  say  I  couldn't  help  it. 
If  she  had  a  brother  who'd  done  something- 
wrong,  she  wouldn't  give  him  up  to  be 
hung,  would  she  ?  " 
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''Come  now,  don't  cry,"  was  all  the  two 
men  could  say  ;  and  they  had  to  leave  Mrs. 
Greyling  weeping  on  the  stairs,  while  they 
ran  down  to  overtake  Mrs.  Snow. 

Mabel  was  standing  on  the.  pavement  at 
the  Home  Office  door  between  the  two 
sentries  in  scarlet  coats.  Her  veil  was 
down,  and  through  the  black  gauze  her 
eyes  wandered  absently.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  Ramshart  and  Hugh,  who  knew 
not  what  to  say  to  her,  that  she  spoke  first, 
and  asked  them  if  they  could  help  her  to 
find  her  brother.  Indistinctly  she  mentioned 
that  her  brother  had  gone  to  Portland,  and 
that  this  shocking  mystery  would  have  to 
be  cleared  up  ;  then  she  inquired  when  she 
would  be  allowed  to  see  her  husband.  But 
she  was  quite  bewildered,  and  hardly  knew 
what  she  was  saying. 

'*We  will  accompany  you  to  the  door  of 
your  hotel,"  proposed  Hugh  compassionately. 
•*  It  is  not  far." 

"  Thank  you ;  perhaps  we  shall  find  my 
brother  at  the  hotel,"  answered  Mabel, 
quickening  her  step.  Even  then  she  could 
not  realize  that  her  brother  had  intentionally 
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practiced  such  heartless  deceptions  upon  her. 
There  must  be  some  horrible  mistake  which 
would  be  elucidated  by  and  by. 

It  was  afternoon,  and  as  they  walked  up 
Whitehall,  they  were  met  by  visible  signs 
of  the  public  interest  which  Albert  Snow's 
case  was  already  exciting.  The  contents 
bills  of  the  evening  papers  bore  in  large 
capitals,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matter, 
-THE  KILBURN  MURDER  — DR. 
SNOW  ALIVE."  Hugh  had  to  brush 
away  a  boy  who  flourished  a  paper  in 
Mabel's  face  yelling — 

''  Buy  a  Pcdl  Mall,  mum  .^  Full  report  of 
the  trial  in  which  Dr.  Snow  was  sentenced 
to  be  hung.     Only  a  penny." 

As  they  approached  the  hotel,  Mabel 
hesitated,  fearful  to  go  in  alone.  She  was 
then  thinking  of  Charlie.  Ramshart,  observ- 
ing that  she  held  back,  offered  to  enter  and 
ask  whether  anybody  was  awaiting  her. 
He  had  hardly  passed  the  door  before  he  saw 
Charlie  Harrowell  pacing  moodily  in  the 
hall,  with  several  evening  papers — pink,  buff, 
and  white — crunched  up  under  his  arm. 

''  I  say,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  exclaimed 
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Charlie,  whose  face  was  distorted  with  con- 
sternation.    "  Where  is  Mabel  ?  " 

**  She  is  outside  ;  but,  Harrowell,  you  must 
spare  her.     Be  a  man  !  " 

*'  Yes,  but  all  this  must  be  explained," 
cried  Charlie  ;  and  he  was  down  the  steps 
of  the  hotel  in  a  moment.  Mabel  shrank, 
and  did  not  hold  out  her  hand,  but  he  took 
it  and  almost  forced  her  to  abandon  her  arm 
to  him  as  he  walked  back  into  the  house, 
Hugh  following. 

A  difficulty  ensued  in  finding  a  room 
where  the  party  could  be  alone.  The 
reading-room  and  ladies'-room  had  many 
persons  in  it.  A  waiter  raced  about,  lead- 
ing the  party  from  passage  to  passage, 
while  he  looked  for  an  empty  sitting-room 
that  could  be  spared  during  half  an  hour. 
Hugh  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to  lag 
behind  and  repeat  the  curate's  warning  to 
Charlie. 

"  You  had  better  go  back  to  Henley,  old 
man.  It's  all  over  now  between  you  and 
Mrs.  Snow,  as  you  may  see." 

**  But  I  must  know  what  it  all  means," 
repeated  Charlie,   in  desperation.     "  Where 
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is  Travers  ?  He  said  he  was  going  away 
for  twenty- four  hours,  and  he  ought  to  be 
back  now.  I've  been  here  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  I've  sent  a  commissionaire  to  his 
chambers  and  to  his  office.  His  office  is 
shut  up,  and  it  seems  that  yesterday  he  took 
away  all  his  luggage  from  his  chambers." 

"Travers  is  a  bad  un,"  said  Hugh,  who 
had  no  more  doubts  on  that  point.  "  You 
shall  hear  presently  all  that  was  told  about 
him  at  the  Home  Office." 

Up  to  that  moment  it  had  not  crossed 
Charlie's  mind  that  Travers  was  a  villain. 
'*  In  what  sense  do  you  call  him  a  bad  un  ?  " 
he  asked,  halting  in  the  passage  with  a  blank 
stare. 

''In  the  worst  sense,  and  we  have  not 
found  out  all  about  him  yet.  But  he  appears 
to  have  laid  a  trap  for  you,  Charlie.  It  was 
he  who  deceived  Mrs.  Snow  into  thinking 
her  husband  was  dead,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  informed  that  unhappy  man  at  Portland 
that  his  wife  had  died." 

"  Why,  I  gave  Travers  twenty  thousand 
pounds  yesterday,"  exclaimed  Charlie, 
staggered. 
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"  You  gave  him  twenty  thousand  pounds  ?" 
and  Hugh  pursed  up  his  Hps  for  a  whistle. 
"  Then  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  our- 
selves to  hunt  for  the  fellow.  If  I  had  only- 
had  an  inkling  of  this  two  days  ago  !  " 

A  sittinor-room  was  found  at  last.  Some 
women  in  Mabel's  predicament  would  have 
fainted,  and  a  swoon  saves  a  great  deal  of 
explanation.  But  trouble  had  so  long 
dogged  Mabel's  footsteps,  that  to  find  the 
demon  once  more  pursuing  her  with  fangs 
uplifted  to  rend  her,  caused  her  only  to  turn 
round  as  it  were  and  prepare  with  what 
courage  she  might  for  a  new  struggle.  As 
she  lifted  her  veil  her  eyes  were  swimming 
in  tears,  but  she  made  an  heroic  attempt  to 
control  herself. 

"You  have  heard,  Mr.  Harrowell,  that 
my  husband  is  still  living  ? "  she  said  with 
gentle  dignity.  '*  I  cannot  explain  the  de- 
ception that  was  played  upon  us." 

"  But  you  must  be  able  to  explain  some- 
thing, Mabel,"  cried  Charlie.  "  What  is  all 
this  I  hear  about  your  brother  ?  " 

**  My  brother  must  speak  for  himself,"  she 
replied,   wiping   her   tears    away.      "  I   only 
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ask  you  to  believe  that   I   was  no   party  to 
this." 

"  And  must  everything  be  at  an  end 
between  us  ?  "  pleaded  he  in  agony.  Had 
not  Hugh  and  Ramshart  been  present,  he 
would  have  adjured  her  to  fly  with  him  out 
of  the  country.  Travers's  iniquities  vanished 
from  his  mind  as  he  looked  at  her,  so  pitiable, 
but  so  lovely  and  brave  in  this  trial.  "  Mabel, 
let  me  speak  with  you  a  moment  alone/'  he 
faltered,  drawing  nearer  to  her. 

She  shook  her  head,  but  he  seized  her 
hand,  and  when  she  withdrew  it,  he  broke 
into  a  passion  of  grief.  He  had  never  loved 
her  so  much  as  in  the  moment  he  was  going 
to  lose  her ;  and  what  wild  things  he  said  had 
their  excuse  in  his  utter  despair. 

"If  there  was  any  truth  in  the  love  you 
vowed,  you  can  prove  it  now,"  he  said  im- 
ploringly. *'  Let  us  go  away  together ;  your 
husband  can  get  a  divorce,  and  then  we  will 
be  married.  After  what  has  passed  between 
us,  you  cannot  return  to  your  husband  and 
say  that  you  love  him.  If  he  hears  of  our 
engagement,  he  will  never  believe  in  your 
love.     Why,  then,  go  back  to  be  spurned  by 
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him  ?     Come  with  me,  and  I  will  cherish  you 
and  protect  you  against  the  world  ? " 

She  turned  away,  attempting  no  answer. 
How  could  she  speak  ? 

''  Which  do  you  love  ;  him  or  me  ?  "  in- 
sisted Charlie,  madly.  He  was  heedless  of 
his  friends,  heedless  of  everything  except 
this,  that  if  Mabel  did  not  yield  to  him,  then 
he  would  be  parted  from  her  for  ever. 

The  creeper  is  not  to  be  torn  from  the 
tree  without  a  wrench,  though  the  tree 
be  blasted.  Mabels  heart  was  now  dead  to 
Charlie  Harrowell,  but  every  tendril  of  his 
own  heart  clung  to  it. 

Hugh  Armstrong  and  the  curate  had  to 
interfere,  and  at  a  beseeching  sign  which 
Mabel  made  them,  they  led  Charlie,  weakly 
resisting,  out  of  the  room.  Mabel  was  left 
standing  alone. 

But  not  long,  for  after  a  few  minutes  there 
was  a  timid  rap  at  the  door,  and  the  curate 
returned,  red,  breathless,  but  eager  in  his 
sympathy  and  proffer  of  good  offices. 
*'  Armstrong  has  taken  him  off  in  a  cab," 
he  said.  "And  now,  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  do  for  you " 
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*'  My  kind,  true  friend  !  "  Mabel  murmured 
with  streaming  eyes,  and  holding  his 
hand.  "  I  must  leave  this  hotel  at  once. 
Every  room  in  it  will  be  filled  now  with  un- 
bearable memories.  Take  me  to  some  place 
near  the  prison  where  my  husband  will  be 
brought." 

"  Indeed  I  will,"  he  answered.  His  know- 
ledge of  London  hotels  was  very  limited,  but 
he  was  not  going  to  baulk  her  first  request 
by  a  difficulty. 

"  Then,  will  you  wait  for  me  whilst  I  go 
and  pack  ?  I  shall  not  be  long.  You  won  t 
leave  the  house,  will  you  ?  I  do  so  want  to 
feel  a  friend  near  me." 

He  promised,  and  utilized  the  short  time 
of  her  absence  to  make  inquiries  of  the  hall 
porter,  by  whom  he  was  informed  that  a 
larore  hotel  flourished  close  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Mabel  soon  came  down, 
wearing  the  plain  black  dress  and  grey 
waterproof  which  used  to  be  her  walking 
attire  at  Finsbury  Park.  A  four-wheeled 
cab  was  called,  and  they  drove  to  the  new 
hotel  together,  but  not  a  word  passed 
between  them  either  as  to  Charlie  Harrowell 
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or  as  to  Travers.  Mabel  felt  that  she  was 
with  a  man  who  trusted  her  wholly,  and  for 
whom  the  offering  of  explanations  would  be 
superfluous.  To  any  person  of  understanding 
and  sympathy  her  situation  was  indeed  suffi- 
ciently plain. 

Mabel  spoke,  however,  of  her  husband. 
Would  she  be  allowed  to  see  him  freely,  or 
only  from  behind  a  grating  again  ?  Was  it 
sure  that  he  would  obtain  a  pardon,  and 
when  would  it  be  granted  ?  On  this  last 
point  the  curate  expressed  /izs  decided  con- 
viction that  the  pardon  must  be  signed  within 
a  day  or  two.  Public  opinion  would  not  brook 
any  delay  in  the  matter,  and  would  insist  that 
Dr.  Snow  should  receive  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  his  unjust  imprisonment. 

"  We  shall  need  that  sadly,"  remarked 
Mabel  with  candour.  **  We  have  nothinor  to 
begin  life  again  with."  Her  thoughts  were 
that,  even  if  her  brother  should  return  and 
make  a  proffer  of  assistance,  she  would  never 
more  accept  a  penny  from  him.  All  his 
wickedness  was  now  manifest  in  her  sight, 
though  her  mind  could  not  dwell  on  the 
details  of  it. 
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"  You  will  not  be  suffered  to  want,"  said 
the  curate,  though  his  assurance  proceeded 
rather  from  faith  than  reflection  ;  and  when 
he  parted  from  her  at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
he  told  her  again  to  be  of  good  cheer. 

"  I  will  call  upon  you  to-morrow,  as  soon 
as  I  hear  from  the  Home  Office,"  were  his 
words  as  he  helped  her  out  of  the  cab. 

'*  And  you  will  come  with  me  to  the 
prison  ?  " 

''Yes,  if  you  wish  it.  Good  night,  Mrs. 
Snow.     God  bless  you  !  " 

It  was  no  more  than  the  curate  expected 
that  Mabel  should  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
Charlie  Harrowell's  insensate  appeals,  and 
should  have  resolved  to  go  back  to  her 
injured  husband  ;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  calmness  of  her  purpose  which  won 
his  admiration.  She  had  not  debated  the 
point  by  expressing  any  fears  lest  her 
husband  should  be  unwilling  to  take  her 
back  after  she  had  been  engaged  to  another. 
Had  she  broached  that  subject,  he  would 
have  been  puzzled  what  to  answer,  for  his 
own  mind  misgave  him  as  to  the  view  which 
Albert  Snow  might  take  of  his  wife's  con- 
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duct.  But  she  had  sought  no  comfort  from 
him.  Her  anxieties  were  locked  in  her  own 
bosom. 

They  broke  out  when  she  was  by  herself 
in  her  lonely  hotel  room,  and  when,  with 
clasped  hands,  she  surveyed  herself  in  the 
glass,  fascinated  by  the  pallor  of  her  own 
face,  and  curiously  wondering  how  many 
more  blows  like  that  which  she  had  just 
received  it  would  take  to  kill  her. 

Her  spirit,  like  the  dove  before  the  Flood 
was  abated,  found  no  place  on  which  to  rest. 
It  could  but  circle  distractedly  over  the  dark 
waters. 


CHAPTER   11. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  consequences  of 
Chauncey  Travers's  disappearance  that  it 
led  Hugh  Armstrong  to  think  very  intently 
over  the  circumstances  which  had  attended 
Alderman  Harrowell's  sudden  death.  When 
he  returned  with  Charlie  to  the  empty  house 
at  Highbury,  he  had  to  witness  another 
frantic  outpouring  of  his  friend's  grief,  and 
Charlie  ended  by  vowing  that  he  would  wait 
until  Mabel  were  free,  and  then  marry  her. 
Her  husband  was  consumptive,  and  could 
not  live  lonof. 

''  If  I  have  to  wait  one  year  or  ten  years 
she  shall  be  my  wife  ! "  exclaimed  Charlie, 
hysterically.  "  She  loves  me  in  her  heart, 
and  I  will  show  her  how  constant  I  can  be." 

Now  Hugh  Armstrong  had  no  doubt 
that  Mabel  w^as    innocent   of  collusion  with 
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her  brother  ;  but  he  took  a  common-sense 
view  of  the  whole  affair.  Charlie  could  not 
be  allowed  to  sacrifice  all  his  prospects  in 
order  that  he  might  some  day  marry  the 
sister  of  such  a  one  as  Chauncey  Travers. 
Even  if  Mabel  became  free  within  a  few 
months,  she  would  be  no  fit  wife  for  a  man 
in  young  Harrowell's  position,  and  since 
there  now  existed  an  impassable  barrier 
between  them,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
this  barrier  should  be  further  raised  so  as  to 
remain  for  ever  insurmountable. 

Accordingly,  when  Charlie  had  become  a 
little  cooler,  Hugh  began  to  dilate  on  the 
atrocious  villainy  of  Travers's  actions.  But 
this  only  revived  Charlie's  excitement.  He 
had  so  long  stood  up  for  Travers  that  his 
vanity  was  now  involved  in  defending  him 
to  the  end.  He  did  not  care  a  bit,  he  said, 
for  the  loss  of  his  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
If  Travers  had  asked  him  frankly  for  that 
sum,  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life,  he  would 
have  given  it  him  without  hesitation  :  in  fact, 
Travers  had  not  begged  for  the  money  in  the 
first  instance,  it  was  Charlie  himself  who  had 
offered  it,  and  there  was  no  saying  but  that 
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he  might  spend  It  after  all  on  the  purposes 
for  which  it  had  been  lent.  As  for  Travers's 
audacious  deceptions — well,  Travers  was 
fond  of  his  sister,  and  had  naturally  pitied 
her  for  being  tied  to  a  man  who  was  never 
likely  to  get  out  of  prison.  "  A  sentence 
of  penal  servitude  for  life  ought  to  carry  a 
divorce  with  it ! "  exclaimed  Charlie,  who 
was  too  unreasonable  to  be  argued  with. 
''  Travers  thought  his  brother-in-law  guilty, 
or  in  any  case  dead  and  buried,  so  far  as 
the  world  was  concerned,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  accidental  discovery  of  Snow's 
innocence " 

"  Mrs.  Snow  would  have  been  made  to 
commit  bigamy,"  interrupted  Armstrong. 

*'  She  would  have  become  my  wife,  be- 
lieving that  she  was  a  widow,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  crime  in  that,"  answered 
Charlie.  ''  We  should  have  gone  to  live 
abroad.  Snow  would  have  had  grounds 
for  a  divorce,  and  after  the  divorce,  Mabel 
and  I  would  have  got  married  again 
regularly.  I  think  that  would  have  been  the 
happiest  thing  for  us  all." 

'*  But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  see  the 
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scoundrelism  of  having  tricked  poor  Snow 
into  thinking  that  his  wife  was  dead,"  argued 
Hugh.  ''  Mabel,  on  her  side,  would  never 
have  suffered  herself  to  think  of  you  if  she 
had  not  imagined  she  was  free ;  but  now 
this  rascally  brother  of  hers,  after  inflicting 
an  infamous  stab  on  Snow's  feelings,  has 
destroyed  her  character  in  her  husband's 
sight.  All  the  patient  loving-kindness  which 
she  displayed  during  four  years  will  be  for- 
gotten. If  he  hears  of  her  engagement  to 
you,  he  will  conclude  that  she  was  not  true 
to  him ;  and  he  may  even  entertain  some 
horrible  suspicion  that  she  connived  at  her 
brother's  plot." 

"  That's  why  I  asked  Mabel  to  come 
away  with  me,"  retorted  Charlie,  in  a  reck- 
less tone.  "  The  mischief  has  been  done, 
and  our  wisest  course  would  have  been  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  If  Mabel  is  only  going 
back  to  a  man  whom  she  no  longer  loves, 
and  who  will  overwhelm  her  with  reproaches, 
it  would  be  much  better  that  she  should  get 
a  divorce,  and  exile  herself  with  me." 

Charlie  was  as  one  pushed  into  a  corner, 
who  beats  the  air  with  his  hands.     He  was 
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not  SO  depraved  as  his  words  seemed  to 
indicate,  but,  feeling  that  he  held  an  un- 
tenable position,  he  was  battling  with  a 
desperate  obstinacy  to  maintain  it.  Arm- 
strong, however,  deemed  his  mood  a  very- 
dangerous  one.  He  was  too  manly  himself 
to  think  that  a  young  fellow  like  Charlie 
ought  to  be  indulged  in  sheltering  himself 
behind  subterfuges  to  evade  a  recognition  of 
plain  facts,  and  to  screen  himself  from  moral 
obligations.  He  thought  over  the  whole 
affair  again,  and  saw  how  craftily  Travers's 
plans  had  been  laid.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  hazard  of  Badge's  death,  all  his  schemes 
must  have  succeeded ;  but  this  brought  up 
another  thought,  namely,  that  the  first  meshes 
of  Travers's  plot  had  been  woven  during 
Alderman  Harrowell's  lifetime,  and  that  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Harrowell  had  been  neces- 
sary to  make  the  meshes  close  completely 
around  Charlie. 

*'  Charlie,  just  collect  yourself  for  what  I  am 
going  to  say,"  began  Hugh  very  solemnly, 
after  an  interval  of  silence.  "  You  have  now 
a  grave  duty  before  you,  which  is  to  find  out 
how  your  father  died." 
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"Why,  what  is  this  new  thing?"  ejaculated 
Charlie,  changing  colour.  They  were  In  the 
study,  where  Mrs.  Harrowell's  portrait  stood. 
The  picture  had  lately  been  covered  with  a 
holland  cloth  preparatory  to  removal,  and 
Charlie,  by  a  mechanical  movement,  had 
just  drawn  away  the  drapery  from  the  upper 
frame  so  that  the  face  stood  out  with  its  mild 
eyes  fixed  on  him. 

"  There  are  several  suspicious  circum- 
stances about  your  father's  death,"  proceeded 
Hugh,  *'  and  if  you  will  sit  down,  I  will 
recapitulate  them."  But  Charlie  remained 
standing — he  was  in  the  mood  for  doing  the 
exact  contrary  of  that  which  he  was  bidden 
do  to.  Hugh  therefore  went  on.  "  First  and 
foremost,  everybody  agrees  that,  excepting 
for  his  slight  quarrel  with  you  and  Ann, 
your  father  had  no  care  that  could  prompt 
him  to  suicide.  He  goes  to  bed  one  evening, 
and  the  chain  of  the  house-door  is  fastened. 
Next  morning  very  early,  when  the  maids 
come  downstairs,  the  chain  is  found  loose, 
which  at  least  allows  of  the  supposition  that 
somebody  may  have  been  in  the  house 
during  the  night,  and  have  let  himself  out 
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in  the  morning.  ...  A  bag  of  yours  dis- 
appears from  a  peg  in  the  hall,  but  is 
discovered  after  Travers  had  possession  of 
the  house,  and  it  turns  up  in  this  room, 
which  again  favours  the  idea  that  the  bag 
may  have  been  carried  out  of  the  house  with 
something  in  it,  and  may  afterwards  have 
been  brought  back." 

*'  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  accusing 
Travers  of  having  murdered  my  father," 
ejaculated  Charlie,  thunderstruck. 

*'Wait  and  hear  me  to  the  end,"  an- 
swered Hugh.  ''  You  lose  your  latch-key  in 
Travers's  company,  and  it  is  found  in  the 
Upper  Street  of  Islington  on  the  morning 
when  your  father  died.  It  was  not  dropped 
in  the  cab  which  drove  you  and  Travers 
from  Richmond,  for  I  have  questioned  the 
driver,  and  he  would  not  have  concealed  the 
truth.  The  key  was  dropped,  or  purposely 
thrown  away  in  Islington  on  the  Monday 
morning,  and  it  cannot  have  lain  many 
minutes  in  the  road  before  it  was  picked  up 
by  a  printer's  workman  returning  from  night 
duty;  for  there  were  no  marks  of  carriage 
wheels  upon  it.     Lastly,  your  father  cashed 
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a  five  hundred  pound  cheque  on  the  day 
before  his  death,  and  several  of  the  notes 
which  he  received  at  the  bank  have  been 
traced  to  Paris.  Now  I  could  have  sworn 
that  I  saw  Travers  in  Paris  a  day  or  two 
after  your  father's  death,  though  he  denies 
it.  I  particularly  noticed  him  at  the  railway 
station  in  Paris,  and  on  board  the  Channel 
steamer.  His  was  no  common  face,  and, 
taking  one  thing  with  the  other,  I  suspect 
now  that  he  may  well  have  run  over  to 
Paris  for  a  few  hours  to  get  rid  of  his  notes 
among  the  many  money-changers  of  that 
city.  There's  no  place  where  English  notes 
can  be  so  easily  disposed  of  as  in  Paris." 

"  Good  God !  what  you  are  saying  is 
awful,"  hoarsely  exclaimed  Charlie,  who  had 
been  listening  with  an  affrighted  countenance  ; 
"  but — but  I  say  I  think  it  is  abominable  to 
bring  a  charge  of  murder  against  a  man  just 
in  an  off-hand  way,  and  on  mere  guessing." 

"  Travers  has  acted  infamously,  and  if  I 
am  wrong  in  suspecting  him,  the  fault  rests 
with  him  for  having  shown  himself  to  be  a 
miscreant.  At  all  events,  Charlie,  after  what 
I  have  stated,  your  own  course  is  plain — you 
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must  put  away  all  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Snow 
from  your  mind,  and  you  must  set  yourself 
to  clear  up  the  truth." 

"  Of  course  it  shall  be  cleared  up.  Call 
In  the  police ;  do  anything  you  like  ! "  cried 
Charlie,  In  the  direst  nervous  agitation. 
**  I'll  be  bound  you  have  only  got  hold  of  a 
mare's  nest,  but  I  suppose  everything  is  fair 
against  a  man  who  is  down." 

Hugh  Armstrong  was  not  moved  by  this 
outburst,  but  suggested  that  the  work  of 
detection  should  be  commenced  at  once.  "  I 
understand  that  your  poor  father  was  found 
lying  upon  an  indiarubber  mackintosh  which 
was  not  known  to  belonof  to  him.  Could  I 
see  this  waterproof  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  you  could.  I  think  It  is  up- 
stairs folded  in  the  cupboard  with  the  other 
things.  I  ought  to  tell  you,  though,  that 
the  question  about  this  mackintosh  was 
investigated  at  the  inquest  and  the  jury  made 
nothing  of  it.  I  couldn't  swear  my  father 
never  had  such  a  garment ;  he  didn't  tell  me 
everything  he  bought." 

"  There  was  a  great  difference  between 
your  fathers  stature  and   that  of  Travers," 
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observed  Hugh,  ''and  it  would  be  important 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  this  coat  best 
fitted.     Shall  we  go  upstairs  ?  " 

They  left  the  room,  but  in  crossing  the 
hall,  Charlie  recollected  that  the  keys  of  the 
bedroom  cupboard  were  in  Eliza's  keeping. 
He  called  to  her  from  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
stairs  and  she  came  up,  saying  that  she  had 
delivered  all  the  keys  to  Mr.  Travers  a 
day  or  two  before  he  had  ordered  the 
clothes  which  Mr.  Harrowell  last  wore  to  be 
destroyed. 

"  They  were  in  a  shocking  state,  sir,  and 
couldn't  be  kept  or  sold,''  remarked  the  old 
maidservant.  ''  We  cut  them  up  into  little 
strips,  did  Jemima,  cook,  and  me,  and  we 
burned  them,  as  Mr.  Travers  told  us." 

"  And  the  mackintosh  ?"  asked  Huo^h. 

o 

"  Oh,  that  we  washed,  sir  ;  and  it  was  as 
good  as  new.  I  last  saw  it  in  Mr.  Travers's 
hands,  and  I  think  it  was  put  aside  with  the 
other  things  that  were  a-going  to  the  hospitals, 
as  he  said." 

They  went  up  to  Mr.  Harrowell's  room, 
which  was  now  bare  of  curtains  and  bed 
furniture.       The   cupboard-closet   stood    un- 
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locked,  but  it  was  empty,  and  the  mackintosh 
could  not  be  found. 

''  That  is  suspicious  enough,  too,"  muttered 
Hugh  Armstrong  ;  **but  I  expected  as  much." 

"  Well,  but  wait  a  minute,  it  may  be  else- 
where ;  we'll  ransack  the  house  !  "  exclaimed 
Charlie,  impatiently.  His  dogged  mood  was 
still  upon  him.  Had  a  cannon  been  fired  off 
near  his  ear  with  intent  to  startle  him,  he 
would  have  preserved  a  stubborn  visage 
rather  than  own  that  he  had  heard  the  sound. 

Eliza  was  summoned  to  assist  in  the  search 
for  the  mackintosh,  but  every  room  was 
explored  in  vain. 

"  I  don't  see  how  this  waterproof  would 
help  us  if  we  did  find  it,"  contended  Charlie, 
with  a  frowning  face.  "  What  is  your  theory 
about  it  ?  " 

''  I  do  not  like  to  obtrude  all  my  painful 
suspicions  on  you,"  Hugh  answered. 

"  Oh,  you  have  not  been  sparing  me 
much,  and  you  can  go  on,"  replied  Charlie, 
bitterly. 

"Well,  it  is  better  to  speak  plainly,  even 
at  the  risk  of  shocking  you,  and  my  theory 
is   that  a   mackintosh    is  just   the   garment 
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which  a  man  would  wear  if  he  were  com- 
mitting a  premeditated  murder.  The  stains 
do  not  last  on  it  as  they  do  on  cloth.  They 
can  be  wiped  off." 

"  And  you  think  that  a  man,  having  secreted 
himself  here  and  committed  ^  murder,  would 
leave  his  mackintosh  behind  him  as  a 
clue  ?  " 

''  Criminals  forget  things  ;  besides,  it  may 
not  have  been  possible  to  wash  the  water- 
proof in  the  room  nor  to  carry  it  away  con- 
veniently. As  to  clue,  the  murderer  may 
have  thought  it  afforded  none.  One  mackin- 
tosh is  like  another,  and  scores  of  them  are 
sold  in  London  every  day."  Hugh  having 
said  this,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  added, 
"  Our  next  step  must  be  to  put  this  matter 
in  the  hands  of  a  detective." 

"  By  all  means  call  in  a  detective,  since 
you  want  to  rake  up  this  hideous  business," 
said  Charlie.  "  You  had  better  go  to  Scot- 
land Yard  at  once." 

"  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do,"  rejoined 
Armstrong. 

'*  But  I  say  !  "  exclaimed  Charlie,  with  a 
threatening  air,  *'  you  are  not  going  to  have 
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Mabel  molested  because  of  your  suspicions  ! 
It  is  not  one  of  your  theories  that  she  is  an 
accomplice  ? " 

"  Mabel  Snow  may  be  a  saint  whilst  her 
brother  is  a  devil,"  replied  Hugh,  and,  laying 
a  hand  on  his  friend  s  shoulder,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Charlie  sulkily  tried  to  shake  him 
off,  he  said,  ''  Hear  me,  man;  you  and  I  have 
got  to  find  out  whether  Chauncey  Travers 
was  the  murderer  of  your  father,  and,  if  he 
was,  he  shall  swing  for  it." 

Charlie  did  not  expect  that  Hugh  would 
return  so  soon  from  Scotland  Yard,  but  Hugh 
was  back  in  two  hours  with  an  experienced 
detective,  Mr.  Chalvey,  to  whom  he  had 
given  an  outline  of  his  business  as  they  drove 
along. 

Mr.  Chalvey  was  a  thick-set,  smooth- 
shaven,  bullet-headed  man,  with  short  grey 
hair  and  a  dreadful  squint.  The  one  of  his 
two  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  looking  at  you, 
was  roving  round  the  room,  and  it  was  with 
the  other,  which  appeared  to  wander,  that 
he  fixed  you  straight.  The  grip  of  his  hand 
w^as  hard  as  wood,  and  the  impression  which 
he  conveyed,  both  at  first  sight  and  on  closer 
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acquaintanceship,  was  that  of  a  man  who 
had  more  of  the  bulldog  than  of  the  fox- 
hound about  him — a  shrewd  pig-headed  fellow, 
but  with  pig-headedness  predominating.  He 
spoke  abundantly  and  with  good  humour, 
and  he  had  a  knack  of  drawing  information 
by  expressing  doubt  or  disbelief  in  every- 
thing that  was  told  him.  Nothing  sets  men 
and  women  babbling  like  that.  In  response 
to  all  statements,  Mr.  Chalvey  exclaimed, 
**  You  don't  say  so  ! "  "  Aren't  you  mistaken, 
now  !  "  "  Come,  I  can't  believe  that ! "  and 
persons  of  excitable  disposition  were  thrown 
into  perspiration  and  paroxysms  of  loquacity 
by  these  rejoinders. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  Mr.  Chalvey 
was  Charlie  Harrowell's  sullenness  and  evi- 
dent reluctance  to  answer  questions.  Charlie 
treated  the  investigation  as  a  piece  of  incon- 
siderate officiousness  on  Hugh  Armstrong's 
part,  and  explanations  could  only  be  pulled 
out  of  him  in  fragments.  Hugh,  by  manner 
of  compensation,  let  out  more  than  he  had 
meant  to  say,  and  thus  spoke  of  Charlie's 
quarrel  with  his  father,  unwittingly  empha- 
sizing this  incident  a  little  in  order  to  prove 
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that   he    had    not   yet  entirely  rejected  the 
theory  of  suicide. 

When  they  came  to  the  famous  cupboard 
in  the  bedroom,  the  detective  walked  in  and 
out  of  it,  tried  the  lock,  measured  with  each 
eye  alternately  the  distance  from  the  door 
to  the  bed,  and  at  length  stood,  slapping  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  wath  a  shrivelled  pair 
of  black  gloves — a  favourite  trick  of  his. 

''  I  suppose  the  gentleman  made  several 
attempts  on  his  life  before  the  last  one  suc- 
ceeded ? "  he  asked,  affecting  to  look  very 
sagacious. 

"  My  father  never  made  an  attempt  on 
his  life,"  ejaculated  Charlie,  indignantly. 

"You  don't  say  so?"  echoed  the  detec- 
tive. "  I  think  I  see  it,  then — a  happy,  jolly 
gentleman,  without  a  care  on  his  mind,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  commit  suicide  just  after 
dinner  ;  that  kind  of  thing  ?  " 

''  I  think  you  heard  that  my  father  had  one 
care  on  his  mind,  owing  to  a  difference  wath 
me,"  replied  Charlie,  who  thought  the  man 
stupid.  '*  For  the  rest,  my  father  was  never 
what  you  call  'jolly.'  " 

**  Quite   a   little   gentleman    he   was,   too, 
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surely  ? "  was  Mr.  Chalvey's  next  guess. 
"  Not  the  kind  of  man,  now,  who  could  have 
grappled  with  another  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  father  was  a  very 
powerful  man,  and  could  have  grappled  with 
any  two  average  men,"  retorted  Charlie  ;  and, 
he  contemptuously  added,  "  that's  what  makes 
me  think  that  the  idea  of  his  having  been 
murdered  without  resistance  is  so  absurd." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  after  that,  leaving 
Hugh  to  conduct  Mr.  Chalvey  to  the  kitchen, 
where  the  three  servants  had  to  be  ques- 
tioned together  and  separately.  This  took 
an  hour,  during  which  additional  information 
was  squeezed  from  Hugh  at  every  step. 
More  accustomed  to  question  others  than  to 
be  himself  interrogated,  the  journalist  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  of  emptiness  in  his 
head,  as  of  having  been  tapped  dry,  when 
Mr.  Chalvey  finally  departed,  without  having 
emitted  an  opinion  on  the  case,  but  saying 
he  would  call  the  next  day. 

That  night  Hugh  went  to  his  office  as 
usual,  but  he  returned  to  Highbury  to  sleep. 
He  was  home  so  late  that  he  did  not  get  up 
till    noon,   and   at  one    o'clock    he  was    still 
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breakfasting.  Charlie  kept  him  company, 
but  In  a  frame  of  mind  much  altered  from 
that  of  the  previous  day.  A  night's  wakeful 
reflection  had  made  him  ashamed  of  his  dis- 
play of  temper,  and  he  was  now  under  the 
Influence  of  horror  and  fear. 

He  made  no  allusion  to  Travers  or  Mabel, 
but  fidgeted  nervously  from  chair  to  chair 
whilst  Hugh  ate,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
timid  of  being  left  alone.  Hugh,  though 
serious  and  thoughtful,  threw  him  a  word  of 
cheer  now  and  then  ;  but  he  could  not  dis- 
guise from  himself  in  what  a  trying  predica- 
ment Charlie  would  be  placed  if  his  whilom 
friend  Travers,  Mabel's  brother,  was  to  be 
tried  for  murder.  He  would  have  blamed 
himself  for  precipitancy  had  not  every  im- 
pulse to  self-upbraiding  been  checked  by  the 
conviction  that  he  had  done  his  mere  duty. 

It  was  one  of  Hugh's  diurnal  occupations 
to  glance  through  every  one  of  the  morning 
papers.  Turning  from  one  sheet  to  the 
other  after  breakfast,  he  saw  that  all  the 
leading  article  writers  had  taken  up  his  cue 
and  were  arguing  for  Dr.  Snow's  immediate 
release.     Among  the  day's  intelligence  It  was 
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announced  that  Dr.  Snow  had  arrived  at 
Millbank,  and  that  the  Home  Secretary  would 
hold  a  conference  that  very  day  with  the 
judge  who  had  tried  the  case.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  news  to  Hugh,  who  had  written 
a  second  article  on  the  latest  information  to 
hand. 

It  was  two  o'clock,  and  Hugh  was  still 
reading,  when  Mr.  Chalvey  arrived  and  in- 
quired if  he  could  speak  with  Mr.  Armstrong 
alone.  Charlie  was  glad  when  this  message 
was  brought,  for  he  had  had  enough  of  his 
one  interview  with  the  detective.  "  Dont 
let  me  be  summoned  unless  it  be  necessary," 
he  said,  retiring  into  the  study,  and  so  Mr. 
Chalvey  was  shown  into  the  dining-room. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Through  the  doors  separating  this  room 
from  the  study  not  a  word  could  be  heard 
of  what  passed  between  the  two  men.  Charlie 
strolled  on  to  the  steps  that  led  into  the  back 
garden,  and  threw  some  bread-crumbs  to  the 
sparrows.  Then  he  loitered  about  the  study 
and  gazed  at  his  mother's  portrait.  He  could 
not  realize  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed.  He  kept  thinking  that  he  would 
consult  Travers  about  this  and  that,  only  to 
remember  in  the  same  instant  that  this 
Travers  was  a  fugitive,  over  whom  suspicions 
of  murder  were  suspended.  Even  now  he 
could  not  himself  believe  Travers  guilty,  yet 
he  perceived  that  he  must  let  himself  be 
guided  by  Hugh  Armstrong  in  this  emer- 
gency. It  seemed  to  be  his  fate  always  to 
be  guided  by  somebody.     From  his  father's 
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authority  he  had  fallen  under  that  of  Travers, 
and  now  the  stronger  will  of  Hugh  was 
dominating  him.  For  Hugh  had  taken  all 
this  investigation  upon  himself;  he  had  come 
uninvited  to  stay  at  Highbury  ;  he  was  acting 
as  though  he  were  Charlie's  elder  brother, 
Charlie  had  a  school-boy  feeling  upon  him 
that  he  dare  not  leave  the  house  nor  do 
anything  of  his  own  accord  without  asking 
Hugh  s  approval. 

Hugh  and  the  detective  were  closeted  for 
a  long  time  together,  so  long  that  Charlie  sat 
down  to  the  writing-table  and  began  sketch- 
ing boxes  and  arches  on  the  blotting  paper. 
All  at  once  the  stillness  was  broken  by 
sounds  of  an  altercation  in  the  next  room. 
Unmistakably  Hugh's  loud  basso  voice  was 
raised  in  anger.  But  this  lasted  only  a 
minute,  after  which  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  stillness  followed.  Then  the  door 
was  opened  and  Hugh  walked  into  the  study 
alone,  though  Charlie  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Chalvey,  who  remained  seated  in  the 
dining-room  with  some  papers  before  him. 

But  Hugh  was  livid,  his  hands  shook,  and 
for  some  moments  he  could  not  speak. 
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"  I  say,  what  has  happened  ?  "  exclaimed 
Charlie,  who  had  started  up. 

''  There  is  evidence  enough  to  hang 
Travers,"  moaned  Hugh,  struggling  for 
mastery  over  his  voice,  which  quavered  no 
louder  than  a  whisper.  *'  But  that  is  not  the 
worst,  Charlie,  you  must  be  a  man  and  nerve 
yourself  for  what  I  have  to  say  ;  it  is  a  fright- 
ful thing  to  hear,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it." 

He  hesitated  again,  but  the  anguish  of 
curiosity  on  Charlie's  face  obliged  him  to 
proceed. 

*'  Charlie,  that  pig-headed  detective  persists 
in  thinking  that  you  were  accessory  to  your 
father's  murder." 

"Good  God!  I "  and  Charlie's  ex- 
clamation died  away  in  a  gasp. 

"It's  of  no  use  mincing  matters,"  said 
Hugh,  who  was  recovering  composure.  *'  You 
must  not  fly  into  a  passion,  for  that  man  can 
put  us  in  a  most  serious  position.  You  have 
got  to  face  the  accusation  boldly  and  to  dis- 
prove it.  Briefly  the  detective's  contention 
is  that  you  were  the  principal  gainer  by  your 
father's  death,  and  that  you  had  had  a  quarrel 
with  him.     He  thinks  it  suspicious  that  you 
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should  have  had  Travers  to  live  with  you  in 
this  house,  and  should  have  enabled  him  to 
remove  the  evidences  of  his  crime,  and  he 
says  that  he  was  struck  yesterday  by  your 
unwillingness  to  let  Travers  be  suspected." 

"  But  what  are  the  proofs  against  Travers  ? 
Has  anything  new  been  discovered  ?"  asked 
Charlie,  with  a  helpless  twitching  of  terror 
on  his  lips. 

''  There  is  enough  to  justify  the  applica- 
tion for  a  warrant  against  Travers,  which 
must  already  have  been  issued  at  Bow  Street 
by  this  time,  for  the  matter  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  Office." 

It  would  take  too  long  to  recount  Hugh 
Armstrong's  communication  in  his  own  words; 
but  the  pith  of  it  was  this  :  the  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Department  had  telegraphed  to 
the  Prefecture  de  Police  in  Paris  to  inquire 
if  a  man  answering  to  the  description  of 
Travers,  and  likely  to  be  conspicuous  from 
having  changed  English  bank-notes,  had 
sojourned  on  a  certain  day  at  the  hotel 
where  Hugh  had  first  seen  Travers — one 
of  the  smaller  hotels  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  ? 
The  Prefecture  acts  quickly  when  moved  by 
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the  Scotland  Yard  wires,  and  before  morning 
answer  was  returned  that  an  Enghshman, 
calHng  himself  Thompson  had  lodged  at  the 
hotel  on  the  day  in  question,  and  changed  a 
hundred-pound  note  there.  He  had  arrived 
from  London  by  the  morning  train,  and 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  stay  several 
days  in  Paris ;  but  in  the  evening  he  had 
abruptly  altered  his  intentions,  and  had  left 
by  the  night  mail.  During  the  day,  how- 
ever, he  had  changed  his  linen,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  departure  he  had  evinced  some 
annoyance  on  hearing  that  the  things  which 
he  had  put  off  had  been  sent  by  the  chamber- 
maid to  the  wash.  Those  articles — a  shirt, 
a  collar,  a  pair  of  socks,  and  two  handker- 
chiefs— remained  in  the  hotel- keeper's  pos- 
session, and  they  were  all  marked  with  the 
initials  "  C.  T." 

Next,  Mr.  Chalvey  had  applied  for  a  war- 
rant to  search  Travers'  rooms  at  Ascot 
Chambers.  The  house-porter  had  a  duplicate 
key,  and  admittance  was  therefore  gained 
without  trouble.  Travers  had  taken  most  of 
his  property  away,  but  among  the  things  left 
was  a  bottle  half-full  of  chloroform  and  a  mask 
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for  administering  chloroform  to  patients  under 
operations.  Among  the  papers  in  the  waste 
basket  was  a  torn  receipted  bill  for  a  mackin- 
tosh purchased  in  Piccadilly  on  the  day  before 
Mr.  Harrowell's  murder,  and  the  fragment  of 
a  letter  which  had  been  intended  for  Charlie 
Harrowell,  but  had  never  been  finished.  To 
this  letter  the  detective  attached  great  im- 
portance as  proving  Charlie's  complicity.  It 
ran  :  "  Dear  Charlie, — You  need  not  be 
"alarmed  at  your  fathers  threats  of  packing 
"  you  off  to  China.  We  shall  easily  baffle  that 
*'  scheme  :  it  will  only  require  one  determined 
**  display  of  nerve  on  your  part,   .  .   ." 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chalvey  had  gone  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  Since  Hugh  Armstrong  had 
made  inquiries  at  the  Bank,  the  clerks  had 
been  careful  to  watch  for  the  incoming  of  all 
the  notes  that  were  known  to  have  belonged 
to  Mr.  Harrowell.  There  were  two  notes  of 
£100  each,  five  of  ^20,  ten  of  ^10,  and 
twenty  of  ^5.  The  greater  number  had  been 
paid  in  from  France,  with  the  endorsement 
"  C.  Thompson,"  in  a  handwriting  which  was 
exactly  like  that  of  T ravers  ;  but  a  few  had 
come  In  throuo^h  London  banks,  and  among 
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these  there  was  one  of  ;^2o  endorsed  ''Charles 
Harrowell,"  and  another  for  ;^io  which  had 
been  cashed  by  a  Regent  Street  firm,  and 
which  bore  at  the  back  the  names  Mabel  de 
la  Ndva. 

**  Your  note  must  have  been  passed  you  by 
Travers.  Can  you  recollect  under  what  cir- 
cumstances ?"  asked  Hugh,  who  had  thrown 
as  much  consideration  as  possible  into  his 
narrative,  but  was  cruelly  moved  by  its  effect 
on  his  friend. 

"  No-o.  I  can't  remember,"  stammered 
Charlie,  overcome  by  the  proofs  of  Travers's 
crime.  "  A  great  deal  of  money  passed 
between  Travers  and  me,  for  he  paid  so  many 
bills." 

*'Well,  now  there  is  another  thing  to  be 
said — and  it  is  most  painful,"  continued 
Hugh,  who  had  again  hesitated.  "The 
police  think  that  Mrs.  Snow  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  the  unlawful  possession  of  the  bank- 
note which  she  passed,  and  of  any  others  she 
may  have  in  her  possession." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  it  proposed  that 
I  should  prosecute  Mabel ;  the  woman  who 
was  to  become  my  wife  ?  "  cried  Charlie. 
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"  It  is  not  my  suggestion,"  answered  Hugh. 
"  But  see  how  things  stand !  Since  the 
police  do  not  scruple  to  suspect  you,  they 
have  of  course  run  away  with  the  notion  that 
Mrs.  Snow  was  privy  to  all  her  brothers 
pranks — I  mean  to  the  trumped-up  story  of 
Dr.  Snow's  death  and  all  that.  Their  argu- 
ment now  is  that,  as  she  might  be  an  important 
witness  at  her  brother's  trial,  she  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  abscond." 

"Abscond!  what  a  term  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  her." 

"  Unfortunately  she  has  already  dis- 
appeared," said  Hugh.  She  left  her  hotel 
yesterday  afternoon  and  the  police  are  hunting 
for  her  now."  As  Charlie  gave  a  start  at  this 
news,  Hugh  stopped  him  from  speaking  and 
continued  :  ''  Do  try  to  keep  cool,  my  dear 
fellow,  and  remember  that  I  am  only  giving 
you  the  police  view.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  connect  Mrs.  Snow  with  the  murder,  but 
the  police  think  she  ought  to  be  detained  for 
unlawful  possession.  This  would  give  her  the 
opportunity  of  calling  witnesses  in  her  defence, 
new  facts  might  transpire,  and  for  your  own 
sake,  Charlie,  this  would  be  o^ood." 
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"  For  my  own  sake !  Good  for  my  own 
sake  that  I  should  let  Mabel  be  thrown  into 
prison  ! " 

''  Well,  you  have  got  the  world's  opinion  to 
consider,"  said  Hugh,  who  felt  he  must  now 
speak  with  more  authority.  "  You  cannot  let 
it  go  forth  that  you  are  indifferent  as  to  how 
and  by  whom  your  father  was  murdered. 
You  must  be  the  first  to  demand  that  the 
mystery  shall  be  exposed.  If  you  appeared 
as  a  prosecutor  against  Mrs.  Snow,  every- 
body would  understand  that  you  were  only 
accomplishing  a  formality ;  but  you  would 
stand  up  in  the  witness-box  to  be  cross- 
examined,  and  you  would  establish  your 
character." 

''  It  is  the  most  dastardly  proposal  I  have 
ever  heard  of ! "  exclaimed  Charlie,  beside 
himself.  '*  I  would  let  myself  be  burned 
alive  first.  There,  let  me  see  this  fellow 
myself."  And  with  an  impetuous  movement 
he  threw  the  door  open  and  confronted  the 
detective. 

Mr.  Chalvey  stood  up  with  a  cool  air  by  no 
means  respectful,  and  raised  a  hand  in  warn- 
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"  Mr.  Harrowell,  I  must  caution  you  that 
whatever  you  may  say  can  be  used  as  evidence 
against  you.  You  are  not  at  all  bound  to 
speak." 

*' But  I  will  speak!"  shouted  Charlie. 

"  That's  as  you  please,  sir." 

Charlie,  however,  could  only  pour  out  ob- 
jurgations and  incoherent  vows  that  any 
proceedings  against  Mrs.  Snow  would  be 
sheer  infamy.  To  these  the  detective  listened 
with  perfect  indifference. 

''  You  have  heard  from  Mr.  Armstrong 
Avhat  I  think  of  the  case,  sir.  A  murder 
isn't  like  a  petty  theft.  It  can't  be  hushed  up 
to  please  anybody." 

*'  Who  talked  of  hushing  up,"  cried  Charlie 
savagely. 

"  I  didn't,  sir  ;  and  I've  only  got  my  duty  to 
do.     Good  afternoon." 

He  marched  into  the  hall  with  Hugh  at  his 
heels,  and  w^hen  the  street  door  was  opened 
Hugh  saw  him  exchange  nods  with  a  man  on 
the  steps. 

"Who  is  that  man  ?"  asked  Hugh. 

*'  He  is  a  detective,  sir,  who  has  got  to 
watch  Mr.  Harrowell  for  the  present." 
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"  You  don't  say  Mr.  Harrowell  is  a 
prisoner  ? " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  my  orders  are  that  his  move- 
ments are  to  be  watched.  Wherever  he  goes, 
that  man  will  follow.  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  sir ;  for  you've  behaved  like 
an  honest  man  in  all  this.  But  it's  an  ugly 
job,  sir.  And  now  I  must  go  after  Mrs. 
Snow.  If  Mr.  Harrowell  won't  move  against 
her,  the  public  prosecutor  will." 

Dumbfoundered  and  dragging  an  appalling 
load  on  his  mind,  Hugh  returned  to  the  study. 
Charlie  stood  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  with 
his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  bright  as  coals, 
glaring. 

"Well,  Armstrong,  I've  got  you  to  thank 
for  all  this.  It's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  you 
have  warmed  for  me." 

***** 

During  all  this  time  Mr.  Ramshart  was 
waitlne  for  a  letter  from  the  Home  Office. 
He  could  not  remain  indoors  the  entire  day, 
for  he  had  a  church  service  to  perform  and 
parochial  duties  to  attend  to  ;  but  he  returned 
to  his  lodgings  so  often  as  he  could,  and  never 
went  away  without  leaving  directions  where 
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he  might  be  found  during  the  next  hour. 
As  the  day  wore  on  witl^out  bringing  the  ex- 
pected missive,  he  began  to  fear  that  Lord 
Champlesse  had  forgotten  him,  and  he  grew 
uneasy  at  leaving  Mrs.  Snow  so  long  alone. 
The  afternoon  papers  stated  that  the  Home 
Secretary  had  decided  to  advise  the  granting 
of  a  free  pardon  to  Albert  Snow,  and  one 
paper  actually  came  out  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  pardon  had  been  sent  to  the 
Queen,  at  Osborne,  for  signature.  If  this 
were  true,  ought  not  Mrs.  Snow  to  be  apprised 
at  once  ?  Still,  the  curate  could  not  spare 
the  time  for  a  two  hours'  excursion  to  the 
West  End  merely  to  carry  a  doubtful  piece  of 
news. 

In  the  midst  of  his  perplexities,  he  was 
obliged  to  call  upon  one  of  the  church- 
wardens to  deliver  a  message  from  his  vicar. 
The  churchwarden  lived  in  Highbury  Place, 
at  a  few  doors  only  from  the  Harrowells. 
Ramshart  was  returning  from  his  errand — 
it  was  then  about  five  o'clock — when  in  the 
narrow  passage  bordered  by  a  field  which 
leads  from  Highbury  Place  to  Hamilton 
Road,  he  saw  Hugh  Armstrong  come 
VOL.  III.  43 
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Striding  towards  him,  with  his  head  bent 
moodily.  They  wpre  close  to  each  other 
before  Hugh  raised  his  eyes,  and  then  the 
curate  saw  at  a  glance  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  with  his  friend. 

"  I  have  just  called  at  your  lodgings,"  said 
Hugh,  in  a  weak  voice  and  without  further 
preface.  **  This  has  been  the  most  terrible 
day  I  have  ever  spent  in  my  life,  Ramshart. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  ? — Travers  well- 
nigh  proved  to  be  the  murderer  of  Mr. 
Harrowell,  Charlie  suspected  by  the  police 
of  being  his  confederate,  and  Mrs.  Snow 
going  to  be  arrested  for  the  possession  of 
stolen  bank-notes  ?  " 

Had  he  dealt  the  inoffensive  clergyman 
three  blows  on  the  head  with  a  hammer, 
he  could  not  have  stunned  him  more  com- 
pletely. Ramshart  clutched  at  a  railing  for 
support,  but  Hugh,  v/ho  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  use  any  particular  reticence 
in  speaking  to  a  man  who  was  not  related 
to  any  of  the  parties  in  trouble,  stood  there 
and  bluntly  related  all  that  has  been  disclosed 
to  the  reader. 

"  I  thought  you  ought  to  be  told  of  this," 
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he  concluded,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 
''And,  oh!  by-the-by,  I  went  to  your 
lodgings  to  say  that  it  will  be  of  no  use  my 
going  to  the  prison  with  you  to  see  Snow. 
I  have  other  concerns  on  my  hands  now." 

"  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  why  they 
should  arrest  Mrs.  Snow  ?  "  asked  the 
curate,  as  though  only  a  tithe  of  what  Hugh 
had  been  saying  had  reached  his  under- 
standing. 

"  The  police  will  arrest  her  if  they  catch 
her,"  answered  Hugh;  "but  it  seems  that 
she  has  already  given  them  the  slip.  She 
must  have  flitted  immediately  after  we  saw 
her  yesterday." 

"  No,  that  is  not  the  case,"  replied  Rams- 
hart,  wincing.  "  When  I  left  you  yester- 
day, I  returned  to  see  her,  as  I  told  you  I 
should,  and  she  has  merely  removed  to 
another  hotel.      I  know  where  she  is." 

"  Then  go  to  her  at  once.  Warn  her  of 
what  is  up,  and  advise  her  to  take  the 
advance  by  telling  the  police  frankly  all  that 
she  knows." 

Ramshart  lifted  his  wide-awake  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow.      He  was  not 
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Mabel's  lover  or  brother,  and  this  new  on- 
slaught of  Misfortune's  upon  her  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  shepherd  who  has 
stoutly  defended  his  lambs  against  one  or  two 
wolves  singly,  turns  at  the  sight  of  the  whole 
pack.  Tobias  Ramshart's  crook — that  is,  his 
mere  kindly  zeal — was  now  an  insufficient 
weapon  against  the  host  of  advancing 
troubles. 

"  Will  these  horrors  never  end  ?  "  he  asked 
piteously. 

"We  have  got  to  face  them,"  said  Hugh, 
who  had  pluck  in  his  every  sinew.  "  My 
chief  care  at  present  is  about  Charlie 
Harrowell,  who  has  ordered  me  out  of  his 
house.  The  police  have  set  a  man  to  watch 
him,  and  I  don't  like  to  leave  Charlie  by 
himself;  still,  I  can't  force  my  company  upon 
him.  Even  the  three  old  maid-servants  have 
risen  in  rebellion  against  me." 

''  You  don't  say  it  was  you  who  called  in 
the  police  ?  "  asked  Ramshart. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Hugh,  with  a  slight  toss 
of  the  head,  as  if  prepared  to  defend  himself. 
"  I  did  my  duty,  and  I'll  do  it  to  the  end, 
whatever  may  be  the  bother." 
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"  Of  course  you  acted  rightly,"  answered 
the  curate. 

''  I  can't  bring  Charlie  to  see  that,  but  I'm 
sure  Miss  Harrowell  and  Lucy  will  be  more 
reasonable,"  said  Hugh.  "In  Charlie's 
sight  I'm  like  the  man  who  goes  looking  for 
a  gas-leak  with  a  lighted  candle  and  blows 
the  house  up  ;  but,  as  I  tell  him,  there  could 
have  been  no  explosion  if  all  the  gas  hadn't 
been  there.  However,  it  would  be  a  kind 
thing  if  you  would  go  and  see  Charlie  when- 
ever you  have  time.  Perhaps  he  will  listen 
to  you,  and  he  wants  friendly  advice,  or  I  am 
afraid  he  will  do  something  rash." 

"  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  the  curate  simply. 
*'  I  suppose  you  will  write  to  the  young 
ladies  at  Henley  ?  " 

''  I  am  going  to  do  that  at  this  moment, 
and  I  shall  advise  them  to  come  up  to  town 
and  take  care  of  their  brother."  As  Hugh 
said  this,  a  saddened  expression  passed 
over  his  face,  and  he  observed  that  Charlie 
Harrowell  was  also  going  to  write  to  his 
sisters.  ''  I  fear  he  will  say  a  number  of 
very  wild  things,  and  he  has  already  warned 
me  that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  make  Ann 
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Harrowell  break   off  her  engagement   with 


me." 


"  He  will  not  succeed  in  that,"  replied  the 
curate. 

''  No,  he  will  not,"  answered  Hugh  con- 
fidently ;  ''  but  he  may  render  the  home 
utterly  unhabitable  for  his  sisters.  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Ramshart  :  if  Ann  Harrowell 
had  not  a  penny,  I  would  ask  you  to  marry 
us  quietly  some  morning,  and  I  would  take 
her  to  such  a  home  as  I  could  offer.  But 
it  is  her  fortune  that  makes  the  bar.  I  can- 
not clandestinely  or  hurriedly  marry  an 
heiress  whilst  her  brother  treats  me  as  an 
enemy,  and  while  the  world  imagines — how- 
ever falsely  it  may  be — that  this  brother 
connived  at  the  crime  that  brought  us  this 
fortune.  Unless  Charlie's  innocence  is 
brought  out  clear  as  noonday,  his  sisters 
may  feel  that  they  are  disgraced  for  life  and 
ought  not  to  marry." 

*'  That  is  an  extreme  view,"  responded  the 
clergyman,  using  an  expression  that  came 
to  him  often  enough  when  comforting  people 
in  despondency.  "  You,  yourself,  have  no 
suspicion  of  young  Harrowell  ?" 
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"  None  at  all,  as  things  stand,  nor  shall 
I  ever  have  any.  But  new  revelations  may 
come  upon  us.  Who  knows  what  im- 
prudences Charlie  may  have  committed  ? 
And,  supposing  when  that  caitiff  Travers  is 
brought  to  justice,  he  revenges  himself  by 
trying  to  blast  us  all  ?  I  never  felt  so 
helpless  in  my  life  except  once — it  was  in 
Egypt — when  a  simoon  overtook  a  party 
of  us  in  the  desert.  We  could  only  lie  down 
behind  a  rock  with  our  faces  in  the  sand 
and  let  the  tornado  sweep  over  us.  We 
scrambled  up  at  length,  half-buried,  but  it 
was  touch-and-go,  for  we  might  have  been 
buried  altogether.  Lucky  the  rock  was 
there  !  " 

*'  The  Rock  is  still  there,  Armstrong," 
said  Tobias  Ramshart  gently ;  and  the  two 
men  went  their  several  ways  groaning  in 
spirit,  for  even  to  those  who  have  faith  and 
courage  the  tornado  as  it  rages  is  hard  to 
bear. 

When  a  man  has  received  some  shocking 
piece  of  news,  the  effect  upon  him  is  much 
like  that  of  the  explosion  to  which  Hugh 
Armstrong   compared    it.     The    eye    looks 
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around  after  the  disaster  and  sees  nothing 
in  its  former  place. 

To  think  of  Alderman  Harrowell  as 
having  been  treacherously  murdered  instead 
of  having  died  by  his  own  hand  ;  to  think 
of  Charlie  Harrowell  as  a  possible  accessory 
to  the  murder  (for  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  a  wayward  young  man  like  Charlie,  Tobias 
Ramshart  could  feel  no  depth  of  conviction)  ; 
and  to  think  of  Mabel  Snow,  not  as  the 
victim  of  her  brother's  wiles,  but  as  a  sus- 
pected accomplice  in  them, — this  was  a  com- 
plete shattering  of  all  the  facts  that  had  been 
upstanding  in  the  curate's  mind. 

He  made  no  haste  to  discard  his  faith  in 
Mabel,  but  doubt  had  come  into  his  soul. 
He  was  too  modest  a  man  to  hold  to  his 
opinion  against  the  world,  except  where  his 
religion  was  concerned.  His  faith  in  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  sacred  ministry  was 
unshakeable,  but  to  believe  in  the  absolute 
impeccability  of  any  human  being  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  sentiments  as  opposed 
to  the  flaring  evidence  of  facts,  was  more 
than  he  would  have  considered  just  to  do. 
Those  terrible  words  :  "  The  police  suspect  I " 
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came  with  a  startling  sound  to  Tobias 
Ramshart,  for  they  did  not  conjure  up  to 
him  the  mere  loosely  formed  opinions  of 
one  ignorant  detective,  but  the  collective 
wisdom  of  a  great  public  office  existing  for 
the  detection  of  evil-doers.  How  weak 
sounds  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  man  de- 
livered from  mouth  to  ear  beside  the  rashest 
judgment  that  finds  its  way  into  an  influential 
newspaper !  It  is  the  difference  between 
the  handful  of  gold-dust  thrown  with  the 
hand  and  the  much  less  weighty  pellet  of 
baser  metal  discharged  with  a  terrific  report 
through  a  rifled  barrel.  An  Archbishop 
pleading  privately  for  Mabel  could  not  have 
impressed  Tobias  Ramshart  so  forcibly  as 
Mr.  Chalvey  making  his  random  guesses 
in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
of  Police  at  Scotland  Yard. 

Naturall}^  Ramshart  meant  to  call  on 
Charlie  Harrowell.  He  would  go  on  this 
mission  as  he  went  to  any  house  where 
distress  called  him,  but  his  first  duty  must 
be  to  see  Mabel,  to  advise,  exhort  her,  and 
try  to  form  for  himself  some  opinion  after 
hearing  what  she  had   to  say.     Nevertheless 
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all  his  instincts  shrank  from  compelling 
Mabel  to  give  herself  up  to  be  imprisoned. 
Humanity  worked  more  strongly  than  reason 
on  this  point,  and  the  curate  knew — battle 
as  he  would  with  himself — that  if  Mabel, 
terror-stricken,  asked  him  to  abet  her  in  her 
flight  and  concealment,  he  would  abet  her. 

Full  of  these  musings,  Tobias  Ramshart 
returned  to  his  house,  and  found  on  the  hall 
table  a  letter  awaiting  him  with  the  super- 
scription :  ON  HER  MAJESTY'S  SER- 
VICE. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

The  letter  came  from  Lord  Champlesse,  and 
was  marked  "  private." 

"  Home  Office,  Whitehall 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  felt  justified  in 
advising  the  grant  of  a  free  pardon  to  Albert 
Snow,  and  has  further  recommended  to  the 
Treasury  that  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  shall  be  paid  to  him.  Snow  will  be 
released  either  this  evening  or  to-morrow, 
but  the  enclosed  order  will  enable  you  and 
other  of  his  friends  to  visit  him  at  Millbank 
so  soon  as  you  please. 

'*  Yours  truly, 

"  Champlesse. 
"  The  Rev.  Tobias  Ramshart." 
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"  Thank  Heaven  for  that !  "  murmured 
Ramshart,  yet  with  no  such  transport  as  he 
would  have  felt  had  the  letter  reached  him 
a  few  hours  earlier.  Indeed  he  could  have 
now  wished  that  the  authorities  had  been 
less  prompt  to  make  up  their  minds,  for  a 
week's  delay  might  possibly  have  enabled 
Mabel  to  rebut  the  charges  against  her,  and 
this  without  her  husband  ever  hearing  of 
these  charofes.  What  a  fate  it  would  be  for 
Albert  Snow  to  learn  on  his  release  that  his 
wife  was  in  custody  !  The  idea  was  so 
excruciatingly  painful  to  the  curate,  that  it 
sent  him  hurrying  to  the  nearest  cab-stand. 

Having  assumed  responsibility  as  the 
representative  of  Albert  Snow's  friends,  he 
was  bound  to  go  to  Millbank.  But  first  he 
must  see  Mabel.  If  she  was  still  free, 
he  must  bear  her  tidings  of  the  pardon,  and 
at  the  same  time  warn  her  of  the  dangers  by 
which  she  was  encompassed.  If  she  was 
already  arrested  he  must  go  to  Scotland  Yard, 
and  ascertain  precisely  of  what  she  was 
accused,  in  order  that  he  might  make  his 
dismal  report  of  the  matter  to  her  husband. 

It  was  a  strange   transition,  to  pass  from 
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the  hideous  visions  of  gaols  to  the  mirrors 
and  marbles  of  a  great  hotel.  The  curate^s 
heart  thumped  as  he  inquired  if  Mrs.  Snow 
was  at  home.  She  was,  and  had  left  a 
message  in  the  hall,  that  if  anybody  called 
for  her  she  was  to  be  found  in  the  Ladies' 
Coffee  Room.  Ramshart  was  directed 
towards  this  apartment.  Its  tall  windows 
had  view  on  Wesminster  Abbey.  At  one 
of  the  tables  sat  a  party  of  children  taking 
their  tea  with  a  foreign  governess,  and  near 
a  corner  window  Mabel  was  seated  with  a 
tea-tray  and  an  evening  newspaper  before 
her.  But  she  was  not  alone,  for  a  little  child 
of  three  had  wandered  away  from  the  other 
table  to  strike  up  acquaintanceship  with  her. 
His  brothers  and  sisters,  with  their  mouths 
full  of  bread  and  butter,  laughed  at  his  prattle, 
and  there  was  an  interchange  of  smiles 
between  Mabel  and  the  foreign  governess 
as  the  small  fellow  clung  to  the  black  dress 
of  the  friend  whom  he  had  chosen  for  himself. 
Mabel  kept  the  child  beside  her,  with  one 
of  her  hands  on  his  flaxen  head  as  she  greeted 
the  curate,  and  asked  with  a  wondrous 
placidity — as   it  seemed  to   him — if  he  was 
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bringing  "any  news?"  His  answer  was  to 
hand  her  Lord  Champlesse's  letter,  which 
she  devoured  at  a  glance. 

"  My  poor  Albert !"  she  exclaimed,  press- 
ing the  paper  instinctively  to  her  heart,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  But  she  displayed 
no  other  emotion.  The  tiny  fist  of  her  com- 
panion still  clutched  at  her  dress,  and  the 
child's  eyes  were  peering  with  astonishment 
at  the  clergyman's  discomfited  visage.  For 
Ramshart  was  gazing  in  dismay  at  Mabel 
Snow's  hair.  Could  he  be  mistaken  through 
the  effect  of  the  evening  light,  or  was  it  a 
fact  that  Mabel's  hair  had  turned  grey  all 
round  the  temples  ?  It  was  a  fact,  and  by 
that  token  it  was  shown  that  she  had  aged 
ten  years  in  a  night. 

"  I  will  order  you  some  tea,  Mr.  Ramshart, 
whilst  I  go  and  put  on  my  bonnet,"  she  said, 
all  unconscious  of  the  change  which  the 
curate  was  perceiving  in  her ;  and,  leading 
the  little  child  by  the  hand  to  his  governess, 
she  left  the  room. 

Tobias  Ramshart  rose  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  The  evening  sky  was  growing 
dark  over  the  Abbey  towers,  and  there  was 
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no  longer  a  streak  of  light  in  the  clouds. 
The  curate  glanced  upwards,  and,  among  all 
the  sorrowful  faces  that  were  being  turned 
towards  heaven  at  that  moment  in  the  ereat 
world  of  London,  where  some  heart  breaks, 
and  some  life  is  taken  at  every  instant,  there 
was  none  that  gazed  above  for  inspiration 
more  yearningly  than  did  this  unhappy 
clergyman. 

How  was  he  to  discharge  his  mission  ? 
His  soul  shrank  from  its  cruelty — yet, 
supposing  Mabel  were  arrested  without  a 
word  of  warning  from  him  ?  Supposing  she 
was  torn  away  from  her  husband  before  his 
sight  ?  The  thing  had  to  be  done,  and  done 
it  was  somehow,  as  soon  as  Mabel  had 
returned. 

She  had  seated  herself  opposite  him,  on 
the  hint  that  he  had  something  to  say.  Her 
veil  was  down,  and  she  was  buttoning  her 
gloves.  Only  once  did  she  interrupt  his 
nervously  spoken  narrative,  and  that  was 
when,  letting  her  hands  fall  into  her  lap,  she 
moaned — 

"  My  brother  accused  of  having  murdered 
Charles    Harro well's   father! "    but   the 
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words  came  faintly,  and  died  away  into  a 
long  silence  like  a  voice  in  the  night. 

The  story  was  told,  and  Tobias  Ramshart 
found  himself  stirring  a  cup  of  tea.  Fortu- 
nately waiters  were  moving  about  the  room, 
or  he  would  have  broken  down.  More  than 
once  his  words  nearly  choked  him.  That 
which  moved  him  most  was  to  witness  Mabel's 
resignation.  She  listened  with  head  bent 
and  downcast  eyes  as  though  it  were  her 
appointed  fate  in  this  life  to  bear  nothing  but 
adversity. 

There  was  little  light  in  the  vacant  room 
now,  and  Mabel's  features  behind  her  black 
veil  were  indistinguishable ;  but  a  waiter 
touched  an  electric  switch  and  all  the  globes 
in  the  gilt  chandeliers  blazed  at  once. 
Thereon  Mabel  rose,  and  said  simply — 

*'  Will  you  take  me  to  Scotland  Yard,  Mr. 
Ramshart ;  and  if  they  detain  me  you  will  go 
for  my  husband,  won't  you  ?  " 

So  they  left  the  hotel  together,  walking 
towards  Parliament  Street.  The  street 
lamps  were  lighted,  the  pavements  were 
thronged,  the  roadways  teemed  with  omni- 
buses and  carriages,  and  as  several  crossings 
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had  to  be  passed,  Ramshart  and  Mabel  re- 
mained almost  silent.  She  only  put  one  or 
two  short  questions  intended  to  elicit  the 
specific  nature  of  the  charges  against  her  ; 
but  as  to  these  the  curate  could  say  little. 
He  had  only  wits  enough  about  him  to  see 
that  he  had  warned  Mabel  of  a  great  danger, 
and  that  she  had  gone  forth  to  face  it 
intrepidly. 

In  Whitehall  the  pavement  grows  broader, 
and  as  there  were  fewer  people,  Mabel  broke 
silence  by  saying,  and  this  without  a  pause 
in  her  quick  walking — 

*'  They  will  not  expect  me  to  say  anything 
against  my  brother,  Mr.  Ramshart  ?  That 
cannot  be.  He  was  always  kind  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  they  wrong  him.  But  we  have 
only  a  few  moments  left,  and  I  wish  to  speak 
about  my  husband.  If  you  have  to  go  alone, 
you  will  take  care  that  the  news  of  this  is 
broken  to  him  as  gently  as  possible,  will  you 
not?" 

"  Oh,  but  I  hope "  began  the  curate, 

and  he  could  utter  no  more. 

"  Then  there  is  my  engagement  with 
Charles    Harrowell,"   continued   Mabel,    not 
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heeding  him.  "  I  had  relied  that  I  might 
teU  my  husband  of  this  myself,  but  if  I  am 
prevented,  and  if  the  report  reaches  him  from 
others,  may  I  trust  you  to  tell  him  that  I  was 
never  unmindful  of  all  his  kindness  to  me. 
You  know  he  took  me  from  a  home  where  we 
^vere  very  wretched.  It  was  thanks  to  him 
that  my  poor  mother  died  in  comfort,  and 
durine  all  the  time  we  were  married  he  was 
most  tender  and  affectionate.  I  never  knew 
so  good  a  man,  and  I  have  always  remem- 
bered this  with  gratitude  and  love.  May  I 
beg  you  to  tell  him  that  ?  " 

Tobias  Ramshart  was  crying. 

In  the  public  street  this  man  pressed  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes  and  sobbed.  What 
more  was  said  by  Mabel  he  could  not  hear, 
but  a  small  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm  and  he 
was  drawn  under  an  archway.  *'  Here  we 
are.  Mr.  Ramshart.  Do  not  grieve  like 
this.  Let  us  see  how  we  can  do  for  the 
best ; "  and  it  was  she,  poor  creature,  who 
in  this  crucial  moment  found  a  smile  to 
cheer  him  by  showing  that  she  was  brave. 

How  the  next  few  minutes  were  got  through 
Ramshart  could  not  have  said.     It  was  Mabel 
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who  seemed  to  do  all  the  speaking.  They 
were  shown  into  a  white-washed  room  where 
a  large  gas  jet  flared,  and  several  men  in  and 
out  of  uniform  came  in,  stared  at  them,  and 
walked  out  ag'ain.  At  last  a  man  with  a 
squint  appeared,  closed  the  door,  and  intro- 
duced himself. 

"  My  name  is  Mr.  Chalvey." 

Then  Tobias  Ramshart  recollected  that  he 
was  Mabel's  protector.  He  drew  himself  up, 
and  it  was  without  any  quailing  in  his  look 
or  faltering  in  his  voice  that  he  stated  who 
Mabel  was,  and  who  he  was. 

"  This  is  Mrs.  Snow,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Albert  Snow,  and  I  am  a  clergyman,  Mr. 
Tobias  Ramshart.  You  have  brought  charges 
against  this  lady  :  will  you  tell  us  what  they 
are?" 

"  That  is  ]Mrs.  Snow,  is  it  ? "'  asked  the 
detective,  whose  eyes  twinkled  all  over  the 
room  as  he  scrutinized  ^'vlabel's  unveiled 
features. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  your  suspicions 
have  been  excited  because  Mrs.  Snow  left 
her  hotel  yesterday  of  a  sudden,"  continued 
Ramshart,  ''  but  I  must  tell  you  that  there 
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was  no  secrecy  about  this,  for  I  accompanied 
her  ;  and  there  is  no  concealment  about  her 
present  address.'' 

''That's  right  enough,  I  dare  say,"  answered 
Mr.  Chalvey. 

If  Ramshart  had  but  known  it,  Mabel's 
removal  was  the  accidental  circumstance  that 
had  saved  her  from  arrest.  Had  the  police 
found  her  during  their  first  heat  of  clue- 
hunting,  they  would  have  apprehended  her ; 
but,  several  hours  elapsing,  they  had  had  time 
for  reflection.  Mr.  Chalvey  had  received  a 
**  wigging  "  (as  he  would  have  called  it)  from 
one  of  his  superiors.  The  entire  Press  was 
belching  flames  over  Albert  Snow's  case,  and 
if  the  injured  man's  wife  had  just  at  this 
moment  been  put  into  prison  on  a  charge 
that  could  not  be  substantiated,  public  opinion 
would  have  been  thrown  into  a  frenzy.  There 
are  times  when  the  police  may  collar  a  vaga- 
bond for  looking  over  a  hedge,  and  other 
times  when  they  must  let  the  beggar  ride  off 
on  horseback  before  they  dare  pursue  him. 
This  was  a  moment  when  it  behoved  them  to 
be  wary  of  beggars,  and  that  much  had  been 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Chalvey  without  any  kind 
of  circumlocution  by  one  of  his  chiefs. 
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"  I  suppose  you  know  there's  a  warrant 
out  against  your  brother,  Mr.  Chauncey 
Travers,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Mr.  Chalvey,  whose 
voice  had  an  aggressive  snap,  for  he  felt  Hke 
a  bloodhound  chained  up. 

''  We  inferred  that  to  be  the  case,"  replied 
Ramshart. 

"  Did  you,  now  ?  "  muttered  the  detective 
in  his  usual  tone  of  doubt.  "  However,  we 
don't  hold  any  warrant  against  Mrs.  Snow." 

"  Is  it  your  wish  to  search  my  things  ? " 
asked  Mabel,  calmly. 

*'  No,  thank  you,  ma'am.  Why  should  we  ? 
You  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  hide  away 
anything  you  didn't  want  us  to  see." 

''  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  Mrs.  Snow 
only  heard  within  the  last  hour,  and  that  from 
me,  what  suppositions  you  had  been  uttering 
about  her,"  declared  the  curate  warmly. 

"  You  don't  say  so  ? "  responded  Mr. 
Chalvey. 

''  I  do  say  so,"  replied  Ramshart,  not 
understanding  the  detective's  style  of  retort. 
He  had  been  on  tenter-hooks  during  Mr. 
Chalvey's  cool  survey  of  Mabel,  and  he  now 
felt  disposed   to  resent  the   man's  incredu- 
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lity.  But  Mr.  Chalvey  was  not  doubting  his 
word. 

He  was  a  pretty  good  reader  of  men's 
countenances,  as  most  detectives  are,  while 
remaining  ever  on  his  guard  against  feminine 
physiognomies.  It  has  happened  to  every 
detective  to  be  once  or  twice  thoroughly  de- 
ceived by  a  woman's  face,  and  such  lessons 
are  not  forgotten.  In  Mr.  Chalvey's  sight 
Mrs.  Snow  was  at  best  a  young  woman  who 
had  plotted  to  commit  bigamy  with  a  young 
man,  who  had  become  possessed  of  a  large 
fortune  through  a  crime  of  her  brother's, 
consequently  "  a  bad  lot,"  a  comely,  **  bad 
lot,"  yet  one  whose  winning  ways  were  no 
more  to  be  trusted  than  the  purring  of  a 
lynx.  The  honesty  of  Ramshart's  face  was, 
however,  unmistakable,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Chalvey  addressed  his  remarks  exclusively 
to  the  clergyman. 

"  The  matter  stands  in  this  way,  sir.  Mrs. 
Snow  passes  a  bank-note  that  was  known  to 
be  in  Mr.  Harrowell's  hands  shortly  before 
he  died.  We'll  say  that  she  got  it  from  her 
brother ;  but  it's  not  yet  proved  that  her 
brother  stole  it." 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that." 

"  I  am  repeating  what  my  chiefs  say,  sir. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  Mrs.  Snow  could  be 
prosecuted  for  unlawful  possession,just  by  w^ay 
of  proving  how  she  got  the  money  ;  but  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Charles  Harrowell  Is  the 
proper  man  to  move  In  the  matter,  and  If  he 
won't,  why  the  Crown  office  won  t — at  least,  for 
the  present.  The  orders  are  to  wait  until 
Travers  Is  caught." 

**  Then  Mrs.  Snow  Is  free,"  asked  the 
curate,  whose  tongue  halted  as  he  put  this 
question. 

"  I  never  said  she  wasn't  free,  sir.  I'm 
not  a  magistrate." 

What  a  mercy  was  this  ending !  Ramshart 
gave  his  arm  to  Mabel,  and  Mr.  Chalvey 
opened  the  door,  saying  civilly,  "  Let  me 
show  you  the  way,  sir.  Its  easier  to  get  Into 
these  places  than  out  of  them." 

Once  more  Ramshart  and  Mabel  stood  In 
the  street.  It  was  close  upon  eight  o'clock, 
a  late  hour  for  visiting  a  prison.  Neverthe- 
less the  effort  to  see  Albert  Snow,  or,  failing 
him,  the  Governor  of  Mlllbank,  must  be 
made,  so   Ramshart  hailed  the  first  passing 
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cab,  and  ten  minutes  later  he  and  Mabel  were 
admitted  into  the  penitentiary. 

***** 
Since  Albert  Snow  had  been  removed  to 
Millbank  he  had  lived  with  the  presentiment 
that  his  captivity  was  nearing  its  end.  He 
was  not  yet  free,  but  the  air  of  liberty  was 
blowing  through  the  open  doors  of  his  prison, 
so  to  say.  Everybody  was  prudently  kind  to 
him.  He  had  been  placed  in  one  of  the  in- 
firmary cells,  which  was  as  nearly  like  a  room 
as  any  gaol  den  can  be  ;  he  had  a  bed  instead 
of  a  hammock,  and  about  twice  the  regula- 
tion amount  of  fresh  air  and  light.  The 
chaplain  paid  him  a  visit,  and,  being  at  pains 
to  conceal  that  he  had  only  come  in  out  of 
curiosity,  spoke  to  him  considerately  about 
his  cough.  Several  warders  came  in  to  have 
a  look  at  him,  but  all  explained  their  intrusion 
by  pretending  that  they  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  cell  was  warm  enough,  or  cool 
enough.  Lastly  the  doctor,  a  benign  old 
man,  arrived  with  an  assistant,  felt  his  pulse, 
placed  an  ear  to  his  chest,  and  promised  to 
send  him  some  lozenges. 

The    prisoner    suffered    much    from    his 
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cough,  but  that  which  troubled  him  most 
during  the  night  and  the  day  that  he  spent 
at  Millbank,  was  the  thought  that  Mabel  had 
been  duped  into  thinking  him  dead.  Her 
own  resurrection  after  his  solitary  mourning 
for  her  was  less  marvellous  than  this.  In 
prison  the  mind  loses  the  faculty  for  pointed 
reflection.  When  thoughts  cannot  lead  to 
action,  but  must  on  the  contrary  conduce  to 
the  philosophy  of  enforced  inaction,  the 
spirit  broods,  but  instinctively  refrains  from 
concluding,  '' I  can  do  nothing'' — this  being 
the  inevitable  conclusion  of  all  musings,  the 
powerlessness  of  the  body  puts  a  drag  on 
the  intellect. 

Albert  Snow  in  his  slow  thinkings  imagined 
every  cause  to  his  marvel  but  the  right  one. 
Mabel  must  have  been  seriously  ill,  perhaps 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  maybe  that  in  a 
delirium  she  had  spoken  of  him  as  dead  to 
those  around  her.  So  had  the  thing  got 
about.  His  reason  ended  by  fastening  on 
this  explanation.  It  was  not  in  him  to  con- 
ceive any  elaborate  network  of  fraud. 
There  are  ceilings  made  of  certain  fine 
woods  in  which  the  spiders  will  never  spin 
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their   webs,   and   there   are   men    in   whose 
brains  evil  suspicions  will  not  dwell. 

The  morning  crept  on.  The  dinner  bell 
clanged,  the  passages  resounded  with  the 
tramp  of  men  returning  from  work,  the 
slamming  of  cell  doors,  the  rolling  of  trollies 
with  mess-tins  and  the  banging  of  those 
same  tins  on  to  the  open  door-traps.  Every- 
thing in  a  prison — excepting  the  silent  tread 
of  the  warders  in  their  list  slippers — is  ac- 
complished with  the  maximum  of  noise,  but 
the  periodical  riots  are  always  followed  by  a 
dead  calm.  Five  minutes  after  the  tumult 
of  dinner-serving,  not  a  sound  could  be 
heard  in  the  building,  whilst  a  thousand 
prisoners  ate  their  pittances  in  solitude. 

Snow  was  not  to  be  regaled  with  prison 
fare.  Some  delicacies — that  is,  a  little  beef 
broth  and  custard  pudding — were  sent  him 
on  a  tray,  and  by  this  he  vaguely  guessed 
that  he  was  deemed  to  be  very  ill.  He  did 
not  feel  so.  He  could  stand  and  walk,  yet 
there  was  a  consciousness  in  him  that  his 
coming  liberty  offered  no  allurements.  When 
a  man  has  been  long  starving,  the  appetite 
dies.     Snow  had  hungered  for  liberty  when 
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he  had  health  and  strength  to  enjoy  it ;  and 
now  it  was  cominof  when  there  was  but  the 
shadow  of  a  Hfe  left  in  him. 

He  drank  his  broth  and  lay  down  on  his 
bed  to  rest.  As  he  did  so,  he  fell  to  think- 
ing of  a  certain  family  of  Browns  who  had 
been  his  friends  and  patients  at  Kilburn 
when  he  practised  there.  We  all  incarnate 
public  opinion  in  the  persons  of  a  few 
individuals,  and  Snow  had  over  and  over 
again  wondered,  since  his  troubles  began, 
what  these  Browns  thought  of  him  ?  What 
would  they  think  of  him  now  when  he  was 
released  ?  and  what  should  he  do  after  his 
liberation  ?  Was  he  to  practise  again  and 
live  once  more  with  Mabel  in  a  quiet, 
suburban  house — busy  all  the  morning  in 
his  study,  driving  all  the  afternoon  in  his 
hired  brougham  (what  had  become  of  old 
Dobbs  the  coachman,  who  used  to  drive 
him  ?),  and  returning  at  evening  to  his  garden 
gate  where  the  red  lantern  shone  ?  That 
red  light  kept  dancing  before  his  closed  eyes 
till  it  confounded  itself  by  degrees  with  other 
lights — that  of  the  signals  on  the  dark  rail- 
way lines  where  the  trains  pass  like  thunder, 
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that  of  ships  at  sea  when  the  moon  is  clouded 
and  the  wind  soughs  mournfully  over  the 
rolling  waves,  that  of  the  sun  when  it  sets 
on  a  wintry  plain,  when  the  ground  is  all 
white  and  the  trees  bare,  and  that  of  the  fire- 
side when  the  curtains  are  drawn  and  the 
world  is  shut  out,  and  when  cold  and  fatigue 
are  forgotten.  .  .  . 

Albert  Snow  was  startled  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  loud  unlocking  of  his  door, 
and  the  two  governors,  he  of  Portland  and 
he  of  Millbank,  stood  before  him  to  announce 
that  he  was  to  have  the  Queen's  pardon  for 
the  crime  which  he  had  never  committed. 

The  former  spoke  of  a  conference  at  the 
Home  Office,  and  repeated  what  the  judge 
had  said :  the  latter  spoke  of  pecuniary 
arrangements,  new  clothes,  and  discharge 
to-morrow  morninof.  Then  both  shook 
hands  with  him.  It  was  a  strange  sensation. 
So  far  as  he  recollected,  not  a  man  had 
shaken  his  hand  for  four  years. 

But  the  governor  of  Portland  had  not 
finished  his  say.  It  was  an  outrage  upon  all 
the  feelings  of  this  functionary  that  somebody 
had  dared  to  forge  his  name  to  a  letter  pur- 
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porting  to  convey  information  of  a  convict's 
death.  That  malefactor — who  was  wanted 
for  other  things — would  be  brought  to 
justice,  **but  meanwhile — meanwhile,"  said 
the  governor,  "  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  tell 
you,  Dr.  Snow,  that  you  were  nearly  made 
the  victim  of  an  odious  machination.  Your 
wife,  having  been  induced  to  believe  that 
you  were  dead,  contracted — ahem  ! — new 
ties,  and  had  not  your  innocence  been 
established,  she  would  soon  have  become 
the  wife  of  another — of  a  wealthy  young 
man,  Mr.  Charles  Harrowell." 

***** 
Again  was  Albert  Snow  alone — his  door 
ajar  in  sign  that  he  was  free,  and  the  badge 
with  the  L.  on  it  eone  from  his  arm.  Yet 
he  had  invisible  companionship,  for  through 
that  open  door  Black  Care  had  stalked  back 
into  his  cell  to  sit  down  beside  him. 

So  Mabel  had  given  her  love  to  another ! 
So  soon,  too,  while  the  fancied  mould  upon 
his  grave  was  still  fresh,  and  now  that  she 
knew  he  was  alive  and  not  dead,  innocent 
and  not  guilty,  he  was  going  to  return  to  her 
unwelcome.     His  wife,  his  darling — who  at 
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their  last  meeting  had  called  to  him  in  her 
sweetly  plaintive  voice  to  hope  and  to  trust 
in  her  undying  constancy — who  was  this 
man  who  had  lured  her  away  from  him  ? 
The  prisoner's  glance  fell  upon  a  polished 
pewter  plate  that  was  standing  upon  its  rim 
on  a  shelf  against  the  wall.  He  caught  it 
up — it  was  the  only  mirror  in  the  cell,  and 
on  its  surface  he  saw  the  reflection  of  his 
close-cropped  head,  his  lean,  haggard  face 
with  a  beard  of  two  day's  growth,  and  his 
vile  grey  clothes  stamped  all  over  with  black 
arrowheads.  A  pretty  man  was  he  to  com- 
pare with  Mabel's  wealthy  young  suitor, 
whoever  he  might  be !  The  plate  dropped 
from  his  hands  and  rolled  with  an  endless 
clattering:  on  the  hard  cement  floor. 

"  O  God,  it  is  like  my  heart — unbreak- 
able!" cried  the  unhappy  man.  "Why 
hasn't  my  heart  and  my  life  with  it  been 
shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces  !  " 

The  plate  had  hardly  done  rolling  when  a 
procession  of  visitors  began.  First  came 
the  prison  tailor,  tape  in  hand,  to  measure 
Dr.  Snow  for  a  "liberty  suit."  "We  keep 
em  in  stock,"  he  said,  "and  perhaps  we  can 
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find  one  that  will  do  for  you  with  a  bit  of 
altering."      Next    came    the    chaplain,    with 
hands    outstretched    and    looks    of    earnest 
sympathy — words  hovering  on  his  lips  which 
he  dared  not   utter,  for  he  was  abashed   as 
before  a  martyr.    After  him  warders  dropped 
in,  respectful,  hearty,  but  with  tact  enough 
in  their  rough  speech,  for  to  a  man  they  all 
felt  for  him  ;  and  it  was  a  strange  thing  how 
the  presence  of  one  innocent  prisoner  in  this 
penitentiary   pervaded    all    the    life   of    the 
place  on  that  day.     It  was  as  when  a  child 
is  born  in  a  house,  or  as  when  a  dead  body 
lies   in    a   chamber   beside    which   all    must 
tread  softly.     The  news  had  circulated — as 
such  news  will — through  every  cell,  among 
the    thousand  prisoners  who  went   to  their 
afternoon  tasks,  with   remorse  or  prickings 
of  envy,  according  to  the  spirit  that  was  in 
them,  but  all  dimly  proud  in  the  feeling  of 
their    common    humanity    that    one    among 
them   had   suffered   unjustly,   had  borne  his 
persecution,  and  now  saw  his  innocence  pro- 
claimed. 

In   this  way  a  few  more  hours  went  by, 
and  then  the  tailor  returned  with  a  *'  liberty 
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suit."  **  They're  a  bit  rough,"  he  remarked, 
"  but  they'll  do  to  go  out  with,  and  you'll 
soon  be  changing  them  for  others." 

They  were  clothes  like  a  pilot's,  in  thick 
blue  serge  of  poor  quality,  but  when  Albert 
Snow  had  put  them  on  then  he  became 
aware  of  his  transformation.  A  looking- 
glass  being  brought  him,  he  saw  in  it  that 
he  was  another  man,  and  now  he  might  have 
stepped  into  the  free  air  at  once,  had  he 
pleased,  for  the  governor  of  Millbank  re- 
turned with  a  pressing  air  to  talk  about 
newspaper  reporters  and  other  such  people, 
who  might  be  thronging  round  the  prison 
door  to-morrow  morning,  if  the  exact  hour 
of  the  prisoner's  discharge  got  to  be  known. 

''  You  would  like  to  avoid  all  that,  I  am 
sure,"  he  said.  ''  One  of  your  friends,  Mr. 
Ramshart  has  been  written  to,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  coming  this  evening ;  it  will  be 
better,  I  think,  that  you  should  go  away 
with  him  quietly." 

''  Has  Mr.  Ramshart  promised  to  come  ?  " 
asked  Snow,  with  a  cutting  pang,  as  he 
noticed  that  the  governor  omitted  to  mention 
his  wife's  name. 
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''  The  Home  Office  has  been  in  communi- 
cation with  him  as  your  chief  friend,"  repHed 
the  governor;  ''but  you  need  not  wait  for 
him  unless  you  please.  Here  is  some  money 
which  I  have  been  ordered  to  give  you  (and 
he  laid  some  bank-notes  on  the  table)  the 
rest  will  be  paid  to  you  at  the  Home  Office 
on  your  personal  application." 

"  I  will  wait  till  Mr.  Ramshart  comes," 
said  Snow,  in  a  hollow  voice  and  with  in- 
difference. 

*'  Very  well  then,  come  with  me,"  said  the 
governor  kindly,  "you  shall  wait  elsewhere." 

He  led  the  discharged  man  out  of  the 
block  of  prison  buildings,  across  a  courtyard, 
and  into  the  library  of  his  own  private  house. 
The  gas  was  lit,  a  fire  burned  in  the  grate, 
and  there  was  a  cosy  leather  armchair  in 
which  he  installed  his  guest,  giving  him 
newspapers  to  read  and  telling  him  cheerily 
to  be  comfortable.  Here  Snow  sat,  not  yet 
accustomed  to  the  feel  of  his  new  clothes, 
and  without  any  wish  to  read,  his  chin  rest- 
ing on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  gazing  dreamily 
at  the  faces  in  the  fire. 

Nobody  intruded  upon  him.     Only  once 
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the  governor  looked  in  to  say  that  it  was 
nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  that  he  hoped  Mr. 
Ramshart  would  not  delay  much  longer. 
"  I  think  a  little  whiskey  and  water  would 
do  you  good,"  he  added,  with  a  close  look 
at  the  patient — for  a  prisoner  was  Snow  no 
longer.     ''  Let  me  fetch  you  some." 

A  few  minutes  more  of  silence  and  wait- 
ing, then  voices  whispered  outside  :  the  door 
was  opened,  a  dress  rustled,  and  Albert  Snow 
started  up,  his  hand  clutching  at  the  mantel- 
shelf. 

**  Mabel,  is  that  you  come  back  to  me  ?  " 
he  cried,  unable  to  advance  a  step. 

*'  My  darling !  my  husband ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, throwing  herself  into  his  arms. 
"  God  be  thanked  for  this — at  last !  We  are 
together  again — never  to  be  parted  in  this 
life — never,  never  !  " 

Tobias  Ramshart,  who  was  waiting  out- 
side, softly  closed  the  door,  and  allowed  ten 
minutes  to  elapse  before  he  joined  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Hettie,  Bettle,  and  Pattle  Sheeves  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  served  *'  The 
Magpie  "  right.  The  Magpie,  as  we  know, 
was  the  Hon.  Miss  Winifred  Champion,  and 
that  which  served  her  right,  according  to 
these  young  ladies,  was  that,  having  set  her 
cap  at  Charlie  Harrowell,  she  had  been  made 
to  repent  of  it. 

Rumours  reached  Granofe  House  of  a 
dreadful  scene  at  Eglantine  Cottage  between 
Lord  Champlesse  and  his  sister.  The 
Under  Secretary  had  not  scrupled  to  use  such 
expressions  as  ''  unmaidenly  forwardness," 
"  family  disgrace,"  etc.,  and  the  end  of  the 
matter  was  that  Lady  Champlesse  and  her 
daughter  left  Henley  very  quietly.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  Lord  Champ- 
lesse, who  had  had  some  vague  idea  of  com- 
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peting-  with  Bob  Sheeves  for  the  favour 
of  Lucy  Harrowell,  snapped  off  his  courtship 
short. 

Of  course  the  Sheeves  family  heard  all 
the  stories  about  Charlie  Harrowell,  and 
they  credited  none  of  the  police  suspicions 
against  him  ;  but  they  were  very  glad  that 
Winifred  Champion  should  believe  them  all. 
Those  were  days  of  great  excitement  at  the 
Grange.  Mr.  Sheeves  brought  down  the 
flesh-creepy  tidings  that  Charlie  was  being 
watched  by  a  detective.  Ann  and  Lucy 
went  up  to  London  to  keep  their  brother 
company.  The  newspapers  reported  that 
Chauncey  Travers  was  suspected  of  having 
murdered  the  late  Alderman  Harrowell,  and 
advertisements  appeared  with  a  description 
of  that  runaway,  and  the  offer  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  as  a  reward  for  his  capture. 

This  was  not  a  Government  offer ;  it  was 
made  in  the  name  of  '*  the  family  of  Alder- 
man Harrowell,"  for  Mr.  Sheeves  earnestly 
impressed  upon  Charlie  that  he  must  stand 
before  the  world  as  a  son  most  anxious  for 
the  apprehension  of  his  father's  assassin. 
Whereupon  Charlie  said,  **  Offer  ten   thou- 
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sand  pounds,  if  you  like,"  to  which  Mr. 
Sheeves  judiciously  replied,  "  No,  that  would 
be  overdoing  it." 

In  the  first  throes  of  their  agitation,  our 
friends  at  Henley  lived  in  momentary  expec- 
tation of  new  shocks,  but  gradually  this 
excitement  wore  off.  The  detective  vanished 
from  Highbury  Place.  Charlie  went  to  Scot- 
land Yard,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sheeves  and 
a  solicitor,  and  cleared  himself  entirely  in 
the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  of  police. 
They  had  no  right  to  question  him,  they 
said,  but  he  insisted  on  being  questioned, 
and  he  stood  the  ordeal  of  examination  so 
bravely,  he  furnished  explanations  so  full 
and  satisfactory  as  to  all  his  conduct,  his 
movements,  and  his  relations  with  Travers, 
that  the  commissioners  ended  by  expressing 
their  regret  that  he  had  been  subjected  to 
annoyance.  Mr.  Chalvey  was  called  in  to 
apologize  to  him. 

"  You've  made  a  regular  fool  of  yourself 
over  this  affair,"  said  one  of  the  commissioners 
privately  to  the  detective.  *'  You  might  have 
seen  from  the  first  that  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  legal  proof  against  this  young 
gentleman." 
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"  I  meant  to  do  my  duty,  sir,"  answered 
Chalvey,  crestfallen. 

''  But  you  have  not  done  your  duty.  It 
is  not  a  detective's  duty  to  bring  reckless 
accusations." 

''  No,  sir  ;  but " 

"  But,  what  ?  " 

**  Well,  sir,  if  I  might  make  so  free  as  to 
ask  it,  What  would  you  think  of  a  poor  man 
who  lived  cheek  by  jowl  with  his  father's 
murderer  and  shared  the  swag  with  him  ? 
What  did  young  Mr.  Harrowell  give  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  that  Travers  for  ?  In 
my  opinion  the  matter  isn't  square  at  all,  not 
by  any  means." 

*'  You  had  better  keep  your  opinion  to 
yourself,  however,"  said  the  commissioner. 
''It  will  be  for  the  judge  and  jury  to  emit 
opinions  at  the  proper  time." 

In  sum,  so  far  as  the  Sheeves  family  were 
concerned,  all  that  remained  on  record  against 
Charlie  Harrowell  after  a  few  days  was  that 
he  had  been  in  love  with  Mabel  Snow,  and 
had  artfully  concealed  the  fact  whilst  at 
Henley.  But,  then,  nobody  had  asked  him 
if  he  was  in  love,  and   Hettie,  Bettie,   and 
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Pattie  could  not  avouch  that  he  had  acted 
towards  one  of  themselves  as  if  he  were 
heart  free.  His  goings  on  with  Winifred 
Champion  had  been  much  more  compromising 
and  condemnable.  However,  the  matter 
resolved  itself  into  this,  that  Mabel  Snow 
had  now  been  restored  to  her  husband,  and 
that  the  house  of  Champion  was  nevermore 
likely  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Harrowell,  whereupon  Charlie  remained 
single,  unengaged,  and  in  all  respects  an 
eligible  parti. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Mrs.  Sheeves  began 
telling  her  husband  pretty  often  that  he  ought 
to  bring  back  the  Harrowells  to  Henley. 

*'You  can't  allow  that  poor  boy  and  his 
sisters  to  go  on  living  in  that  dreadful  place 
at  Highbury.  What  they  find  to  do  there 
I  can't  imagine." 

"  My  dear,  I  am  at  them  every  day," 
answered  Mr.  Sheeves.  **  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  do  nothing  but  stare  out  of  the 
window  and  yawn,  nagging  at  one  another 
sometimes  for  a  change." 

"  Does  Charlie  continue  to  feel  so  bitterly 
against  Mr.  Armstrong  }  " 
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''  Yes ;  he  won't  see  him  or  hear  his  name 
mentioned." 

''Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  declared 
Mrs.  Sheeves  ;  "  it  passes  my  understanding 
how  Ann  Harrowell  can  ever  have  become 
so  infatuated  about  such  a  man." 

*'Lucy  is  no  better,"  grumbled  Mr.  Sheeves. 
*'  I  don't  think  our  Bob  has  much  chance 
in  that  direction.  She  has  taken  to  gadding 
about  with  Mr.  Ramshart,  the  curate,  who 
seems  now  to  be  Charlie's  best  friend.  The 
fellow  is  in  and  out  of  the  house  all  day." 

"  I  never  thought  much  of  those  Harrowell 
girls !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sheeves,  with  a  toss 
of  the  head,  "  but  Charlie  is  a  nice  boy  ;  he 
only  wants  proper  direction,  and  it  would  be 
a  real  kindness  to  bring  him  under  good 
influences — the  free  translation  of  which  was 
that  Charlie  ought  to  be  drawn  under  the 
influences  of  Hettie,  Bettie,  and  Pattie 
Sheeves. 

The  life  at  Highbury  Place  was,  indeed, 
not  pleasant.  Hugh  Armstrong  was  banished 
from  the  house,  and  if  his  name  was  by 
chance  uttered,  Charlie  flew  into  a  passion 
and  called  him  all  kinds  of  hard  things  ;  he 
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had  gone  so  far  as  to  style  him  a  *'  meddle- 
some snob."  Ann  was  indignant,  sorrowed, 
cried  in  secret,  and  had  to  console  herself  by 
exchanging  letters  with  her  lover.  Lucy 
took  her  sister's  part,  but  her  lips  were  to 
some  extent  closed  by  Charlie's  new-born 
cordiality  towards  Tobias  Ramshart.  The 
curate  was  Mabel's  friend,  and  on  that 
account  Charlie  conceived  a  whole-hearted 
liking  for  him.  He  spoke  of  Ramshart  now 
as  one  of  the  noblest  fellows  living,  and  this 
was  very  agreeable  to  Lucy,  who,  moreover, 
was  being  taught  by  the  public  press  to  look 
upon  the  clergyman  as  a  hero.  The  news- 
papers rather  exaggerated  Mr.  Ramshart's 
part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Albert  Snow, 
and  letters  reached  him  from  all  quarters  of 
the  kingdom  (many  of  them  anonymous), 
praising  him  for  being  a  good  brave  man. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  number  of  beggars 
called  at  his  lodgings  to  repeat  these  en- 
comiums with  an  eloquence  more  fluent  than 
disinterested.  But  the  most  gratifying  proof 
which  the  curate  received  of  the  general 
esteem  in  which  men  held  him,  was  that  the 
patron  of  a  living  spontaneously  offered  him 
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the  incumbency  of  a  new  parish  which  was 
being  formed  in  the  north  of  London,  in  that 
very  district  where  Mabel  had  resided  as 
post-mistress.  Ramshart  was  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  at  Christmas,  by  which  time  the 
new  church  in  course  of  building  would  be 
ready,  and  now  he  had  an  object  for  walks, 
since,  whenever  he  could  spare  an  hour,  he 
would  go  and  see  how  fast  his  church  was 
rising  above  ground.  The  architect  and 
bricklayers  got  to  know  him,  and  he  was 
sure  of  a  civil  greeting  from  them  all  when 
he  picked  his  way  among  their  carts,  hewn 
stones,  and  lime  troughs. 

This  church  was  being  built  by  public 
subscription,  and,  as  always  happens,  the  con- 
tractors had  gone  to  work  long  before  all 
the  needful  money  had  been  collected.  There 
could  be  only  one  aisle  to  begin  with,  and  the 
steeple  was  to  remain  a  vision  in  the  dim 
future.  No  such  extravagance  as  a  stone 
pulpit,  brass  altar  rails,  or  stained-glass  window 
could  be  thought  of  for  the  present ;  all  the 
fixtures  must  be  of  wood,  the  plainest  and 
cheapest. 

Lucy  Harrowell  heard  of  this,  and  the  first 
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use  to  which  she  put  her  fortune  was  to  make 
a  handsome  donation  so  that  the  church  might 
have  its  steeple,  second  aisle,  and  stone  pulpit 
all  at  once,  besides  a  peal  of  bells  and  a  fine 
set  of  Communion  plate.  This  required  an 
outlay  of  six  thousand  pounds.  But  as  Lucy 
wished  to  bestow  the  gift  anonymously,  she 
had  to  transact  the  business  through  Mr. 
Sheeves.  That  worthy  almost  shrieked 
when  she  disclosed  her  intention. 

"  My  dear  girl,  if  you  take  to  building 
churches  in  every  parish  of  England,  you'll 
be  ruined  ;  no  fortune  would  stand  it." 

"  But  I  do  not  want  to  build  a  church  in 
every  parish  of  England,"  said  Lucy.  **  I  am 
only  assisting  a  church  in  one  particular 
parish." 

"  Let  it  grow  by  itself,"  replied  the  tea 
merchant.  "  Churches  are  like  trees,  what 
they  want  is  rain,  not  the  watering-pot ;  by 
which  I  mean  that  an  extravagant  donation 
like  yours  will  really  do  less  for  the  church 
in  the  long  run  than  the  shillings  and  six- 
pences which  the  clergy  will  collect  as  they 
want  them.  Why,  Lucy,  have  you  considered 
what  is  six  thousand  pounds  ?     At  five  per 
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cent  interest  it  represents  three  hundred  a 
year." 

''  So  much  as  that !  "  ejaculated  Lucy,  who 
had  not  calculated  in  that  way. 

"  Three  hundred  pounds — stipend  enough 
for  two  curates,"  repeated  Mr.  Sheeves.  "If 
you  want  to  be  very  generous,  why  don  t  you 
give  that  sum  yearly  and  save  your  capital  ?  " 

"  Because  I  would  prefer  to  pay  it  in  a  single 
sum,  as  I  have  said." 

"  You  will  have  the  treasurers  of  every 
church  fund  in  the  kingdom  running  after 
you  if  this  gets  about,"  remarked  Mr.  Sheeves 
as  a  final  argument. 

"  But  it  will  not  get  about,  if  you  keep  my 
name  secret,"  pleaded  Lucy. 

Mr.  Sheeves  remonstrated  in  vain.  The 
money  was  paid  and  the  new  vicar  guessed 
who  was  the  donor.  He  had  the  tact  not  to 
thank  Lucy  directly.  Only  a  few  days  after- 
wards, she  happened  to  ask  whether  the 
church  would  be  dedicated  to  any  saint. 

''  It  might  well  be  dedicated  to  St.  Lucy," 
he  answered,  smiling. 

"There  is  no  St.  Lucy  in  our  calendar," 
said  she  with  a  tell-tale  blush. 
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"  No,  St.  Luke  is  the  nearest  name  to  it, 
and  the  Bishop  will  surely  allow  us  to  choose 
that.  I  will  ask  him."  He  did  ask,  and  to 
St.  Luke  was  the  church  dedicated  in  due  time. 

Lucy  was  quicker  to  discover  uses  for  her 
money  than  were  her  brother  or  her  sister. 
She  had  begun  her  visits  among  the  poor 
again,  and  gave  to  them  largely — too  largely. 
If  people  could  be  sure  of  doing  twenty  times 
more  good  by  bestowing  a  pound  than  a 
shilling,  how  easy  charity  would  become  to 
the  rich  and  how  exempt  from  disappoint- 
ment !  But  charity  is  governed  by  mysterious 
laws  which  make  the  shilling  often  of  more 
value  than  the  pound,  for  discernment  must 
regulate  the  whole  matter.  Lucy  had  not 
learned  this  yet,  but  she  was  to  be  taught  by 
degrees  how  improvidence,  self-indulgence, 
and  ingratitude  may  be  distributed  quite  easily 
by  the  nineteen  shillingsworth  in  households 
where  the  twelve  pence  would  have  come  as 
a  blessing.  We  must  always  buy  our  ex- 
perience, and  dearly  too,  even  in  well  doing. 

Ann  and  Charlie  continued  to  live  as  if 
they  had  no  wealth.  The  old  house,  which 
had   been   partially  dismantled,    was   set   in 
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order  again,  and  the  project  of  selling  it  was 
temporarily  abandoned.  It  could  not  be  sold 
while  there  remained  a  chance  that  Travers 
might  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  for  the 
evidence  against  him  would  turn,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  position  of  the  apartments,  the 
arrangement  of  the  furniture,  etc.  According 
to  the  police  theory,  Travers  had  crept  into 
the  house  by  means  of  Charlie's  latch-key  on 
the  Sunday  evening  when  he  knew  that  the 
Alderman's  children  were  absent,  and  that 
one  of  the  servants  was  out  for  her  Sunday 
holiday.  It  was  assumed  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Alderman's  Sunday  habits 
and  must  have  stolen  in  while  Mr.  Harrowell 
was  taking  his  tea.  Mr.  Chalvey  suggested 
that  he  must  have  looked  through  the  area 
railings  to  see  when  both  servants  were  in 
the  kitchen  after  the  tea-tray  had  been  carried 
up,  and  must  have  entered  at  that  moment, 
secreting  himself  in  one  of  the  empty  bed- 
rooms, or  perhaps  in  the  cupboard  where  the 
corpse  was  afterwards  found,  and  coming 
forth  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  commit 
the  crime  whilst  his  victim  slept.  Further, 
Mr.  Chalvey  opined  that  the  alderman  must 
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have  been  stupefied  or  killed  outright  with 
chloroform  before  the  final  mise  en  scene  of  the 
seeming  suicide  was  ordinanced. 

Two  draughtsmen  from  Scotland  Yard 
came  to  take  plans  of  all  the  rooms,  sketching 
the  exact  position  of  every  article  of  furniture, 
and  noting  measurements  to  an  inch  scale. 
They  were  engaged  nearly  a  week  in  this 
difficult  work,  and  when  they  had  finished 
they  told  Charlie  that  it  might  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  judge  and  jury  if  the  whole 
house  could  remain  as  they  had  found  it.  For 
the  same  reason  it  was  desirable  that  the 
household  should  not  be  broken  up,  as  the 
servants  would  have  to  be  called  as  witnesses. 
The  three  maids  withdrew  their  notices  to 
leave,  and  the  economy  of  the  place  settled 
into  the  old  groove.  Ann  ordered  the  meals 
as  of  yore,  gave  out  the  linen  and  groceries, 
and  kept  her  account  books  as  carefully  as 
though  they  were  to  be  submitted  to  her 
father's  monthly  audit.  The  only  important 
change  tended  towards  a  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure, for  Charlie  gave  up  his  father's 
brougham,  having  no  use  for  it. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  money 
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or  with  his  time.  Now  and  again  he  com- 
plained of  his  existence  as  unbearable,  and 
talked  of  starting  for  the  Continent,  but  he 
made  no  preparations  for  going.  He  was  tied 
to  England  for  the  present.  It  was  essential 
that  he  should  be  on  the  spot  whenever 
Travers  was  apprehended,  and  this  might 
happen  at  any  moment. 

He  had  been  deep  and  hard  struck  by 
Travers's  exposure.  When  a  man  has  given 
all  his  confidence  to  a  villain,  when  he  has  to 
go  about  brooding  that  he  was  daily  shaking 
a  hand  that  had  been  red  with  his  father's 
blood,  remorse  clings  to  him  like  a  pitch- 
coat.  Anguish  of  mind  was  making  him  ill. 
He  suffered  from  no  ailment  which  a  doctor 
could  cure,  but  his  vitality  was  leaking  away 
from  him  through  an  invisible  fissure.  He 
took  no  interest  in  things,  had  no  desires  or 
hopes.  Morose  and  querulous,  he  gave 
captious  answers  to  everything  his  sisters  said, 
was  sorry  for  it  afterwards,  but  kept  his  re- 
grets to  himself.  He  was  pestered  with 
begging  letters,  for  every  begging-letter  writer 
in  London  seemed  to  have  discovered  his 
address,  and  those  who  had  written  in  vain 
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often  called  and  attempted  to  send  in  bundles 
of  greasy  testimonials  to  him  through  the 
wrathful  and  comminatory  Eliza.  He  took 
no  notice  either  of  letters  or  callers,  not 
because  his  heart  was  hardened  (it  would  have 
gushed  out  at  the  softest  touch  of  kindness), 
but  because  he  dared  not  act  in  any  matter 
without  advice,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  beg 
counsel  of  anybody. 

He  loafed  about  in  the  mornings,  taking  up 
books  at  random,  and  reading  them  without 
attention.  When  he  went  out  for  a  walk,  he 
was  at  a  loss  whither  to  turn  his  steps.  He 
avoided  the  West  End,  lest  he  should  meet 
acquaintances,  and  his  solitary  rambles  often 
led  him  into  quarters  where  well-dressed 
young  gentlemen  are  not  commonly  seen. 
Once  a  rough  made  a  grab  at  his  watch  and 
bolted  with  it  down  an  alley.  Charlie  pursued 
the  fellow,  collared  him  after  a  struggle,  and 
was  going  to  deliver  him  to  a  policeman,  who 
appeared  on  the  scene,  when  he  recollected 
that  if  he  prosecuted  the  thief,  his  name 
would  figure  in  the  newspapers.  Those  ac- 
cursed newspapers,  how  he  loathed  them ! 
Every  morning  when  he  opened  his  Express^ 
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his  hands  trembled  lest  he  should  read  some- 
thing that  concerned  himself,  and  the  diurnal 
advertisement  about  ''Chauncey  Travers, 
aged  thirty-five,  bald,  of  dark  complexion,  and 
with  black  piercing  eyes  "  almost  turned  him 
sick.  His  horror  of  publicity  caused  him  to 
let  the  pickpocket  loose,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
policeman  ;  but  from  that  time  he  became 
more  careful  about  his  walks.  He  would 
stroll  out  towards  the  country  or  make  for 
one  of  the  parks,  but  he  always  went  alone, 
and  walked  till  he  was  tired  out. 

Mr.  Sheeves  dropped  in  nearly  every  day 
at  an  hour  when  he  was  pretty  sure  to  find 
Charlie  at  home,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Asher 
Blew  called.  Both  were  as  friendly  as  they 
could  be,  and  being  indeed  secretly  anxious 
about  his  wan  looks,  did  their  best  to  rouse 
him.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  and  he 
declined  their  hospitalities  on  one  pretext 
after  another.  The  only  man  whom  he 
cared  to  see  was  Tobias  Ramshart.  If  he 
could  persuade  the  curate  to  come  and  sit 
with  him  for  an  hour,  he  would  shake  off"  his 
melancholy.  Seeing  this,  and  being  much 
pressed   by   Ann  and    Lucy  to  multiply  his 
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visits  for  their  brother's  good,  Ramshart 
gradually  made  a  point  of  calling  every 
evening  when  his  day's  work  w^as  over,  and 
Charlie  w^as  blind  enough  not  to  perceive 
that  the  curate  devoted  great  portions  of  the 
sittings  to  conversations  with  Lucy. 

It  was  from  Tobias  Ramshart  that  Charlie 
heard  what  Mabel  and  her  husband  were 
doing.  Ramshart  w^ould  have  avoided  the 
subject,  and  always  became  very  serious 
when  it  was  broached.  Dr.  Snow  and  his 
wife  were  going  to  the  south  of  Europe,  he 
said,  it  was  hoped  that  in  a  warm  climate 
he  might  recover  his  health.  If  he  became 
well,  he  would  try  to  set  up  a  practice  in 
some  foreign  country.  Was  he  very  ill  ? 
Yes,  it  had  to  be  admitted  that  he  was  very 
ill.  And  Mabel  ?  It  always  made  Ramshart 
wince  when  Mrs.  Snow  was  alluded  to  by 
her  Christian  name,  yet  Charlie  was  con- 
stantly forgetting  himself  in  this  way. 

"  Mrs.  Snow  is  nursing  her  husband 
devotedly,  and  she  is  quite  happy,"  said 
Ramshart. 

"  But  who  will  provide  for  her  if  her 
husband    dies  ?     The    miserably    small    sum 
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which  the  Government  has  granted  him  as 
a  compensation  cannot  last  long." 

"  Do  not  let  us  think  of  his  death  whilst 
he  is  still  alive,"  answered  the  curate.  "  I 
trust  he  will  live  many  years." 

''  And  you  say  she  is  happy  ?  " 

*'  Quite  happy,  so  far  as  her  domestic  life 
is  concerned.  There  is,  of  course,  the  shock- 
ing trouble  about  her  brother." 

''  Her  husband  has  forgiven  her  then  ?  " 

''Fully;  though  I  must  tell  you  that  he  is 
too  magnanimous  a  man  to  feel  that  he  had 
anything  to  forgive,  once  all  the  facts  were 
explained  to  him/' 

''  Ah !  all's  well  then,"  murmured  Charlie, 
absently.  "  I  dare  say  she  will  soon  forget 
me." 

To  this  the  curate  made  no  response. 
Then  Charlie  had  an  idea  which  he  thought 
generous,  and  he  had  to  experience  a  cutting 
rebuff  when  he  divulged  it.  "  I  should  like 
to  eive  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Snow  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  would  relieve  them  altogether 
from  care,"  he  said. 

"  That  is  quite  impossible,  Harrowell," 
answered    Ramshart,    with   gentle    firmness. 
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"  You  do  not  know  Dr.  Snow,  else  you  could 
not  imag^ine  that  he  would  ever  accept  a 
penny  from  you." 

"  Is  he  angry  with  me,  then,  or  jealous  ? " 

"  Anger  or  jealousy  are  not  the  words. 
I  only  know  that  he  would  not  touch  your 
money.  Nor  would  Mrs.  Snow.  If  there 
were  no  other  reasons,  consider  the  accusa- 
tion that  hangs  over  her  brother,  whose 
crime  gave  you  the  money  that  you  would 
offer  her." 

"  Oh,  don't  recur  to  that,"  exclaimed 
Charlie,  turning  away  with  a  woebegone 
gesture.  ''  Am  I  always  to  be  haunted  by 
these  reminders  ?  " 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  the  Snows 
until  a  few  days  later,  when  the  curate  made 
a  morning  call  and  said  that  he  had  promised 
to  spend  the  evening  with  the  doctor  and 
his  wife,  who  were  to  leave  London  for 
Naples  on  the  following  day.  Charlie 
sighed  as  he  received  the  communication. 

*'  I  suppose  I  must  not  write  her  a  letter 
of  farewell,  nor  even  send  her  a  message," 
he  remarked  bitterly. 

"  I  think  you  may  leave  it  to  her  to  guess 
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what  your  feelings  are,"  rejoined  the  curate. 
"  She  can  never  forget  your  love  for  her,  and 
she  must  know  that  you  wish  her  well." 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  if  her  brother  has  put 
himself  in  this  frightful  position,"  continued 
Charlie;  ''but,  awful  and  unnatural  even  as 
it  may  seem  for  a  man  to  be  willing  to  leave 
his  father  unavenged,  I  would  spare  Travers, 
if  it  rested  with  me,  for  her  sake." 

"She  knows  that,"  replied  Ramshart. 

"  Has  she  ever  told  you  so  ?  " 

"  No;  since  her  return  to  her  husband  she 
has  never  mentioned  your  name  to  me." 

The  next  time  the  curate  called  he 
announced  simply — "  They  are  gone."  But 
he  had  something  else  to  say,  for  he  drew 
a  letter  from  his  pocket.  "  Mrs.  Snow 
received  this  yesterday.  It  is  from  her 
unfortunate  brother,  and  the  envelope  bore 
the  Paris  postmark.  She  asked  me  to  give 
it  you,  and  before  you  open  it,  Harrowell, 
let  me  say  that  the  effect  of  the  letter  was 
to  send  away  the  poor  woman  relatively 
reassured.  Whatever  we  and  the  world 
may  think  of  Travers's  self-exculpation,  we 
cannot  blame  a  sister  for  clutching  at  any 
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reed  that  may  support  the  idea  of  her 
brother's  innocence." 

"  Travers  innocent ! "  exclaimed  CharHe  ; 
"  do  you  mean  that  ?  " 

"  Read  the  letter  for  yourself  and  see," 
answered  the  curate. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

At  the  mention  of  a  letter  from  Travers,  an 
idea  had  shot  through  Charlie's  mind  that 
the  runaway  criminal  might  have  written  to 
say  that  he  was  going  to  destroy  himself. 
It  is  not  easy  to  picture  his  sentiments  as 
he  read  the  following  extraordinary  apologia  : 

''My  Dear  Mabel, 

*'  I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  and 
Albert  are  staying  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  so  I  shall  direct  this  letter  there,  and 
I  will  ask  you  to  acknowledge  its  receipt 
by  inserting  the  words  'Received — M.l  in 
the  agony  column  of  the  Times. 

"  I  cannot  expect  you  to  forgive  me  for 
having  concocted  a  plot  for  your  happiness, 
as  I  truly  believed.  I  can  only  say  that 
I   thought  Albert   was    dying,  and    I    could 
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have  no  presentiment  that  his  innocence 
could  be  manifested  as  it  has  been,  and 
would  lead  to  his  release.  I  have  always 
loved  you  tenderly,  and  it  made  me  wretched 
to  see  you  living  in  so  forlorn  a  condition. 
When  Charlie  Harrowell,  who  is  a  good 
fellow,  fell  in  love  with  you,  I  saw  a  chance 
of  getting  you  a  happy  home ;  and,  had  things 
happened  as  I  had  calculated — that  is,  had 
Albert  died  in  prison — you  would  never 
have  learned  what  I  did,  and  your  happiness 
would  have  justified  me  in  my  own  eyes. 

"  But  I  repeat  that  I  cannot  expect  you 
to  judge  of  this  as  I  do,  especially  when 
you  are  living  again  with  your  husband,  and 
must  be  incensed  at  the  grief  which  Albert 
was  made  to  suffer  by  being  informed  of 
your  death.  Your  feelings  are  only  natural. 
I  failed  in  what  I  attempted,  and  must  bear 
all  the  odium  of  failure. 

"  Still,  I  wish  to  relieve  you  of  one 
suspicion  that  must  be  preying  upon  you 
heavily — the  suspicion  that  I  murdered 
Alderman  Harrowell.  A  price  has  been 
put  upon  my  head,  and  the  newspapers  are 
circulating    descriptions    of    me    everywhere 
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about.  /  did  not  commit  the  crime  of  which 
I  am  accused.  You  know  too  well  how  in 
your  husband's  own  case  appearances  can 
bring  about  the  conviction  of  an  innocent 
man ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  I  were 
placed  in  the  dock,  appearances,  coupled 
with  my  tarnished  character  and  with  the 
deceptions  which  I  practised  on  you  and 
Charles  Harrowell,  would  prevent  my  ob- 
taining any  fair  play  from  a  jury.  That  is 
why  I  do  not  mean  to  surrender  for  trial,  nor 
to  let  myself  be  caught.  It  is  extremely 
improbable  that  my  whereabouts  will  ever 
be  discovered  ;  but,  should  a  mischance  over- 
take me,  I  shall  never  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  police  alive, 

**  Try  to  believe  the  absolute  truth  of  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  Alderman  Harrowell 
called  on  me  at  my  office  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  preceding  his  death — that  is,  on  a 
Saturday.  He  came  to  appeal  strongly  to 
me  that  I  would  break  off  all  intercourse 
with  his  son,  and  he  offered  to  pay  me  five 
hundred  pounds  down,  if  I  would  leave 
London  before  Charlie  (who  had  gone  to 
Taplow  that   very   day)   returned   to   town. 
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For  confirmation  as  to  the  alderman's  visit, 
I  can  refer  you  to  my  clerk,  Jiffkins,  who 
lives  at  300,  Euston  Road,  and  who  saw 
Mr.  Harrowell  enter  and  leave  my  office. 

*'  I  was  sadly  in  want  of  money  at  that  time, 
and  I  closed  with  the  alderman's  proposal, 
stipulating-  however  for  one  thousand  pounds, 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  agreed  to  pay 
me.  But  in  accepting  Mr.  Harro well's  offer, 
I  gave  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.  I  told  him 
that  he  had  ruined  his  son  by  bringing  him 
up  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  be  incapable 
of  managing  a  large  fortune,  and  I  said  that 
if  he  aspired  to  win  back  Charlie's  affection 
and  respect,  he  must  alter  his  own  conduct 
entirely.  I  dare  say  I  scolded  him  more  than 
was  right,  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  was  the 
indirect  cause  of  his  suicide.  He  was  a  very 
proud  old  man — one  of  those  who  would 
rather  commit  a  hundred  mistakes  than 
acknowledge  one.  He  must  have  gone 
home  wounded  to  the  quick,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  after  brooding  over  my  lecture 
for  a  night  and  a  day,  he  must  have 
destroyed  himself  in  despair. 

"  If  Alderman  Harrowell  had  lived,  I  should 
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have  kept  faith  with  him.  When  he  was 
dead,  and  CharHe  had  inherited  his  fortune, 
it  naturally  became  my  interest  to  remain 
Charlie's  friend.  It  would  have  been  absurd 
of  me  to  confess  that  I  had  let  myself  be 
bribed  into  deserting  him  ;  and  I  could  not 
have  mentioned  the  alderman's  payment  of 
five  hundred  pounds  to  me  without  acknow- 
ledging- this.  I  resolved  to  keep  the  money, 
saying  nothing  about  Mr.  Harrowell's  visit, 
and  I  took  a  short  trip  to  Paris  to  get  the 
bank-notes  changed.  Unfortunately  one  of 
my  pieces  of  ill-luck  befell  me  there,  for  I 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Hugh  Armstrong,  whom  I 
did  not  then  know.  A  few  days  later,  when 
we  met  at  the  alderman's  funeral,  he  recog- 
nized me.  I  denied  the  identity,  but  I  think 
that  suspicions  were  kindled  in  his  mind  from 
that  moment. 

"  As  I  have  alread}^  said,  I  could  not  in  a 
court  of  justice  battle  successfully  against 
all  those  circumstances.  There  is,  for 
instance,  that  episode  of  Charlie's  having 
lost  his  latch-key,  and  of  that  key  being 
found  in  Islington  on  the  morning  of  the 
suicide.     I  cannot  explain  this.     It  is  one  of 
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those  mysterious  circumstances  which  so  often 
occur  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  which  turn 
the  scale  of  evidence  against  an  innocent  man. 
''  I  have  now  told  you  the  truth.  Do  not 
judge  me  too  hardly.  I  must  remain  away 
hidden  and  disguised,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
live  idle.  If  I  can  turn  the  money  which  I 
possess  to  good  account,  I  will  some  day 
repay  Charles  Harrowell ;  but,  meanwhile,  I 
keep  his  money  without  compunction  as  a 
loan,  for  he  can  well  spare  it.  I  hope,  poor 
fellow,  that  he  will  end  by  finding  such  a 
good  wife  as  you  would  have  been  to  him. 
I  beg  you  will  show  him  this  letter.  I  will 
endeavour  to  communicate  with  you  from 
time  to  time,  and  perhaps  some  day — doubtful 
as  it  seems  now — we  shall  meet  again  in 
quiet.  Do  not  forget  how  I  have  loved  you, 
and  forgive  me  if  you  can. 

"Chauncey  Travers." 

As  Travers  wrote  a  clear  hand,  Charlie 
read  his  letter  right  through  without  paus- 
ing. It  produced  on  him  the  effect  which 
had  been  intended,  for  he  gave  unsuspicious 
credence  to  all  the  statements  in  it. 
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*'  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  "  he  said  to 
Ramshart,  and  he  found  himself  again  in  a 
cruel  dilemma,  for  was  it  better  to  believe 
that  his  father  had  been  murdered,  or  had 
died  by  his  own  hand  ?  The  two  alterna- 
tives were  equally  horrible. 

"The  letter  had  better  be  shown  to  the 
police,  who  will  find  out  and  question  the 
clerk  Jiffkins,"  remarked  Ramshart.  **We 
can,  unfortunately,  accept  no  statement  of 
Travers's  on  trust." 

"  Yet  what  he  says  appears  to  me  prob- 
able," answered  Charlie,  meditating.  "  How 
hard  all  this  is  to  decide !  What  ought  I  to 
wish  in  my  heart,  Ramshart  ?  If  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  Travers  may  clear  himself,  I 
am  brouo^ht  back  to  the  fearful  reflection  that 
my  father  killed  himself,  and — as  this  letter 
makes  out — entirely  owing  to  me.  Was 
ever  a  man  placed  in  such  a  situation  ? " 

**We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the 
truth  may  be  brought  out,"  was  the  curate's 
answer.  "  Shall  you  take  that  letter  to  the 
police  yourself?" 

"Yes,  I  will  go  at  once,"  replied  Charlie. 
Ramshart  was  too  busy  to  go  with  him,  so 
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he  went  to  Scotland  Yard  by  himself,  and 
thence,  after  an  hour's  conference  with 
various  officials,  he  drove  with  Mr.  Chalvey  to 
the  Euston  Road.  He  would  have  preferred 
to  drive  in  anybody's  else's  company,  for  he 
had  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Chalvey  was  attentively 
studying  him  through  the  corners  of  his  eyes, 
and  was  receiving  every  word  of  his  with 
suspicion.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  this. 
Having  been  scolded  on  Mr.  Charles 
Harro well's  account,  the  detective  felt  no 
kindness  towards  him.  He  had  pooh-poohed 
Travers's  letter  as  soon  as  it  was  put  into 
his  hands,  and,  regarding  it  as  a  dodge,  he 
looked  upon  Charlie,  with  a  mixture  of  anti- 
pathy and  admiration,  as  a  youngster  who 
was  much  deeper  than  he  appeared  to  be. 
He  was  more  fully  persuaded  than  ever  in 
his  obstinate  mind,  that  Chauncey  Travers 
and  Charles  Harrowell  were  confederates. 

'*  I  don't  think  it'll  be  much  good  our 
putting  questions  here,"  he  said  carelessly  as 
they  alighted. 

"  Why  not  ? "  asked  Charlie. 

**Why,  because  such  a  one  as  Travers 
wouldn't   refer  us   to  anybody  of  whom   he 
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didn't  feel  sure.  Saying  this,  he  stepped 
before  Chadie  into  a  shop  where  toys  and 
svveatmeats  were  sold.  The  window  to  the 
right  of  the  door  was  filled  with  highly 
coloured  sugar  plums,  hardbake,  and  almond 
rock ;  that  to  the  left  with  boxes  of  wooden 
toys,  trumpets,  marbles,  and  indiarubber 
balls.  Bundles  of  drums,  wooden  hoops, 
paper  kites,  and  whips  with  white  kid  lashes 
and  whistle  tops  hung  in  the  doorway.  This 
shop  was  kept  by  Mrs.  J  iff  kins,  a  stout,  red- 
faced  lady,  whose  most  conspicuous  ornament 
was  a  large  brooch,  in  which  was  set  the 
portrait  of  Jiftkins  in  his  Sunday  suit.  The 
said  Jiffkins,  being  out  of  employment  at 
present,  was  discovered  by  his  two  visitors 
perched  on  a  ladder  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and 
ranging  some  glass  jars  full  of  peppermint 
and  pear  drops  on  a  shelf.  Turning  round, 
he  recognized  Charles  Harrowell,  and 
muttered  a  respectful  greeting,  but  Mr. 
Chalvey  almost  made  him  drop  from  his 
elevation,  by  exclaiming  peremptorily,  and 
with  a  terrifying  squint — 

"Mr.  Jiftkins,  I'm  a  detective.     You  know 
there's  a  warrant  out  for  wilful  murder  against 
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your  late  master,  Chauncey  Travers  ?  And 
I've  come  to  put  you  a  few  questions." 

''  What  is  that  ?  what's  that  ?  "  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Jiffkins.  "Jiffkins,  I'll  speak  to  these 
gentlemen  in  the  parlour.  Just  remain 
where  you  are  and  mind  the  shop." 

"  No,  ma'am,  my  business  is  not  with  you," 
responded  the  detective,  who  was  no 
diplomatist,  else  he  would  not  have  started 
with  such  an  exordium  as  that  in  the  presence 
of  a  lady,  who  was  evidently  first  violin  in 
her  own  domestic  orchestra.  It  was  indeed 
Mrs.  Jiffkins's  practise  to  describe  herself  as 
the  victim  of  marital  tyranny,  but  the  despo- 
tism of  Jiffkins  was  only  of  that  constitutional 
order  which  is  exercised  by  the  sovereign  of 
these  realms,  whose  commands  her  majesty's 
responsible  advisers  are  supposed  to  obey  on 
all  occasions.  Mrs.  Jiffkins,  as  her  husband's 
responsible  adviser,  took  the  commands 
which  she  had  herself  dictated,  but  no 
others. 

''  If  you'll  allow  it,  Jiffkins,  I'll  just  remain 
here  while  they  question  you,"  said  this 
sturdy  dame;  **and  my  words  to  you  are— 
The  less  you  answer  tJie  better.'' 
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''It  will  be  the  better  for  you,  ma'am,  if 
you  hold  your  tongue,"  said  Mr.  Chalvey. 

"  I'll  please  myself  about  that,"  cried  Mrs. 
Jiffkins,  with  her  fists  on  her  hips.  "  Whos 
going  to  prevent  me  from  speaking  in  my 
own  house,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  my  dear,  hush  !  "  exclaimed 
Jiffkins,  who  had  climbed  down  from  his 
ladder  and  was  putting  on  his  coat.  "  Take 
a  chair,  Mr.  Harrowell,  sir.  What  is  it  you 
want  to  know,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  a  certain  Saturday  ?  " 
asked  the  detective,  specifying  the  date. 
"  Now,  can  you  recollect  if  Travers  received 
visitors  at  his  offices  on  that  day  ?  " 

"He  was  always  receiving  a  good  many 
visits,  sir  ?  "  was  Jiffkins's  bewildered  reply. 

"  That's  right,  Jiffkins,  don't  commit  your- 
self," interposed  Mrs.  J. 

"  Now,  ma'am,  you  be  silent,"  snapped  the 
detective  angrily. 

"  I  be  silent ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Jiffkins. 
*'  Why,  who  are  you  to  come  asking  ques- 
tions, I  should  like  to  know  ?  If  you've  got 
the  right  to  put  people  on  their  oaths, 
where's  your  New  Testament  ?  Just  show 
your  Testament,  I  say  ?  " 
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She  made  such  a  noise  with  her  shrill 
tongue  that  two  small  boys,  who  had  come 
to  buy  sweets,  postponed  the  purchase  of 
these  delicacies,  and  hovered  about  the  door 
to  hear  *'  what  was  the  row."  Charlie 
thought  it  time  to  interfere. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Jiffkins,"  he  said  civilly, 
"  but  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Travers,  in  which  he  says  that  my  father 
called  upon  him  on  the  Saturday  in  question, 
and  it  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  learn 
if  this  be  true." 

**  Oh,  if  you  put  leading  questions  in  that 
way,"  broke  in  Mr.  Chalvey. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  leading  ques- 
tions ?  "  asked  Charlie,  perplexed. 

**  Oh,  go  on,  go  on,"  continued  the  detec- 
tive sarcastically,  as  affirmative  answers  came 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jiffkins  together. 

''Yes,  Mr.  Harrowell,  sir,  I  don't  mind 
Jiffkins  answering  you.  Your  poor  papa 
did  call  on  Mr.  Travers.  I  remember 
Jiffkins  telling  me  the  self-same  day  when 
he  came  home  to  his  tea." 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  alderman  did  call,"  con- 
curred Jiffkins.     ''A    tall,  stout  gentleman, 
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wasn't  he  ?  I  didn't  know  him  myself,  of 
course  (this  with  humility,  as  though  J  iff  kins 
kept  his  place  too  well  to  claim  even  a  visual 
acquaintance  with  aldermen)  ;  but  I  recol- 
lect Mr.  Travers  saying  to  me,  *  That's 
Alderman  Harrowell  that  just  went  out.' 
That's  what  he  said." 

•'And  you'll  swear  to  that?"  asked  Mr. 
Chalvey,  with  a  sneer. 

''  My  husband  will  swear  to  what's  true, 
whether  it  suits  you  or  not,"  cried  Mrs. 
Jiffkins. 

*'  You'll  get  yourself  into  trouble,  you  will, 
if  you  don't  mind,  said  the  detective,  turning 
with  wrath  upon  his  aggressor  ;  but  the  in- 
quisitorial eye  which  he  bent  on  her  went 
divine:  amonor  the  sweets  in  the  window, 
so  that  she  was  not  overpowered  by  it. 
"  This  is  a  murder  case,  and  you  may  come 
to  learn  some  day  what  it  costs  to  commit 
perjury,"  he  added. 

''  So  will  you,  if  you  try  to  get  a  man 
hanged  without  a  cause,"  shrieked  Mrs. 
Jiffkins,  exasperated.  ''You  get  about  your 
business ;  it  ain't  ours  to  provide  sheep 
for  your  butchering.     Perjury,  indeed!     I've 
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known  policemen  swear  till  they  were  black 
in  the  face  to  things  that  wasn't  true ;  like 
that  precious  inspector  the  papers  have  been 
telling  of,  that  tried  to  get  Dr.  Snow  hung." 

The  good  lady  went  raving  on  with  such 
volubility,  that  a  few  other  small  boys  were 
added  to  the  two  who  had  been  eaves- 
dropping near  the  door.  The  truth  was 
that  Travers  had  always  been  a  kind  em- 
ployer to  JifTkins,  and  only  a  few  days  before 
this,  he  had  written  enclosing  another  ;/^2o 
note  for  his  clerk  "  in  lieu  of  notice,"  as  he 
said.  Moreover,  in  the  few  lines  accom- 
panying this  gift,  he  wrote  :  *'  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  leave  England,  but  I  ask  you 
not  to  believe  in  the  absurd  stories  current 
as  to  my  having  committed  a  murder.  These 
will  soon  be  disproved." 

Disproved  or  not,  Mrs.  J  iff  kins  was  aware 
that  her  husband's  prospects  might  be  in- 
jured by  his  having  served  as  clerk  to  a 
murderer,  so  that  it  was  contrary  to  her 
interests  to  think  Travers  guilty.  Further- 
more, Jiffkins  had  spoken  the  truth  to  the 
detective.  The  poor  little  man  was  in- 
capable of  inventing  a  falsehood. 
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"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  he  repeated,  *'that  Mr. 
Travers  ^/^  tell  me  that  the  stout  gentleman 
who  called  on  him  that  Saturday  was  Alder- 
man Harrowell." 

But  Mrs.  Jiffklns's  objurgations  drove 
Mr.  Chalvey  from  the  shop.  "  That  disposes 
of  the  case,"  he  said  curtly,  as  Charlie  and 
he  walked  away. 

"  So  it  seems  to  me,"  answered  Charlie. 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  it  does,"  rejoined  the 
detective  with  a  short  laugh,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Ah,  yes,  you're  a  sharp  fellow,  and 
you've  planned  this  well." 

Why,  don't  you  believe  Jiffkins's  word  ?  " 
asked  Charlie,  puzzled  by  the  man's  tone. 

"  What  does  it  signify  whether  I  do  or 
not  ? "  said  Mr.  Chalvey,  restoring  to  his 
breast  pocket  a  note-book  which  he  had  been 
carrying.  "If  J  iff  kins  swears  at  the  Old 
Bailey  to  what  he's  told  us,  no  jury  will 
convict  Travers  of  murder,  that's  pretty 
certain.  Our  case  is  now  like  a  cart  with 
one  wheel  off — there's  the  cart  right  enough, 
but  it  can't  move,  that's  all." 

This  simile  implied  that  Mr.  Chalvey  still 
thought  there  was   a  case  against   Travers, 
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though  It  had  broken  down,  whereas  CharHe 
fancied  that  there  remained  no  case  at  all. 
The  poHce  authorities  hkewise  seemed  to 
adopt  this  view,  so  that  the  advertisements 
relating  to  Travers  were  quietly  withdrawn 
from  the  papers  and  from  the  notice-boards 
of  the  police  stations,  and  a  paragraph  was 
circulated  through  the  press  stating  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  evidence  could  be 
collected  to  show  that  Alderman  Harrowell 
had  not  died  by  his  own  hand.  This  para- 
graph evoked  some  tart  comments  from  the 
evening  papers  and  weekly  journals,  but 
it  was  not  made  the  text  of  any  long  diatribe 
in  the  morning  dailies.  The  late  alderman 
had  just  missed  attaining  that  degree  of 
celebrity  which  v/ould  have  caused  the  whole 
country  to  insist  upon  knowing  how  he  died. 
But  when  the  police  clutch  a  suspicion, 
it  is  like  a  stick  :  the  two  ends  may  be 
broken  off,  leaving  nothing  visible,  while 
something  yet  remains  in  the  clenched  palm. 
Mr.  Chalveyfelt  baffled,  but  not  beaten.  He 
had  charge  of  the  case,  and  he  meant  to 
follow  it  as  assiduously  as  his  labours  on 
other  cases  would  allow ;  at  the  same  time 
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he  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  tell 
no  member  of  the  Harrowell  family  what  he 
mieht  learn  thenceforth.  Thus  it  befell  that 
an  unexpected  and  very  important  piece  of 
evidence,  which  had  reached  him  soon  after 
this,  was  not  communicated  by  him  to 
Charlie  nor  even  to  Hugh  Armstrong. 

HuQrh  learned  from  Tobias  Ramshart  of 
the  letter  which  Travers  had  written,  and 
of  Mr.  Chalvey's  opinion  that  it  disposed  of 
the  case.  Whereat  Hugh  was  sore  troubled. 
He  was  anything  but  a  meddlesome  man, 
and  it  worried  him  deeply  that  he  had  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  appearing  meddle- 
some. As  a  writer  of  leading  articles,  he 
was  always  laying  down  the  law  as  to  what 
constitutes  discretion  of  conduct,  and  here 
had  he  been  acting  like  one  of  those  busy- 
bodies  whose  mischief-doing  in  public  affairs 
he  was  so  prone  to  censure.  Contrive  what 
excuses  he  might  for  his  behaviour,  he  always 
returned  to  this,  that  he  had  put  Charlie  in 
a  most  painful  predicament,  that  he  had 
miserably  grieved  Ann,  and  that  he  had 
caused  the  circumstances  of  Alderman 
Harrowell's  death  to  be  blaringly  and  quite 
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needlessly  recalled  to  the  public  recollec- 
tion. To  crown  all,  he  had  nearly  caused 
Mabel  Snow  to  be  thrown  Into  prison  on 
the  very  day  of  her  husband's  release  from 
unjust  confinement. 

He  could  have  torn  out  his  hair  in  his 
vexation.  But  when  he  had  abused  himself 
as  an  idiot  and  a  duffer,  he  felt  that  he  owed 
an  apology  to  Charlie,  and  he  set  off  to  make 
it,  by  no  means  sanguine  as  to  the  reception 
he  should  meet  with.  Charlie  received  him, 
but  his  manner  was  not  gracious.  He 
had  been  scalded  too  severely,  and  Hugh's 
chafing  water  came  too  late  to  ease  the  pain 
of  his  burns,  too  early  to  heal  them  entirely. 
While  Hugh  spoke,  he  stood  with  a  fore- 
finger in  the  leaves  of  a  continental  Brad- 
shaw  and  maintained  a  frowning  silence. 

'*  I'm  really  most  sorry,"  repeated  Hugh,  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time  ;  "  but  I  hope,  after 
this,  we  shall  be  as  we  were  before." 

Charlie  bent  his  head  coldly. 

''  You  don't  mind  my  seeing  Ann,"  con- 
tinued poor  Hugh.  "  I  trust  all  this  hasn't 
altered  your  views  as  to  our  engagement  ?" 

"  My  sister  is  of  age  to  decide  for  herself. 
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and  she  is  not  in  any  way  dependent  on  me," 
answered  Charley.  "  But,  excuse  me,  I  have 
got  a  train  to  catch." 

"  Are  you  going  away,  then  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

Hugh  naturally  longed  to  ask  where ; 
but  Charlie's  face  told  as  plainly  as  possible 
that,  if  he  put  such  a  question,  he  would  be 
told  to  mind  his  own  business.  He  left  the 
house  with  a  sense  of  having  been  again 
turned  out.  Eliza,  of  whom  he  asked  as  she 
came  to  open  the  door  for  him  whether  Miss 
Harrowell  was  in,  replied  sharply :  *'  Not  at 
home,  sir." 

Charlie  was  going  to  the  Continent,  and 
this  time  his  preparations  were  made  for 
good.  He  had  no  object  beyond  spending  a 
month  or  so  in  travel  for  a  change  of  air  and 
scene,  and  to  get  away  from  all  the  people 
who  had  been  teasing  him.  He  offered  to 
take  his  sisters  with  him,  but  Lucy  refused, 
and  Ann  could  not  leave  Lucy  to  live  in  the 
house  by  herself.  It  was  not  indeed  very 
convenient  that  the  two  girls  should  reside  by 
themselves,  for  under  such  conditions  they 
could  not  with  propriety  receive  the  visits  of 
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Hugh  and  Tobias  Ramshart.  When  Ann 
and  Lucy  had  worked  out  this  conclusion 
each  by  herself,  a  chance  word  on  the  subject 
brought  them  quickly  to  agree  that  they  ought 
to  have  a  chaperone,  and  they  were  not  long 
in  persuading  an  elderly  lady,  who  had  been 
their  governess  and  was  now  a  widow,  a  Mrs. 
Blinkiron,  to  come  and  stay  with  them. 
Arrangements  being  thus  satisfactorily  made, 
Charlie  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pack  up  his 
traps. 

He  engaged  no  valet  or  courier.  He  meant 
to  travel  alone,  with  nobody  to  control  him, 
advise  him,  or  spy  upon  him.  He  was  in  such 
a  state  of  mind  that  he  could  not  so  much  as 
bear  the  restraint  of  having  to  write  letters 
or  be  written  to.  He  left  orders  that  only 
telegrams  should  be  sent  him  (and  these  if 
urgency  required  it),  he  himself  telegraphing 
his  address  as  he  journeyed  from  place  to  place. 
H e  was  going  to  Paris  first.  H is  sisters  wanted 
to  accompany  him  to  the  station,  but  he  would 
not  hear  of  it,  and  started  quite  by  himself  by 
the  evening  mail  train  from  Charing  Cross. 
As  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Dover  packet, 
saw  her  loosed  from  her  moorings,  and  felt 
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her  o^llde  with  rumblinor  enmnes  and  lonor 
pennant  of  smoke  from  the  funnel  off  to  the 
sea,  he  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  In  his  Hfe 
the  feehng  of  Hberty. 

It  was  not  a  fine  nieht.  There  was  enough 
sea  on  to  send  down  below  those  who  were 
not  good  sailors.  Charlie,  who  experienced 
no  qualms,  took  a  seat  on  deck,  and  was 
watching  the  downward  flow  of  passengers, 
when  an  elderly  lady  passed  him,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  younger  one,  who  said — 

"  Oh,  mamma,  do  you  really  find  it  too 
rough  ?  I  think  the  deck  so  much  nicer  than 
the  close  cabin." 

**  Well,  my  dear  child,  just  help  me  down 
those  steep  stairs,  and  then  you  can  return  to 
the  deck,  if  you  like  it." 

**  I  think  I  should  like  it,  mamma." 
"Well,  dear,  there  can  be  no  objection." 
The  voice  of  the  younger  lady  was  W^ini- 
fred  Champion's. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Charlie's  first  Impulse  was  to  slink  away 
into  some  nook  so  that  Winnie  should  not 
see  him  when  she  returned  to  the  deck. 
Unfit  for  society  as  he  felt  himself  to  be,  it 
was  downright  ill-luck  that  he  should  stumble 
at  this  moment  on  one  of  the  very  few  per- 
sons with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  on 
Winifred,  too,  of  all  persons  in  the  world. 
Without  being  able  to  analyze  the  sensations 
that  rapidly  passed  through  him,  he  felt 
anxious  to  avoid  meeting  Winifred,  and  was 
yet  allured  towards  her.  Withal,  the  con- 
sciousness that  "  a  something "  had  passed 
between  them,  establishing  a  secret  intimacy, 
was  clearly  present  to  his  mind. 

He  moved  irresolutely  about  the  deck, 
swayed  by  contrary  longings,  until  accident 
settled  his  fate  for  him  by  bringing  Winifred 
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Straight  to  the  place  where  he  was  standing. 
He  had  gone  near  the  wheel.  The  ship  being 
steered  from  the  captain's  deck  on  the  new 
system,  the  old  steering  wheel  was  abandoned 
and  stood  chained  and  padlocked.  Charlie, 
who  wore  a  long  ulster  with  the  collar  up  and 
a  travelling  cap,  was  unrecognizable  in  the 
darkness,  but  this  he  did  not  know,  and  he 
greeted  Winifred  under  the  impression  that 
she  was  coming  forward  deliberately  to  accost 
him. 

"  Mr.  Harrowell  !  "  she  exclaimed,  startled, 
and  stopped  short  at  a  yard  from  him. 

'*  Didn't  you  know  me  ?  "  he  asked,  finger- 
ing the  peak  of  his  cap  and  taking  in  the 
situation.  ''  I  recognized  you  at  once  when  I 
saw  you  with  your  mother." 

*'  Did  you  ?  I  think  I  must  return  to 
mamma,"  Winnie  faltered.  Her  intention 
was  to  leave  him  without  another  word,  but 
a  lurch  of  the  steamer  decided  the  matter 
otherwise.  The  wind  was  freshening  and  the 
waves  tumbled  in  hillocks.  Winnie,  as  she 
tottered,  extended  an  arm.  Charlie  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  support  her,  and  led  her  to  a 
seat.     A  minute  passed  without  either  saying 
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a  word,  but  it  was  a  very  important  minute 
in  the  lives  of  these  two,  for  during  those 
sixty  seconds  Winnie  resolved  that  she  would 
hear  whether  Charlie  had  anything  to  say  for 
himself.  He  had  acted  very  deceitfully  to 
her,  as  she  thought,  and  she  must  now  either 
give  him  the  cut  direct  or  put  herself  in  the 
way  of  an  explanation.  If  the  sea  had  not 
been  so  rough,  she  would  have  retreated  to 
the  cabin,  but  she  could  not  reach  the  cabin 
stairs  without  holding  on  to  things  as  she 
went,  and  this  would  compel  him  to  offer  his 
arm  again.     What  would  be  the  use  then  ? 

''  Are  you  going  to  Paris  ? "  he  asked, 
holding  his  cap  to  prevent  it  from  being 
blown  off.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  legs,  and,  after  staggering  once  or  twice, 
gave  up  the  attempt  and  sat  down  beside 
her. 

"  We  are  going  to  Paris  on  our  way  to  the 
Riviera,'*  she  answered. 

''  Is  Lord  Champlesse  with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  my  brother  is  in  London."  She  did 
not  say  that  she  and  her  mother  were  going 
to  spend  the  winter  abroad  under  a  sentence 
of  transportation  passed  by  Lord  Champlesse, 
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to  the  sole  end  that  Winifred  should  have  no 
chance  of  meeting  Mr.  Charles  Harrowell,  if 
the  latter  returned  to  his  idea  of  buying  a 
Norfolk  estate.     Yet  such  was  the  case. 

"  I  am  going  to  Paris/'  said  Charlie, 
allowing  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  bench 
to  separate  him  from  Winnie. 

Your  sisters  are  not  with  you  ? " 

"  No,  I  am  alone ;  and  I  don't  know  where 
I  shall  go  after  leaving  Paris — anywhere  to 
get  peace." 

''  I  have  heard  of  your  troubles,  Mr. 
Harrowell/'  said  Winnie  very  quietly. 

"  Troubles  you  may  well  call  them,  Miss 
Champion.  I  am  the  most  miserable  man 
alive." 

Now  Winnie  well  recollected  that  the  first 
time  she  had  met  Charlie,  he  had  courted  her 
sympathy  by  describing  himself  as  a  most 
miserable  man.  His  father  was  alive  then, 
and  the  last  time  they  had  met,  after  his 
father's  death,  he  had  asj-ain  hinted  at  his 
miserable  condition.  Men  are  born  to  trouble 
as  the  sparks  fly  upwards,  but  Mr.  Charles 
Harrowell,  with  his  self-pitying  ways,  seemed 
rather  too  fond  of  appealing   to    the   com- 
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miseratlon  of  others.  What  was  she  to  say  ? 
Reproaches  could  not  be  uttered  by  her  un- 
less she  were  to  fling  away  all  reserve  and  to 
upbraid  him  for  having  endeavoured  to  trifle 
with  her  feelings.  This  was  of  course  out  of 
the  question  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had 
to  let  Mr.  Harrowell  know  that  her  brother 
was  exceeding  mad  against  him,  and  that  her 
mother  was  not  likely  to  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  him  when  they  met. 

This  was,  however,  so  embarrassing  to 
communicate,  that  Winnie  again  felt  that 
she  had  no  business  to  be  sitting  there.  An 
unconfessed  interest  in  this  young  man  kept 
her  to  her  place,  but  her  conscience  told  her 
that  she  was  doing  wrong,  or  at  least  that 
she  would  be  doing  wrong  if  this  interview 
were  not  turned  to  a  useful  purpose.  The 
conversation  must  not  be  allowed  to  wander 
away  into  commonplaces.  When  she  in- 
formed her  mother  that  she  had  met  Mr. 
Harrowell,  she  would  be  asked — and  with 
some  alarm  too — ''  What  did  you  talk 
about  ? "  and  it  would  never  do  that  she 
should  have  to  reply,  ''  We  only  had  a  chat 
about  the  weather." 

VOL.  III.  48 
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That  which  Winnie  desired  to  say  came 
out  in  a  sentence. 

''  Your  friends  were  grieved  to  hear  of 
the  terrible  scrape  into  which  you  were  nearly 
drawn,  Mr.  Harrowell." 

"  You  are  alluding  to  my  engagement," 
he  answered  gloomily.  ''  That  is  all  over 
now." 

"It  is  fortunate  that  it  came  to  nothing 
worse,"  she  responded  drily. 

''  Nothing  could  have  been  worse  than 
what  actually  has  happened,  Miss  Champion." 

''Indeed!"  she  exclaimed  in  astonish- 
ment. "  I  should  have  thought  that  you 
were  congratulating  yourself  on  having  had 
a  most  providential  escape." 

Their  points  of  view  were  so  different, 
that  an  approach  to  a  common  ground  of 
understanding  seemed  impossible.  She  was 
expecting  him  to  express  a  word  of  regret 
about  his  misplaced  affections  for  Mabel 
Snow,  and  the  suspicion  that  he  had  not 
yet  withdrawn  his  heart  from  this  unholy 
entanglement  made  the  blood  rise  indignantly 
to  her  brow.  What  end  could  be  served  by 
prolonging  conversation  with  this  underbred 
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young  reprobate  ?  Winnie  made  an  attempt 
to  rise,  and  if  the  sea  had  only  abated  its 
roughness  for  a  moment,  she  would  have 
bidden  her  companion  a  chilling  and  final 
farewell. 

But  the  steamer  danced  and  dived  in  the 
troughs  of  the  sea,  and  showers  of  spray 
splashed  down  at  every  moment  on  the 
deck.  All  the  passengers  had  gone  below 
save  an  inveterate  knot  of  smokers  who 
stood  under  cover  of  the  bridge  by  the  sky- 
light of  the  engine-room.  The  revolving 
beacon  of  the  Calais  lighthouse  was  well  in 
sight,  shooting  out  its  long  white  rays  for 
miles  over  the  sea.  In  half  an  hour  the 
passage  would  be  over. 

Winnie  was  wondering  whether  she  could 
sit  out  this  half  hour.  Just  then  a  sailor 
came  skating  towards  her  over  the  wet  deck 
with  a  tarpaulin.  She  thought  this  man 
might  help  her  to  the  cabin,  but  either  he 
did  not  hear  her  aright  or  had  no  time  for 
the  job.  Perhaps  her  voice  had  not  been 
pitched  loud  enough  to  sound  over  the 
breeze  that  was  blowing. 

"  Ladies'  cabin  full,  mum.     Better  let  me 
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wrap  you  up  warm.  We  shall  be  across  in 
twenty  minutes."  He  put  a  covering  over 
Winnie's  knees,  wrapped  a  glazed  cloak 
round  her  shoulders,  and,  touching  his  cap 
to  Charlie,  said,  ''  There,  sir,  I  think  your 
good  lady  will  be  comfortable." 

He  took  them  for  man  and  wife.  Charlie 
seemed  to  ratify  the  surmise  by  giving  him 
some  money.  Winnie  pretended  not  to 
notice,  and  when  the  sailor  had  slid  off  ankle 
deep  in  water,  a  few  minutes'  silence  ensued 
till  Charlie  said — 

*'  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  on  you  in 
Paris  ?  " 

''  We  shall  only  be  there  for  a  day  or  two," 
she  replied. 

'*  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  Paris  ?  " 

'*  Oh  no  ;  I  have  been  there  twice  already." 

''  This  is  my  first  journey  out  of  England," 
he  remarked,  and,  as  the  covering  slipped 
off  her  knees  at  that  instant,  he  readjusted 
it,  but  this  so  naturally  that  the  service  called 
for  no  demonstrative  thanks.  *'  Would  you 
mind  my  putting  up  at  the  same  hotel  as 
you  ? "     These  were  his  next  words. 

*'  We  are  going  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  which 
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is  open  to  all  the  world,"  she  answered 
coldly. 

'*  I  was  eolnor  there,  too,  but  I  shan't  feel 
quite  so  lonely  now." 

"  Your  loneliness  is  a  matter  of  choice,  I 
suppose  ?  "  she  said,  after  another  short  pause. 

"  Nobody  would  from  choice  feel  so  utterly 
alone  and  abandoned  as  I  do,"  he  rejoined. 

''  But  why  is  that  ?  You  have  your 
relations  and  friends  like  other  people." 

'*  I  haven't  a  friend  whose  night's  rest 
would  be  lost  if  this  ship  were  to  go  down 
with  me  at  this  moment." 

''  That  is  morbid,"  she  answered,  albeit 
his  tone  touched  her  a  little. 

''  You  told  me  once  before  that  I  was 
morbid.  Do  you  remember  that  Sunday 
afternoon  on  the  terrace  of  Windsor  ?  " 

She  did,  indeed,  remember  it,  and  thought 
it  very  cool  of  him  to  recall  it  in  this 
manner. 

"Has  that  afternoon  left  such  a  profound 
recollection  on  your  mind  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
a  point  of  irony. 

"  Ah,  yes.  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  I 
ever  spent." 
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"  And  yet  you  complained  of  being  so 
wretched." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  the  troubles  which 
were  then  impending  over  me,  and  of  which 
I  had  no  presentiment  when  I  was  speaking 
with  you.      If  I  could  have  foreseen  all  that 

was  to  come But  why  am  I  troubling 

you  about  myself  in  this  way,  Miss  Champion  ? 
It  is  very  good  of  you  to  sit  listening  to 
these  maunderings.  I  do  not  know  which 
to  envy  most,  your  own  good  spirits  or  the 
kindness  which  makes  you  so  ready  in  trying 
to  impart  your  cheerful  views  of  life  to 
others." 

*'  Your  appeals  for  sympathy  are  so  direct 
that  it  would  be  churlish  to  refuse  you  the 
words  of  pity  you  ask,"  she  replied,  but  the 
noise  of  wind  and  waves  drowned  her  voice. 
Charlie  had  gradually  drawn  closer  to  her. 
He  was  seated  sideways,  holding  on  to  the 
back  of  the  bench  with  one  arm  and  making 
an  earhorn  of  his  free  hand. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  hear,"  he 
said. 

'*  I  am  not  always  in  good  spirits,"  she 
answered,    without    repeating   the    sentence 
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he  had  missed,  but  speaking  with  emphasis 
so  as  to  be  audible.  ''  I  am  unhappy  now, 
and  about  you.  Great  as  your  sorrows  may 
be,  it  is  distressing  to  see  you  give  way  as 
you  do  at  your  time  of  Hfe  when  you  ought 
to  have  more  courage.  And  there  is  another 
thing,  Mr.  Harrowell :  let  me  tell  you  that 
you  are  not  candid." 

*'  Not  candid  ! " 

"  No,  you  are  not,"  she  said,  with  increas- 
ing animation.  "  You  complain  that  you 
have  no  friends,  but  will  you  ever  have  any 
so  long  as  you  ask  people  for  sympathy 
while  concealing  what  your  real  troubles 
are  ?  For  instance,  on  that  Sunday  at 
Windsor,  the  grief  upon  your  mind  was  that 
you  were  in  love  with  another  man's  wife — 
but  that  is  not  what  you  said  to  me." 

*'  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  another 
man's  wife." 

**  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  you  knew, 
but  of  the  fact.  We  passed  many  hours 
together  at  Taplow,  and  we  saw  each  other 
again  at  Henley.  Did  you  ever  tell  me  or 
any  of  your  friends  at  Henley  that  you  were 
engaged  to  be  married  ?  " 
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"  The  thing  had  to  be  kept  secret,"  he 
said  shamefacedly. 

''  Oh,  certainly,  it  was  no  business  of  mine," 
retorted  she  ;  *'  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is 
this,  that  when  you  speak  of  your  unhap- 
piness  you  might  use  a  little  more  frankness, 
else  the  friends  whose  interest  you  try  to 
arouse  will  be  apt  to  feel  a  little  foolish,  as 
I  did,  when  your  story  came  out." 

After  coasting  along  the  rocks,  she  had 
now  run  full  upon  them.  But  she  was  glad 
to  have  spoken  thus,  for  her  agitation  had 
been  growing.  At  first  she  had  been  minded 
to  caution  Mr.  Harrowell  against  accosting 
her  mother,  for  fear  of  unpleasantness.  Next 
it  occurred  to  her  that  he  had  better  be  left 
to  take  his  chance,  and  to  receive  from  Lady 
Champlesse  the  cold  treatment  which  he  had 
deserved  at  her  hands.  But  after  this  came 
the  feeling  that  she  could  not  bear  to  see 
any  humiliation  put  upon  him.  She  could  not 
help  liking  him.  Angry  with  him  she  was, 
and  she  felt  she  had  cause  to  be.  Had  he 
not  made  her  something  like  a  declaration  at 
Windsor  ?  He  had  said  tender  things  to 
her,  he  had  looked    into    her   eyes,  he    had 
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once  or  twice  squeezed  her  hand,  and  he  had 
shown  by  other  small  signs  that  he  thought 
her  loveable.  A  man  who  does  such  things, 
being  all  the  time  in  love  with  another 
woman,  must  be  considered  deceitful — and 
worse. 

For  all  that  she  liked  him.  He  was 
different  to  other  young  men,  and  the  very 
weakness  of  his  nature  appealed  to  the 
protecting  energy  of  a  character  like  hers. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  was  not  weak  in  all  things, 
and,  by  fostering,  the  hidden  strength  in  him 
might  be  drawn  out.  Perhaps,  again,  his 
love  for  Mrs.  Snow  was  rather  an  entangle- 
ment than  a  serious  affair.  In  the  social 
sphere  wherein  Miss  Champion  had  her 
orbit  a  great  deal  is  heard  of  entanglements, 
and  they  do  not  inspire  the  same  horror  as 
in  lower  circles,  where  the  atmosphere  is, 
may  be,  less  serene.  But,  to  conclude,  Lord 
Champlesse  had  been  abusing  Mr.  Harrowell 
more  than  was  reasonable,  and  he  had  sent 
his  sister  over  the  seas,  after  rating  her  for 
having  been  giddy  and  foolishly  infatuated 
about  the  said  gentleman  ;  whereby  a  spirit 
of  opposition  had  been  kindled  in  the  young 
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lady,  who  felt  under  a  challenge  to  prove 
by  a  brilliant  7'eprise  d' amies  that  her  power 
over  Charlie  Harrowell  had  not  been  alto- 
gether a  vain  boast.  Wherefore,  now,  after 
rejoicing  that  she  had  found  occasion  to  give 
Charlie  a  piece  of  her  mind,  she  recollected 
that  he  had  suffered  one  acute  sorrow  in  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  her  heart  smote  her 
lest  she  should  have  spoken  too  sharply. 

"  You  did  not  expect  to  come  in  for  such 
a  lecture  as  this  when  starting  upon  your 
journey,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  half  timid 
laugh. 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  he  answered ;  **  but  you 
could  not  speak  like  this  if  you  did  not  wish 
me  well." 

''  I  wish  everybody  well,"  was  her  swift 
reply  ;  "  but  you  must  not  think  I  take  any 
special  interest  in  you,  Mr.  Harrowell.  You 
entrapped  my  sympathies  once,  and  I  shall 
be  on  my  guard  in  future." 

*'  We  are  to  meet,  then,  again  ?  "  he  asked 
eagerly. 

**  I  do  not  know  where,  I  am  sure,"  she 
answered,  affecting  indifference.  "  We  are 
going  to  the  south  of  France.      I   think  you 
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said  your  business  would  only  take  you  as 
far  as  Paris." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  travelling  on  business,  and 
I  can  go  where  I  please." 

Had  he  said:  "Whither  thou  goest  I 
will  go,"  his  speech  would  have  been  no 
plainer.  He  was  already  disposed  to  cling 
to  this  new  guide,  and  she  saw  it ;  but,  as  she 
had  said,  she  meant  to  be  on  her  guard,  and 
would  no  more  adventure  herself  where  her 
foothold  might  not  be  secure. 

The  boat  was  now  within  a  few  minutes 
of  Calais  harbour.  The  douaniers,  boatmen, 
and  porters  could  be  seen  crowding  under 
the  gas  lamps  of  the  pier.  The  funnel 
snorted,  the  whistle  sounded,  and  the  sailor 
to  whom  the  tarpaulins  belonged,  came  to 
recover  his  property,  but  as  the  water  was 
still  frisky,  and  as  the  sailor,  deeming  that 
a  husband  is  the  best  protector  of  his  own 
wife,  left  his  supposed  married  couple  to 
themselves,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  that 
Winnie  should  accept  Charlie's  proffered 
arm.  She  did  so  reluctantly,  and  was 
impatient  that  they  could  not  get  on  faster, 
but  they  were  delayed  by  a  string  of  miser- 
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able  people  coming  up  from  the  cabins  with 
hat-boxes  and  bags,  and  shivering  in  the 
cold  of  a  November  night.  Some  of  these 
were  so  unsteady  that  Charlie  had  to  square 
his  shoulders  and  to  grasp  Winnie's  arm 
pretty  tightly  so  as  to  prevent  her  from  being 
cannoned  against. 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  hardly  caught 
a  sight  of  her  face,  but  passing  under  the 
bridge,  a  lantern's  light  gave  him  a  glimpse 
of  her  large  vivacious  eyes  and  grave  face, 
for  just  then  she  was  very  grave. 

"  I  must  ask  you  a  favour,  Mr.  Harrowell," 
she  said  hurriedly,  as  they  parted  at  the 
cabin  hatch.  **  Do  not  address  mamma  and 
me  on  our  way  to  Paris.  Mamma  will  be 
very  tired,  you  know,  and  I  shall  like  to 
prepare  her." 

*'  As  you  like ;  but  cannot  I  be  of  any 
service  ?  " 

*'  No,  thank  you  ;  we  have  a  footman  and 
maid  with  us.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  in 
Paris." 

''  You  will  allow  me  to  call  on  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  wait  until  I  can  say  a  word  to 
you  in  the  hotel.     We  shall  see  each  other 
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in  one  of  the  public  rooms,  and  I  will  let  you 
know  when  mamma  can  receive  you." 

She  was  gone,  and  the  boat  gliding  into 
smooth  water,  Charlie  went  to  look  after  his 
own  hand-luggage.  He  heard  people  around 
him  complaining  dolefully  of  the  roughness 
of  the  passage,  the  Frenchmen  being  es- 
pecially voluble  with  their  Sapristis.  But 
he  felt  neither  the  cold  nor  the  wet,  and 
there  was  a  lightness  of  heart  in  him  which 
the  buoyancy  of  the  waves  had  certainly 
failed  to  create  in  his  fellow-passengers, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  one  who  had  just 
left  his  side. 

The  moment  was  not  propitious  for  any 
confidences  to  Lady  Champlesse.  Winnie 
found  the  ladies'  cabin  offering  that  desolate 
picture  incidental  to  Channel  trips.  Pale 
faces  and  limp  figures,  fallen  tresses  being 
hastily  pinned  up,  a  crying  child  or  two, 
and  an  obdurate  old  lady  who  would  not 
budge  from  her  berth  until  the  vessel  had 
come  to  a  standstill.  These  were  the  sights 
to  be  witnessed,  and  also  a  brisk  stewardess 
too  intent  upon  fees  to  remove  the  emblems 
of  her  careful  service  from  the  floor.     Lady 
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Champlesse  was  being  attended  to  by  her 
maid,  or  rather  was  herself  attending  upon 
that  young  person,  who  had  crawled  out  of 
the  second-class  cabin  more  sick  and  ill  than 
her  mistress.  As  for  Lady  Champlesse's 
footman,  who  stood  at  the  cabin  door  with 
wraps  and  umbrellas  on  his  arm,  his  wet 
white  face  looked  like  a  slab  of  cold  codfish. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  landing,  and 
when  all  the  passengers  were  settled  in  the 
warm  and  well-lit  restaurant  waiting  for  the 
hour  of  the  train's  departure,  that  Winnie 
spoke  to  her  mother  of  her  meeting.  While 
the  French  folk,  who  seem  ready  to  devour 
underdone  meats  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
were  falling  voraciously  upon  rosbif  a  Vang- 
laise,  tea  and  broth  were  finding  favour 
among  the  English.  Lady  Champlesse  and 
her  daughter  sat  down  to  two  bowls  of 
botnllo7i,  and  while  Winnie,  who  was  hungry, 
broke  up  a  roll  into  her  basin,  she  said 
composedly — 

"  Mamma,  I  have  just  met  Mr.  Harrowell." 

"Mr.  Harrowell?  You  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  him  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him." 
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"  My  dear  child!"  exclaimed  Lady  Champ- 
lesse.  **  If  your  brother  were  to  hear  that, 
I  don't  know  what  he  would  do." 

"  He  would  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling," 
said  Winnie,  coolly ;  "  and  I  should  have  to 
live  on  that  till  it  was  all  gone." 

"  But,  my  dear  Winifred,  your  levity 
astounds  me,"  ejaculated  Lady  Champlesse. 
*'  Can  you  be  serious  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
how  abominably  this  man,  for  I  cannot  call 
him  a  gentleman,  treated  you  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  should  forget  it,  mamma  ? " 
said  Winnie,  quietly  stirring  her  broth. 
"  Suppose  I  were  to  suggest  that  we  should 
both  start  afresh,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened." 

''  ]\Iy  child,  you  must  be  insane  to  propose 
such  a  thing,"  expostulated  Lady  Champlesse, 
losing  all  appetite  for  her  own  soup.  "  Really, 
Winifred,  I  am  quite  alarmed.  This  is  of 
all  unexpected  things  the  most  startling." 

Winnie  gave  a  little  sigh  as  she  finished 
her  bouillon.  She  was  accustomed  to  see 
her  mother  charge  off  brilliantly  like  this  in 
tournaments  wherein  the  dear  old  lady  always 
got  worsted  in  the  end.     Charlie  was  seated 
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at  a  table  a  few  yards  away,  but  so  situated 
that  Lady  Champlesse  could  not  see  him. 
Winnie  having  by  a  sidelong  glance  detected 
his  whereabouts,  vouchsafed  no  further  recog- 
nition. But  a  glance  at  his  handsome  face 
confirmed  her  in  her  own  resolution,  and  she 
was  entirely  persuaded  that  before  she  tasted 
soup  again,  she  would  have  talked  her 
mother  into  her  own  wav  of  thinkino;-. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Winnie  did  bring  Lady  Champlesse  round 
to  her  way  of  thinking,  but  not  without  a 
long  parley.  It  was  the  toughest  disputation 
she  had  ever  had  with  her  mother. 

Lady  Champlesse  shared  her  son's  official 
aversion  for  men  whose  names  get  into  the 
newspapers.  Not  that  her  ladyship  objected 
to  the  bespatterings  which  gentlemen  receive 
in  political  fray ;  of  these  she  recked  no 
more  more  than  of  the  mud  on  a  fox  hunter's 
coat.  But  there  is  the  newspaper  stain 
which  smirches  like  a  blob  of  ink  on  the 
front  of  a  man's  dress  shirt.  Police-court 
reports  inflict  such  blobs,  and  justice,  when 
it  does  its  best  to  efface  the  stain,  appears 
somehow  only  to  smudge  it  and  makes  it  look 
worse. 

It  was  bad  enough  that  Mr.  Charles 
VOL.  III.  49 
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Harrowell  should  have  nearly  led  the  wife 
of  a  convict  into  committing  bigamy.  Inno- 
cent of  intent  though  he  might  be,  some- 
thing of  that  would  always  cling  to  him ;  and 
he  would  go  down  to  his  grave  as  the  man 
who  had  been  on  the  point  of  marrying  a 
woman  whose  husband  had  nearly  missed 
being  hanged.  But  it  was  much  worse  that 
Charlie  should  have  lived  on  suspiciously 
intimate  terms  with  the  supposed  murderer 
of  his  own  father.  This  was  a  blob  that 
could  only  be  erased  by  one  of  those  pro- 
cesses which  leave  a  white  stain  in  place  of 
a  black  one.  Lord  Champlesse  had  been 
assured  by  the  police  authorities  that  no 
reasonable  suspicion  could  attach  to  young 
Mr.  Harrowell  of  having  been  concerned  in 
Travers's  crime — if  so  be  that  there  had 
been  a  crime  at  all — and  Lord  Champlesse 
was  too  well-trained  an  official  not  to  accept 
these  assurances  entirely.  Yet  there  might 
be  a  murder  trial,  and  Mr.  Harrowell,- 
though  perfectly  cleared,  would  continue  to 
exhibit  that  white  mark,  to  which  men 
would  point  so  long  as  he  lived,  whispering, 
"  That's  Harrowell,  who  came  into  his  fortune 
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in  a  queer  way.  A  chum  of  his  murdered 
his  father ;  it  was  a  curious  case,"  etc. 

It  was  most  calamitous,  as  Lord  Champ- 
lesse  thought,  that  his  sister's  name  had  ever 
got  connected  with  a  person  as  to  whom 
such  things  could  be  whispered  ;  but  it  would 
be  nothing  less  than  infamous  if  Winifred 
ever  resumed  her  acquaintanceship  with 
Mr.  Harrowell,  especially  after  the  latter's 
outrageous  behaviour  to  her. 

Lord  Champlesse  was  not  addicted  to 
strong  language.  In  political  debate  he 
weighed  out  his  expressions  in  scruples  as 
chemists  do  their  drugs.  Nor  was  there  any 
pride  of  caste  in  him  as  the  vulgar  under- 
stand it,  for  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
ostentation  as  from  the  ridicule  of  parading 
in  his  peer's  robes  about  the  streets.  But 
in  his  own  home,  where  there  were  no  news- 
paper reporters  to  take  down  his  remarks, 
and  no  Opposition  benches  to  sneer  at  them, 
he  could — on  matters  affecting  his  caste  or  his 
family  honour — emit  unmeasured  superlatives. 
Winnie  had  not  submitted  to  his  scolding 
in  the  proper  spirit  of  contrition  ;  out  of 
sheer    contrariety    she    had    taken    Charles 
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Harrowell's  defence,  and  Lord  Champlesse 
had  been  heated  to  a  blazing  indignation 
thereat.  Metaphorically  speaking,  he  had 
unhooked  the  rusty  double-handed  sword  of 
his  earliest  ancestors  from  its  panoply,  and 
had  flourished  that  weapon  about  the 
drawing-room  of  Portman  Square  in  so 
grand  a  style  that  his  amiable  mother  had 
cowered  and  his  sister  had  abruptly  ceased 
from  being  saucy. 

It  was  very  difficult  in  these  circumstances 
to  coax  Lady  Champlesse  into  a  mutiny 
against  her  son.  The  kind-hearted  gentle- 
woman was  dismayed  when  she  saw  her 
daughter  raise  the  flag  of  insurrection  ; 
knowing  full  well,  as  she  did,  that  she  could 
not  prevail  against  Winnie  single-handed. 
During  an  instant  she  was  tempted  to 
telegraph  and  ask  Lord  Champlesse  to 
come  over  to  Paris,  but  Winnie  guessed 
what  she  was  meditating,  and  denounced 
the  manoeuvre  beforehand  as  a  breach  of 
confidence  that  would  prevent  her  from  ever 
saying  anything  to  anybody  again.  This 
terrible  threat  left  poor  Lady  Champlesse 
without  defence,  and  she  could  only  ex- 
claim— 
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"  My  dear  Winnie,  it  would  kill  me  to  lose 
your  confidence,  but  I  cannot  make  out  why 
you  should  want  to  marry  this  young  man 
when  so  many  more  desirable  chances  may 
be  in  store  for  you." 

**  I  have  not  yet  said  that  I  mean  to  marry 
him,  mamma,"  responded  Winnie.  ''  I  must 
watch  first  and  see  whether  he  is  fond  of  me. 
I  think  he  may  become  so,  and  I  like  him. 
He  has  an  honest  character,  a  kind  heart; 
he  is  gentle,  and  I  am  sure  we  could  be 
happy  together.  Then  his  fortune  is  more 
than  we  could  desire,  and  with  our  family 
interest  we  might  make  a  position  for  him." 

''  But  you  were  mistaken  about  his  feel- 
ings before,  Winnie,  and  may  become  so 
again." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  was  mistaken, 
mamma.  Mr.  Harrowell  had  got  entangled 
with  this  Mrs.  Snow  before  he  met  me  ; 
but  perhaps,  if  we  had  seen  more  of  each 
other,  he  would  have  given  me  the  preference 
after  all.  His  father's  death  occurred  just 
after  our  first  meeting,  and  that  upset  every- 
thing. I  certainly  thought  that  he  made  me 
an  offer,   but  I   may  have  been  wrong,  and 
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it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  that  matter 
since  we  are  starting  afresh." 

"  But,  Winnie,  you  are  too  sensible  to 
think  of  marrying  a  man  out  of  mere  pique 
from  what  your  brother  has  been  saying," 
argued  Lady  Champlesse,  with  a  shrewd  look 
of  inquiry. 

Winnie  shook  her  head,  and  then  Lady 
Champlesse  laid  down  some  very  sound 
matrimonial  axioms.  Everybody  can  talk 
wisely  upon  marriage,  but  prudent  and  im- 
prudent matches  turn  out  well  in  about  equal 
proportions,  in  spite  of  all. 

Winnie  and  her  mother  had  to  com- 
promise. Admitting  that  Mr.  Harrowell 
pressed  his  suit,  there  was  to  be  no  talk  of 
an  engagement  until  he  had  acquired  a 
position.  He  must  buy  the  estate  of  Wood- 
lands, or  some  other,  and  he  must  undergo 
a  long  period  of  probation,  at  least  a  year  or 
two,  during  which  his  conduct  must  be  un- 
exceptional and  win  him  golden  opinions 
from  everybody. 

"  Even  from  Champlesse,"  smiled  Winnie, 
who  had  given  away  all  these  points  without 
contest.     "  Champlesse  has    such    a   respect 
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for  majorities,  that  we  are  sure  to  find  him 
in  the  same  lobby  with  us  some  day." 

"  Do  not  be  too  certain  of  that,"  said  Lady 
Champlesse,  mournfully.  *'  It  makes  me 
tremble  to  think  of  your  brother's  anger  and 
of  all  that  we  may  have  to  go  through 
when  he  hears  of  this." 

''Well,  mamma,  the  dungeon  at  Naught 
Hall  has  no  door,  and  Champlesse  won't 
order  a  new  one  to  lock  me  up." 

"  He  has  been  a  good  son,  and  I  dread 
his  displeasure,  dear  child,"  answered  Lady 
Champlesse.  "  You  may  give  him  such 
offence  that  all  the  remainder  of  my  life 
may  be  spent  in  trying  to  restore  peace 
between  you.  Come,  Winnie,  think  over 
this  affair.  I  do  not  like  it  at  the  best,  and 
I  cannot  see  that  your  happiness  is  in  any 
way  involved  in  it." 

"  Don't  fret,  mamma  dear,"  said  Winnie, 
kissing  her  mother.  "  It  shall  all  be 
thought  over,  everything  shall  be  done 
nicely,  wisely,  not  forgetting  a  comma  in 
the  settlements,  and  I  will  never  bring  you 
a  son-in-law  that  you  will  not  be  proud  to 
receive." 
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''And  you  will  wait  for  your  brother's 
consent  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  I  can't  promise  that,"  replied 
Winnie,  firmly  enough.  "  Champlesse  is  a 
perfect  brother,  but  not  when  he  rides  the 
high  horse.  And  now,  mamma,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  be  going  downstairs  to  luncheon, 
for  Lady  Looney  is  coming  to  take  us  for  a 
drive  at  three  o'clock." 

The  mention  of  Lady  Looney  s  name  gave 
Lady  Champlesse  a  new  spasm  of  anxiety, 
for  this  lady — a  widow,  and  a  connection  of 
theirs  of  very  worldly  turn — was  going  to  be 
their  travelling  companion  to  Cannes. 

*'  Winnie  dear,  you  had  better  not  let  Lady 
Looney  see  you  speaking  with  Mr.  Harrowell 
yet  awhile,  for  if  you  do,  she  will  be  wanting 
to  know  all  about  him,  and  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  fence  with  her  questions." 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  regular  lemon-squeezer," 
laughed  Winnie.  "At  least,  I  always  feel 
like  a  lemon  under  her  manipulation,  and  she 
forces  the  sourest  speeches  out  of  me." 

"  Speak  more  kindly  of  her,  dear;  remember 
she  has  invited  us  to  stay  with  her." 

"  But  come,  mamma,  we  none  of  us  like 
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her,"  said  Winnie.  "We  are  afraid  of  her 
sharp  tongue  and  prying  eyes,  and  we  submit 
to  her  tyrannical  oddities  with  quite  incom- 
prehensible slavishness  as  it  seems  to  me.  I 
have  heard  her  say  the  rudest  things  to  you." 

"  They  did  not  affect  me,  child.  I  know 
her  of  old,  and  have  learned  to  bear  with  her 
whims." 

''  She  is  a  '  daft '  thing,  as  the  Scotch  put 
it,"  replied  Winnie  ;  "  but  the  only  danger  I 
fear  from  her,  is  that  when  she  gets  to  know 
Mr.  Harrowell,  she  will  make  love  to  him 
herself." 

"  But  surely  Mr.  Harrowell  is  not  going 
to  follow  us  to  Cannes,"  ejaculated  Lady 
Champlesse  in  despair. 

"  Is  he  not,  mamma  ? "  responded  Winnie, 
with  an  innocent  light  in  her  eyes.  *'  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Harrowell  and  I  are 
to  become  better  acquainted,  Cannes  will  be 
as  good  a  place  for  our  meetings  as  any  other. 
Still,  I  must  confess  that  I  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Harrowell's  intended  movements." 

Lady  Champlesse  had  to  capitulate.  They 
had  been  talking  since  breakfast  in  their 
sitting-room  at  the  Grand  Hotel  overlooking 
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the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  The  morning 
had  been  so  cold  and  foggy  as  not  to  tempt 
them  out  for  a  walk,  and  Lady  Champlesse 
would  have  preferred  not  to  go  downstairs 
for  her  luncheon.  But  Winnie's  next  rendez- 
vous with  Charlie  had  been  settled  to  come 
off  in  one  of  the  public  rooms  of  the  hotel, 
and  she  had  purposely  remained  upstairs  all 
the  morning  so  as  to  prove  Mr.  Harrovvell's 
patience  and  his  gallantry.  Assuredly  if  he 
were  eager  to  see  her,  he  must  have  been 
hanging  about  the  reading-room  and  courtyard 
all  the  morning  without  venturing  to  go  out. 

It  would  have  fared  badly  with  him  if 
Winnie  had  not  found  him  waiting  when  she 
went  downstairs.  But  on  descending  to  the 
terrace  of  the  courtyard,  she  perceived  him 
seated  at  one  of  the  small  tables,  watching 
the  cabs  and  private  omnibuses  arrive  from 
the  railway  stations  full  of  passengers,  and 
their  roofs  piled  with  luggage.  He  had  been 
intent  on  this  pastime  for  several  hours. 

Winnie  came  forward  fresh  and  cheerful, 
the  cynosure  of  many  a  sunburnt  tourist  and 
smoking  lounger,  and  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Charlie    in   the   most   natural  way  possible. 
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Lady  Champlesse  shook  hands  with  him 
rather  shyly,  but  her  eyes  rested  for  a 
moment  with  some  motherly  curiosity  on 
his  face,  and  her  greeting  was  not  unkind. 

*'  My  daughter  tells  me  you  have  never 
been  to  Paris  before,  Mr.  Harrowell,"  she 
said. 

"  But  I  dare  say  Mr.  Harrowell  has  been  a 
fine  round  of  sight-seeing  by  this  time,  chimed 
in  Winnie.  "  Don't  you  find  it  very  cold 
sitting  out  here  ?  " 

That  was  all  they  said,  and  passed  away 
into  one  of  the  breakfast  rooms.  They 
could  not  invite  Charlie  to  luncheon,  but  as 
they  walked  on,  Winnie  said  audibly  to  her 
mother — 

"  Mamma,  let  us  dine  at  table  d'hote  this 
evening,"  by  which  she  meant  to  convey 
that  if  Charlie  had  his  wits  about  him  he 
would  discover  means  of  securing  a  chair 
next  hers.  Unused  to  the  life  of  hotels, 
Charlie  did  not  seize  the  hint  at  once,  but 
after  wandering  to  and  fro  for  a  few  minutes, 
asking  himself  what  he  should  do  next,  he 
went  to  make  inquiries  about  the  table  dliote 
arrangements,  and    ordered    a    place    to   be 
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reserved  for  him  near  Lady  Champlesse  and 
her  daughter.  His  own  diplomacy  in  con- 
triving this,  surprised  him  not  less  than  the 
waiter's  coolness  in  booking  the  order. 

Charlie  had  had  ample  leisure  for  reflect- 
ing over  his  meeting  with  Winnie,  and  for 
deciding  that  it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
trifling  circumstance  in  his  life.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  after  his  first  meeting  with 
her,  when  he  was  doubtful  whether  Mabel 
would  accept  him,  he  had  reasoned  over  the 
worldly  advantages  of  a  match  with  Lord 
Champlesse's  sister.  He  had  placed  himself 
on  his  father's  standpoint,  but  had  likewise 
consulted  his  own  sentiments  and  become 
convinced  that  if  he  had  not  met  Mabel  he 
would  easily  have  fallen  in  love  with  Winnie. 
Now  Mabel  was  lost  to  him.  Was  he  to 
wait  for  her  on  the  chance  that  her  husband 
might  die  ?  It  is  ill-work  waiting  for  dead 
men's  wives.  In  the  choler  that  rose  up 
within  him  whenever  he  dreamed  on  this 
subject,  he  detected  a  cankering  jealousy  of 
Dr.  Snow,  to  whom  Mabel  had  returned  so 
unhesitatingly,  that  her  love  for  him — Charlie 
— could  not  have  been  great.      So  at  least 
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Charlie  bitterly  argued.  And  where  would 
be  the  sense  of  waiting  ?  If  Mabel  became 
a  widow  in  two  or  three  years'  time,  could 
she  ever  be  to  him  what  she  had  been  ? 
Besides,  if  she  were  free  in  a  week,  could  he 
dare  to  make  her  his  wife — would  she  herself 
consent  to  be  his  wife  ? — so  lone  as  a  doubt 
lingered  as  to  her  brother's  guilt  ? 

Two  boats  lying  alongside  for  a  moment 
are  quickly  set  apart  when  their  courses  are 
in  opposite  directions.  Mabel's  bark  was 
battling  up  stream.  Charlie's,  unsteered, 
could  only  drift  down  the  current.  He  had 
floated  again  into  Winnie's  company,  and  must 
see  what  came  of  it.  His  future,  like  a  river 
hurrying  him  along,  was  so  veiled  in  mist, 
its  eddies  and  sandbanks  were  so  unknown 
to  him,  that  it  was  almost  useless  to  try  and 
guide  himself  by  a  rudder.  He  must  go  on 
drifting.  Perhaps  the  end  of  the  matter 
would  be  that  Winifred  Champion  would 
take  his  bark  in  tow  of  hers,  and  he  already 
foresaw  that  if  she  volunteered  to  do  this,  he 
would  not  refuse.  Maybe  the  time  was 
even  coming  when  he  would  beseech  her  to 
do  this. 
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Charlie  strolled  out  of  the  hotel  for  a  walk 
along  the  boulevards,  and  being  hungry  was 
soon  attracted  towards  a  restaurant  of  fine 
appearance.  He  was  drawn  to  it  because 
there  were  few  people  inside,  and  he  saw 
that  some  of  the  window-tables  were  dis- 
engaged. Unaware  that  he  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  polite  customs  of  the  country,  to 
lift  his  hat  to  the  Dame  de  Comptoir,  he 
marched  in  like  a  regular  Englishman  as  he 
was,  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his 
ulster ;  and  he  ordered  a  steak  and  a  bottle 
of  Bass  of  a  waiter,  who  spoke  English,  and 
brought  him  the  Times  to  read.  There  was 
not  much  in  this  to  remind  him  that  he  was 
in  Paris,  nor  was  he  greatly  entertained  by 
what  he  saw  of  the  French  capital  during 
his  subsequent  solitary  saunter  through  its 
principal  highways. 

A  middle-class  Englishman,  knowing  little 
of  the  history  or  language  of  France,  and 
prejudiced  against  French  morals,  literature, 
and  politics,  quickly  exhausts  his  delight  in 
what  Paris  can  offer  outwardly  to  the  eye. 
The  broad  avenues  and  immense  white 
houses   are  all  very   well,  but   on   a  murky, 
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muddy  November  afternoon  the  streets  of 
one  great  city  are  much  like  those  of 
another,  and  CharHe  Harrowell  was  in  a 
mind  to  note  rather  that  which  was  sordid 
than  what  was  beautiful.  Ill-dressed  soldiers, 
badly  driven  cabs,  lean  sour-visaged  women, 
crowds  of  folk-chattering  and  quarrelling  at 
the  omnibus  stations — these,  with  the  eternal 
cafes  where  coffee  and  spirits  were  being 
drunk  by  moustached  men  who  seemed  to 
have  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  were  the  chief 
objects  which  Charlie  took  into  his  purview 
of  Paris.  The  sight  hardly  realized  his  con- 
ceptions of  continental  gaiety,  but  set  him 
thinkinof  of  the  Riviera,  the  sea,  and  the  sun- 
shine  to  which  Winnie  was  going. 

There  is  enough  to  raise  a  yawn  in  the 
mere  idea  of  a  young  man  loafing  about  a 
foreign  city  with  no  interest  in  the  place,  no 
friends,  and  no  occupation.  How  heavily 
the  hours  drag  between  one  meal  and 
another !  Charlie  thought  his  watch  must 
have  stopped,  when,  after  an  aimless  trudge 
which  seemed  to  have  lasted  half  a  day,  he 
got  back  to  his  hotel  and  found  that  three 
hours  had   still   to   be   lived  through   before 
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dinner  time.  "  I  suppose  I  had  better  hire 
a  guide  and  get  myself  driven  about,"  he 
said  to  himself  in  desperation,  and  with  his 
inclinations  divided  between  this  drive  and 
a  nap  in  his  bedroom. 

Plent)'  of  polyglot  guides  were  at  hand. 
Charlie  had  just  bargained  with  one  of  them, 
and  w^as  stepping  into  a  yellow  victoria  w^ith 
a  w^hite  horse  and  a  coachman  with  a  glazed 
white  hat,  when  he  saw  a  jolly  faced 
gentleman  advance  towards  him  waving  an 
umbrella,  and  he  recognized  Mr.  Florian 
Darkleigh,  the  author  of  the  "  Chronicles  of 
Human  Error.'*  The  "  Great  Blunderbuss  " 
had  been  spending  his  forenoon  among  the 
archives  of  the  National  Library,  and  was 
now  on  the  prowl  for  recreation  and  com- 
panionship. 

"  How  are  you,  Mr.  Harrowell ;  how  are 
you  ?  "  he  began,  with  great  cordiality. 
"How  are  our  friends,  the  Blews  ?  I  hope 
your  sisters,  and  especially  my  friend,  Miss 
Lucy,  are  well?" 

'*  Thank  you,  they  are  quite  well,"  an- 
swered Charlie,  surprised  at  so  much  warmth, 
for  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  men  like   Mr. 
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Darkleigh   grow    ravenous    for    a    taste   of 
Mother  Tongue  when  travelling  abroad. 

"Going  to  the  Bois,  eh?"  continued  the 
author. 

*'  I  was  going  wherever  that  guide  pleased 
to  take  me,"  said  Charlie.  ''Will  you  come 
too  ? " 

"Yes,  with  pleasure/'  agreed  Mr.  Dark- 
leigh, and  jumped  into  the  cab  without 
further  ado.  **  But  keep  your  guide.  It's 
all  in  my  way  to  note  the  funny  things  these 
fellows  say  to  tourists.  Half  the  legends 
in  history  would  become  extinct  but  for 
guides." 

This  guide,  however,  was  a  dull  dog  who 
furnished  no  sport  to  the  Great  Blunderbuss. 
Possibly  he  detected  in  him  a  brother  Augur. 
He  sat  squeezed  in  a  corner  of  the  box,  and 
contented  himself  with  turning  round  now 
and  then  to  indicate  objects  of  interest. 
The  coachman  beside  him  drove  as  only 
Frenchmen  can  do — sitting  in  a  three- 
quarters  position,  his  hands  hanging  between 
his  legs,  and  his  white  hat  acock.  Now  and 
then  he  cracked  his  whip  loudly  for  no 
cause,  but  generally  when  he  bestirred  him- 
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self  it  was  to  shout  husky  abuse  to  drivers 
of  other  cabs  or  omnibuses  whose  wheels 
he  was  always  nearly  locking  into  his  own. 

*'  That,  monsieur,  is  the  Madeleine','  droned 
the  guide ;  "  and  in  yonder  shop  you  buy  the 
best  gloves  in  Paris." 

•'  Hullo  !  that  won't  do,"  laughed  the 
author,  with  an  amused  wink.  ''  These 
new-fangled  fellows  are  spoiling  the  old  race 
of  guides  by  making  themselves  tradesmen's 
touts.  Formerly  they  only  took  liberties 
with  history,  if  now  they  begin  to  falsify 
contemporary  facts " 

''  We  are  coming  to  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  monsiQur/'  resumed  the  guide  ;  ''and 
if  monsieur  wants  to  change  any  money, 
I  can  recommend  him  to  a  changer's." 

"  Wait  a  moment,  I  will  get  a  rise  out  of 
this  man,"  chuckled  Mr.  Darkleigh  ;  and  he 
cried,  "  Eh,  mo7i  ami,  can  you  tell  me  where 
the  best  postage-stamps  in  Paris  are  to  be 
bought  ? " 

"  Monsieur,  est  collectionneur  de  tintbres- 
poste?"  retorted  the  guide,  with  a  half- 
pouting  smile,  for  what  Frenchman  was  ever 
taken    quite   at    a   loss   by   a  jest  ?     *'  Oh, 
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certainly ;  and  monsieur  will  do  well  to 
beware  of  the  shops  where  they  sell  spurious 
imitations." 

*'  There  goes  my  ball  to  the  ropes,"  ex- 
claimed the  author  good  humouredly. 

He  was  capital  company,  quite  exemplify- 
ing the  adage  comes  jucundus  in  via  pro 
vehiculo  est,  and  Charlie  soon  found  that  his 
time  with  him  was  not  being  wasted.  For 
Mr.  Darkleigh  was  not  only  a  repertory  of 
anecdotes,  but  a  compendium  of  society 
knowledge.  He  knew  everybody,  and, 
nodding  towards  this  house  and  that  as  they 
drove  up  the  Avejiue  des  Champs  Elysdes, 
he  linked  the  names  of  the  owners  with 
other  names,  making  chains  of  small  talk 
that  he  always  connected  somehow  with  the 
central  point  of  his  observations,  which  was 
himself  and  the  young  friend  by  his  side, 
whose  education  as  a  tourist  he  took  in  hand 
with  quite  affectionate  zeal. 

But  now  the  cabman  had  pulled  himself 
together,  as  though  he  had  suddenly  made 
up  his  mind  to  exterminate  somebody  or  to 
wreck  his  cab  in  the  attempt  before  he 
received    his    fare.      He    was    driving    fast. 
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Pedestrians  skipped  out  of  his  way,  and 
dogs  barked.  His  wheels  grazed  kerbstones, 
his  axles  flew  about  at  every  angle,  his  whip 
crackled  like  buckshot,  and  his  old  white 
horse  proceeded  by  a  series  of  rushes  like 
a  broken-down  cavalry  charger. 

"  It's  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  working  upon 
his  brain,"  remarked  Mr.  Darkleigh,  who 
appeared  to  be  quite  used  to  this  reckless 
driving.  ''  It  always  produces  that  effect 
on  Frenchmen." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  an  old  soldier,"  said 
Charlie,  innocently. 

"  No  doubt,  and  he  is  disgusted  at  having 
left  the  service  with  the  marshal's  baton  still 
in  his  knapsack.  You  see,  in  this  strange 
country,  where  nothing  is  in  its  place,  every 
cabman  thinks  he  ought  to  be  sitting  inside 
his  cab  with  a  deposed  monarch  to  drive 
him.  If  that  fellow  could  run  over  a  banker 
or  a  bishop,  he  would  be  offering  his  small 
contribution  to  the  removal  of  social  in- 
equalities, and  he  would  go  home  or  to 
prison  quite  happy." 

"  The  French  are  a  queer  people,  but  this 
is  a  very  beautiful  city,"   observed  Charlie, 
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glancing  round  to  scan  the  grand  vista 
closed  at  one  end  by  the  Louvre  and  at  the 
other  by  Napoleon's  triumphal  arch.  As 
he  did  this  a  barouche  flashed  by,  and  Mr. 
Darkleigh,  who  had  raised  his  hat  to  bow, 
said — 

''  You  have  just  missed  seeing  some  of 
your  old  friends,  Lady  Champlesse  and  her 
daughter.  They  were  driving  with  that 
madwoman.  Lady  Looney." 

"Yes,  Lady  Champlesse  and  Miss  Cham- 
pion are  staying  at  the  Grand  Hotel,"  said 
Charlie,  not  sorry  to  show  at  last  that  he 
also  knew  somebody  in  Paris,  and  he  added, 
"  They  are  going  to  dine  at  the  ^adle  d'hote 
this  evening." 

"  Are  they,  though  ?  then  I'll  join  'em,  and 
we  shall  have  a  party.  But  I  understand 
now  why  Chipchase  Is  here.  You  remember 
Captain  St.  Hubert  Chipchase,  the  'Orphan,' 
whom  you  met  at  the  Blews  ?  Do  you 
know  if  Lady  Champlesse  is  going  south  '■  " 

"Yes,  to  the  Riviera." 

"  That's  it  then.  Chipchase,  the  sly  dog, 
told  me  he  was  going  to  shoot  blue  rocks  at 
Monaco,  but  I   think  he  is  after  other  game. 
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I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  little  sweet  on 
Miss  Champion,  and  she  might  do  worse 
than  take  him,  for  I  believe  he  has  a  couple 
of  thousands  a  year  of  his  own.  He  is 
travelling  about  though  with  a  rival  who 
may  cut  him  out.  It's  that  young  fellow 
who  was  seated  next  to  Miss  Champion  in 
Lady  Looney's  carriage  ;  you  saw  him, 
didn't  you  ? " 

"  No,  I  did  not  notice,"  answered  Charlie. 

"  It's  young  Lord  Courteslaugh,  a  nice 
boy.  He's  a  cousin  of  Lady  Looney's,  and 
a  playfelloAv  of  Miss  Champion's  since  they 
were  children.  He's  not  badly  off,  but  he 
is  a  young  bird  for  marriage,  as  he  has  not 
had  his  fling  yet." 

"  And  you  say  that  he  is  in  love  with 
Miss  Champion  ?  "  asked  Charlie.  *'  Does 
she  care  for  him  ?  " 

''  I  know  he  is  fond  of  her,  and  I  think 
there  must  be  something  in  it,  else  Champ- 
lesse,  who  is  as  poor  as  a  rat,  wouldn't  have 
sent  his  mother  and  sister  on  an  expensive 
trip  to  the  Riviera." 

Charlie  Harrowell  became  pensive,  and 
Mr.   Darkleigh  knew  why  he  was  pensive  ; 
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for  although  he  had  breathed  not  a  word  to 
show  that  he  had  heard  of  his  companion's 
recent  troubles,  he  was  acquainted  with 
every  item  of  them  which  an  outsider  could 
know.  The  collector  of  human  errors  was 
not  the  man  to  have  overlooked  such  an 
incident  in  passing  history  as  the  pardon  of 
Dr.  Snow  and  the  mystery  attending  the 
death  of  Alderman  Harrowell.  He  had 
heard  Charlie  Harrowell's  name  coupled 
with  Miss  Champion's,  and  it  had  reached 
him  through  the  Blews,  who  had  got  it  from 
the  Sheeves,  that  Miss  Champion  was  being 
exiled  by  her  angry  brother  in  order  that 
she  might  no  more  meet  Mr.  Harrowell 
The  Great  Blunderbuss  was  accordingly 
much  tickled  at  finding  Charlie  in  Paris,  and 
he  promised  himself  some  choice  amusement 
at  dinner  from  watching  whether  this  young 
and  much-talked-of  millionaire  was  likely 
to  compete  successfully  with  Lord  Courtes- 
laugh  and  the  sporting  Orphan  for  Miss 
Champion's  pretty  portionless  hand. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mr.  Darkleigh  was  nearly  being  baulked 
of  his  diversion,  for  it  well-nigh  happened 
that  Lady  Champlesse  and  her  daughter  did 
not  dine  at  the  table  d'hote.  Lady  Looney 
invited  them  to  dine  at  her  own  house  and 
to  go  to  the  theatre  afterwards,  and  Lady 
Champlesse  could  not  understand  Winnie's 
alacrity  in  refusing  this  invitation.  It 
seemed  uncivil  to  decline,  when  Lady 
Looney  had  specially  ordered  dinner  for  her 
friends,  but  Winnie  pleaded  that  she  must 
change  her  dress  if  she  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  Lady  Looney,  who  was  the  oddest  com- 
bination of  good  nature  and  waywardness, 
forbore  from  insisting. 

"Very  well,  we  will  come  back  to  my 
house  for  supper,"  said  she,  **and  I  will  dine 
with  you  at  the  hotel.  I  delight  in  tables 
d'hSter 
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In  this  way  Charlie  Harrowell  unex- 
pectedly became  one  of  a  select  little  dinner- 
party seated  round  a  private  table  of  seven 
covers.  In  the  reading-room,  where  the 
visitors  assemble  before  dinner,  Mr.  Dark- 
leigh  shook  hands  with  Winnie  and  her 
mother,  and  Charlie  renewed  his  acquaint- 
anceship with  Captain  Chipchase.  As  Dark- 
leigh  and  Chipchase  were  both  friends  of 
Lady  Looney  and  Lord  Courteslaugh,  it  was 
natural  that  the  whole  party  should  sit 
together,  nor  could  Charlie  be  excluded 
from  it. 

Lady  Champlesse  nervously  perceived 
how  the  fates  were  working,  but  having  the 
old-fashioned  idea  that  a  table  d'hote  con- 
sisted of  very  long  tables,  she  hoped  that 
she  and  her  friends  might  sit  together,  while 
Mr.  Harrowell  filled  a  chair  several  places 
further  down  on  the  same  side  as  Winnie, 
and  consequently  hidden  from  her  view.  In 
this  way  there  would  be  no  need  for  talk  or 
contact  with  him.  Alas !  when  the  glass 
doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  glittering 
salle  a  7nanger  with  its  army  of  waiters 
blazed  into  view,   there  appeared  only  two 
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long  tables  for  solitary  diners  and  a  number 
of  small  tables  for  private  parties.  To  one 
of  these  Mr.  Darkleigh,  after  conference 
with  a  waiter,  showed  the  way,  and  he  led 
Charlie  with  him  by  the  arm. 

Lady  Champlesse  almost  suffocated  with 
emotion.  It  looked  to  her  a  great  intrusion 
on  Mr.  Harrowell's  part.  However,  as  Mr. 
Harrowell  knew  four  out  of  the  six  persons 
with  whom  he  was  going  to  dine,  it  became 
inevitable  that  he  should  be  introduced  to 
the  other  two.  Had  not  Lady  Champlesse 
herself  effected  the  presentation  Mr.  Dark- 
leigh would  have  done  so,  but  he  looked 
towards  her  ladyship  to  intimate  that  this 
was  her  duty,  and  Winnie  gave  her  mother 
a  soft  nudge.  So  Lady  Champlesse  pre- 
sented Charlie  to  Lady  Looney  and  Lord 
Courteslauofh. 

*'  I  did  not  hear  that  gentleman's  name," 
said  Lady  Looney,  bending  towards  her 
friend. 

''  Mr.  Harrowell,"  whispered  Lady  Champ- 
lesse, adding,  "  he  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Alderman  Harrowell." 

"  Ah  !  what  a  good-looking  young  man," 
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murmured  Lady  Looney,  loud  enough  for  the 
remark  to  reach  CharHe  and  Winnie,  who 
both  coloured.  Then  Lady  Looney  opened 
a  pair  of  glasses  in  the  tortoiseshell  handle  of 
her  ostrich  feather-fan,  and  took  a  cool  sur- 
vey of  Charlie  through  them.  The  while 
scores  of  waiters  scurried  about  with  plates 
of  soup  and  a  band  in  the  gallery  struck  up 
a  march. 

Lady  Looney  had  passed  her  thirty-fifth 
year,  but  expected  people  to  believe  that  she 
was  twenty-five.  She  had  been  nearly  ten 
years  a  widow,  and  was  reported  to  be  living 
extravagantly  on  a  jointure  which  would 
have  been  a  fortune  to  some,  but  which  to 
her  afforded  only  the  means  of  obtaining 
unlimited  credit.  She  was  tall,  dark,  had  a 
complexion  pale  as  wax,  and  an  exquisitely 
graceful  figure.  Her  eyes  were  good,  though 
the  expression  in  them  was  often  wild  and 
wicked  ;  she  had  a  well-shaped  nose,  slightly 
aquiline,  and  a  pretty  mouth,  which,  whether 
she  laughed  with  all  her  heart  or  simpered 
affectedly — for  she  could  do  the  two  things 
with  equal  frequency — displayed  a  fine  set 
of  teeth.     She  had  been  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
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she  was  a  striking  woman.  In 
dress — especially  when  she  wore  black  with 
diamonds  in  her  raven  hair  and  corsage — 
she  never  entered  a  drawing-room  without 
causing  all  the  company  to  pause  in  their 
talking  and  admire  her,  or  sneer  at  her — 
for  admiration  seldom  commands  universal 
suffrage. 

But  Lady  Looney  was  a  woman  on  whom 
one  could  not  depend  from  one  half-hour  to 
another.  She  could  be  charming,  evincing 
the  nicest  tact,  and  speaking  with  a  wealth 
of  sense  ;  but  the  next  time  you  saw  her  she 
would  break  out  into  spiteful  and  silly  say- 
ings, without  rhyme  or  reason.  She  told 
unscrupulous  fibs  to  blacken  the  characters  of 
persons  whom  she  hated  ;  but  on  the  morrow 
she  would  extol  those  same  persons  to  the 
skies,  if  by  so  doing  she  might  annoy  other 
people  whom  she  hated  still  more.  She  had 
quarrelled  with  all  the  friends  of  her  early 
life  except  Lady  Champlesse,  and  she  had 
transferred  her  home  from  London  to  Paris 
because  she  had  made  too  many  enemies  in 
the  former  capital.  Her  object  in  all  that 
she  said  and  did  in  her  tantrums  seemed  to 
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be  to  prove  that  she  cared  not  a  dolt  for  the 
world's  opinion,  and  she  had  succeeded  in 
convincing  society  that  she  was  as  cracked 
as  an  old  door-bell. 

Lady  Looney  happened  to  be  in  one  of 
her  rational  moods  when  Charlie  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  she  said  nothing  to  offend 
anybody.  She  had  Mr.  Darkleigh  on  her 
right  hand,  and  Captain  Chipchase  on  her 
left.  Next  came  Winnie  with  Lord  Courtes- 
laugh  at  her  left,  and  Charlie  found  him- 
self between  Lord  Courteslaugh  and  Lady 
Champlesse.  This  grouping  was  not  quite 
to  his  taste  or  to  Winnie's,  but  it  proved  of 
advantage  to  both,  as  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ingratiating  himself  with  Lady 
Champlesse.  With  Lord  Courteslaugh  he 
only  exchanged  a  few  sentences,  for  the  two 
had  not  an  idea  in  common.  His  lordship 
was  a  good-looking,  light-hearted  boy,  with 
excellent  manners,  and  a  sincere  wish  to  be 
civil  to  everybody  whom  he  met ;  but  he 
was  not  the  one  to  make  conversation  with 
a  reserved  stranger  who  could  not  talk  with 
him  on  his  own  topics. 

He  tried  most  meritoriously,  however,  to 
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find  subjects  meet  for  discourse  with  his 
neighbour. 

*'  There  was  a  capital  sale  of  two-year-old's 
at  Tattersall's  this  afternoon,"  he  began, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  addressing 
a  man  having  pursuits  like  his  own. 

'*  Was  there  ?  "  answered  Charlie,  help- 
lessly. ''  The  news  of  it  must  have  been 
telegraphed  pretty  early." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  the  London  Tatter- 
sail's,  but  the  place  in  Paris."  Then  Lord 
Courteslaugh  tried  another  subject.  "  Are 
you  going  to  shoot  at  Rambouillet  with 
Chipchase  to-morrow  ? — they're  first-rate  pre- 
serves." 

''  I  don't  shoot,"  replied  Charlie. 

"  Few  of  us  can  or  do  in  France,"  re- 
marked his  lordship ;  "  but  the  forest  of 
Rambouillet,  you  know,  is  a  State  preserve, 
and  very  well  kept.  You  can  only  get 
leave  to  shoot  in  it  from  the  president  of 
the  republic,  but  he  has  been  good  enough 
to  send  Chipchase  and  me  an  invitation." 

"  Is  the  President  himself  a  good  shot  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  shoots  at  all, 
but  we  are  not. going  to  join  any  party  of 
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his,  you  know.  They  call  it  an  invitation, 
but  what  we  have  got  is  merely  a  licence 
available  for  one  day.  We  obtained  it 
through  the  embassy,  and  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  to  tip  the  State  keepers  pretty 
heavily." 

Here  Winnie's  mocking  voice  broke  in. 

"  Guns  to  the  right  of  me,  guns  to  the  left 
of  me,  guns  to  the  front  of  me  volleyed  and 
thundered.  I  declare  the  talk  of  you  gentle- 
men is  all  gunpowder.  Here  is  Captain 
Chipchase,  who  can  hardly  eat  for  wondering 
how  many  French  partridges  he  will  shoot 
to-morrow." 

"  Chipchase  and  I  count  for  two  guns, 
Winnie,  but  where's  the  gun  to  the  front  ?  " 
laughed  Lord  Courteslaugh. 

*'  Why  there's  the  Great  Blunderbuss," 
replied  W^innie. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  who  was  speaking  of  me  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  jolly  gentleman  in  question. 

"  See  how  he  answers  to  his  name,"  ejacu- 
lated Lady  Looney,  amused;  "but,  by  the 
way,  why  do  people  call  you  the  Great 
Blunderbuss  ? " 

**  Because  of  the  number  of  errors  I  have 
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embraced,"  rejoined  the  author,  unabashed. 
"  You  see,  errors  are  like  women  :  you  kiss 
them  before  you  find  them  out.  Buss  is  the 
old  English  for  kiss." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  you  to  teach  me 
what  kissing  is,  Mr.  Darkleigh,"  cried  Lady 
Looney,  laughing  immoderately.  It  was  one 
of  those  simulated  laughs  which  are  intended 
to  stir  up  gaiety  and  in  which  everybody  is 
obliged  to  join.  Several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  dinner  Lady  Looney  indulged  in 
similar  peals,  and  every  time  she  did  so,  she 
managed  to  catch  Charlie's  eyes  and  laugh 
right  into  them  as  it  were.  She  was  like  an 
actress  playing  from  behind  the  footlights  at 
some  friend  in  the  stalls. 

Charlie,  however,  soon  dropped  out  of  the 
general  conversation  into  a  quiet  dialogue 
with  Lady  Champlesse.  She  grew  so  much 
interested  in  him,  that  she  felt  vexed  when 
the  crashing  of  the  music  now  and  then 
interrupted  their  colloquoy.  She  had  begun 
dinner  relying  much  on  this  music  to  enable 
her  to  remain  silent  without  appearing  to  be 
rude  ;  but  was  it  not  natural  that  a  mother 
should  try  to  find  out  herself  what  was  her 
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potential  son-in-law's  character  ?  Charlie's 
straightforward  simplicity  facilitated  her  first 
advances.  He  had,  without  knowing  it,  a 
something  in  him  which  attracted  all  women. 
It  was  his  appearance  of  being  ''manage- 
able," and  Lady  Champlesse,  who  managed 
none  of  her  own  kin,  was  the  more  elated  on 
discovering  that  she  could  bend  this  young 
man  quite  easily. 

In  ten  minutes  she  had  elicited  that  Mr. 
Harrowell  was  a  churchman,  that  his  politics, 
so  far  as  he  had  any,  coincided  with  her  son's, 
that  he  was  domesticated,  in  that  he  showed 
a  great  fondness  for  his  sisters,  and,  finally, 
that  he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  as  to  what 
he  ought  now  to  do  with  himself  and  his  large 
fortune. 

''  But  you  should  endeavour  to  create  an 
interest  for  yourself  in  life,"  Lady  Champlesse 
said,  beginning  to  assume  a  maternal  tone. 
"  Why  do  you  not  buy  an  estate,  as  you  had 
some  thoughts  of  doing  }  " 

"  Probably  I  shall  some  day,"  replied 
Charlie,  listlessly. 

"  But  now  is  the  time,"  said  Lady  Champ- 
lesse.    **  Woodlands   is  still  in    the   market, 
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and  if  you  like  I  will  give  you  the  address 
of  our  solicitor  at  Norwich,  who  will  manage 
all  the  business  matters  for  you.  But  you 
ought  to  go  and  see  the  estate  for  your- 
self." 

"  Go  at  once,  do  you  mean  ?  I  have  come 
abroad  on  purpose  to  avoid  business  and 
worries." 

*'  You  can  return  abroad  when  the  bargain 
is  concluded,"  said  Lady  Champlesse.  '*  It 
will  not  take  long,  and,  believe  me,  Mr. 
Harrowell,  it  will  make  all  the  difference  to 
your  position  in  the  world  when  you  have 
become  a  landowner." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  he  asked,  as  though 
he  were  minded  to  accept  good  advice  from 
whatsoever  quarter  it  came.  Saying  this,  he 
glanced  at  her  and  then  across  the  table  at 
Winnie,  who  had  been  eyeing  him  furtively 
and  wondering  what  he  and  Lady  Champlesse 
could  find  to  say  to  each  other.  But  Charlie 
was  flurried  by  Lord  Courteslaugh  continually 
addressing  Miss  Champion  by  her  Christian 
name,  and  as  his  eyes  involuntarily  turned 
towards  Winnie  every  time  the  young  noble- 
man  took    this    liberty,    Lady    Champlesse 
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ended  by  perceiving  it,  and  observed  (though 
repenting  of  her  words  even  as  she  spoke) — 
"  Lord  Courteslaugh  and  my  daughter  were 
brought  up  together,  and  are  almost  Hke 
brother  and  sister." 

''  I.  have  heard  that  Lord  Courteslaugh  and 
Miss  Champion  might  soon  be  engaged," 
said  Charlie,  sinking  his  voice.  *'  That's  not 
true,  is  it  ?  " 

*'  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  replied  Lady 
Champlesse,  colouring. 

"And  what  about  Captain  Chipchase  .'* " 
continued  Charlie,  growing  bolder.  "  There 
are  reports  in  society " 

"  I  cannot  guess  who  told  you  such  things," 
murmured  Lady  Champlesse  evasively,  and 
feelinof  as  she  answered  that  she  oueht  not  to 
answer.  "  But  why  do  you  ask  me  all  this, 
Mr.  Harrowell?" 

'*  Excuse  me,  if  I  have  ventured  too  much," 
said  Charlie,  without  further  explaining  him- 
self. But  dinner  was  now  over,  and  Lady 
Looney,  rising  from  table  with  a  bewitching 
smile,  offered  Charlie  a  seat  in  her  box  at  the 
theatre.  Charlie  politely  declined,  and  Lady 
Champlesse  reminded  her  friend  in  a  whisper 
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that  Mr.  Harrowell  was  still  in  deep  mourn- 
ing for  his  father.  At  this  Lady  Looney 
assumed  an  expression  of  concern  and  put 
forth  another  invitation. 

"  Can  I  not  tempt  you  to  join  us  at  supper, 
Mr.  Harrowell  ?  Well,  then,  you  must  posi- 
tively promise  to  come  to  luncheon  at  my 
house  to-morrow.  Lady  Champlesse  and 
Miss  Champion  will  be  there,  and  Mr.  Dark- 
leigh." 

Charlie  bowed  his  acceptance.  He  thought 
it  kind  of  Lady  Looney  to  take  notice  of 
him,  but  he  anticipated  no  particular  pleasure 
or  excitement  from  a  visit  to  her  house.  This 
was  because  he  had  not  the  gift  of  foresight. 
Lady  Looney  began  by  playing  him  a  trick. 
She  mentioned  half-past  twelve  to  him  as  her 
luncheon  hour ;  and  at  the  theatre  she  told 
Lady  Champlesse  and  Winnie  that  she 
lunched  at  half-past  one.  The  consequence 
was  that  Charlie  arrived  in  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elysees,  where  her  ladyship  resided, 
a  full  hour  before  the  other  guests,  and  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  sixty  minutes'  tete-d-tete 
with  Lady  Looney. 

She  was  no  longer   mirthful, ^but  languid 
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and  soft  spoken.  She  complained  of  a  bad 
headache,  said  that  she  had  not  slept,  and 
that  she  had  nearly  poisoned  herself  by  taking 
an  overdose  of  chloral.  However,  she  *'  con- 
soled herself  with  the  reflection  that  if  she 
had  died  nobody  would  have  missed  her." 
She  was  dressed  in  an  elegant  tea-gown  of 
old-gold  satin  trimmed  with  lace,  and  having 
loose  sleeves  which  exposed  her  shapely  arms 
to  the  elbow.  Her  hair  was  artistically 
dressed  with  an  appearance  of  being  loosely 
gathered  up  under  a  golden  comb  and  four 
square  inches  of  lace.  Her  feet  were  shod 
in  pearl-embroidered  mitles. 

She  walked  with  a  tired  step,  her  head  in- 
clining towards  her  shoulder,  and  her  eyes 
suffused  with  a  liquid  light.  She  greeted 
Charlie,  to  his  surprise,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
very  old  and  dear  friend,  extended  him  at 
arm's  length  (so  that  her  sleeve  fell  back)  a 
small  hand  covered  with  jewelled  rings,  and 
let  it  lie  for  a  moment  in  his  as  though  for 
warmth  and  responsive  pressure. 

**  So  kind  of  you  to  have  come,"  she  mur- 
mured, and  in  a  childlike  voice  told  him  at 
once  of  her  headache,   bad  night,  and   the 
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chloral.  "  Don't  you  find  it  horribly  cold  ? 
I  feel  so  chilly.  Come  and  sit  close  to  the 
hearth." 

Now  the  boudoir  was  cheerfully  warmed 
with  a  crackling  tire  of  pear-wood  logs,  and 
it  was  a  most  cosy  room,  barricaded  against 
draughts  by  plush  hangings,  satin  screens, 
and  quilted  silk  furniture.  Lady  Looney  did 
not  feel  cold,  and  she  soon  had  enough  of  the 
fire.  She  asked  Charlie  to  give  her  a  hand- 
screen  from  the  chimney-piece  and  sighed 
that  the  room  was  dreadfully  hot.  She  had 
been  talking  incessantly  since  her  visitor 
entered,  and  now  abruptly  proposed  that  he 
should  go  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
her  /loUl,  for  so  are  private  mansions  called 
in  Paris. 

Charlie  had  never  seen  such  a  house.  It 
had  been  built  for  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
family  during  the  Second  Empire,  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  banker,  then  into  those 
of  an  opera  singer,  and  had  afterwards  become 
the  property  of  an  American  copper  king, 
who,  tiring  of  his  purchase,  had  let  it  to  Lady 
Looney.  The  four  successive  owners  had, 
either  from  taste  or  ostentation,  called  in  the 
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foremost  artists  in  France  to  embellish  the 
place,  so  that  it  was  exceedingly  beautiful  in 
every  part.  It  only  wanted  a  little  more 
light.  Lace  curtains  and  jardinieres  full  of 
long-leaved  plants  allowed  but  a  dim  view  of 
the  pictures  hung  in  frames  and  of  the  delicate 
paintings  on  ceilings  and  panels. 

Among  the  attractions  which  Lady  Looney 
had  added  to  the  rooms  were  portraits  of 
herself  in  every  guise.  In  pastel,  water- 
colours,  and  oil  had  her  ladyship  been  depicted, 
riding,  reclining,  and  attitudinizing.  She 
figured  allegorically  as  Diana,  she  smiled  in 
a  riding-habit  and  tall  hat  as  she  caressed 
the  mane  of  a  favourite  hunter,  and  she  shone 
in  a  gorgeous  court  dress  with  a  flowing  train, 
a  tiara  on  her  brow,  and  feathers  in  her  hair. 

"  Now,  which  do  you  like  of  these  ?"  she 
suddenly  asked,  producing  some  large  photo- 
graphs of  the  portraits  and  holding  them  up 
fanwise. 

Charlie  pronounced  for  the  portrait  in  the 
court  dress.  It  was  by  the  same  artist  who 
had  painted  the  picture  of  his  mother  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  previously,  and 
who    had  risen  to   fame  since  then.     Inno- 
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cently  he  let  out  this  fact,  and  Lady  Looney 
affected  to  be  highly  interested. 

''  Your  mother  must  have  been  a  very 
lovely  woman.  You  take  after  her,  do  you 
not  ?  This  artist  will  only  paint  lovely 
women.  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  he 
made  an  exception  in  my  favour.  You  are 
too  gallant  to  sdiy  yes,  and  you  are  trying  to 
find  some  pretty  repartee.  Never  mind,  I 
will  excuse  you  the  trouble,  and  you  shall 
have  a  photograph  of  the  picture  which  you 
like.     What  shall  I  write  under  it  ?  " 

In  a  brusque  way  her  ladyship  seized  a 
quill  pen  and  wrote  in  a  large  madcap  hand, 
Yours  affectionate fyy  Alice  Looney. 

**  I'm  always  affectionate  to  my  friends," 
she  said,  ''  and  I  choose  my  friends  at  first 
sight.  You  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  you 
like  the  look  of  a  flower ;  why  not  judge  men 
and  women  in  the  same  way  ?  " 

**  It  certainly  saves  thinking,"  smiled 
Charlie,  who  wondered  why  Lady  Champ- 
lesse  and  Winnie  were  so  long  in  coming. 

They  came  about  twenty  minutes  later, 
and  Lady  Looney,  as  she  ran  forward  to 
embrace   them,  exclaimed   coolly,    **  Isn't    it 
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nice  of  Mr.  Harrowell  ?  he  arrived  an  hour 
before  his  time  on  purpose  to  have  a  chat 
with  me,  and  he  has  insisted  on  my  giving 
him  one  of  my  portraits." 

**  Was  I  really  before  my  time  ?  "  answered 
Charlie,  discomfited.  ''  I  thought  half-past 
twelve  was  the  hour  mentioned." 

**  Oh,  what  a  fib  !  "  laughed  Lady  Looney, 
shaking  a  fan  at  him.  ''Don't  spoil  things 
by  saying  you  are  ashamed  to  have  enjoyed 
my  company." 

"  Oh  no  ;   I  did  enjoy  it." 

*'  Of  course  you  did  ;  so  did  I  enjoy  yours. 
You  see,  I  am  quite  frank  about  it,  and  you 
have  entirely  driven  my  headache  away.  So 
now  let  us  have  something  to  eat." 

Charlie  was  bewildered  by  Lady  Looney's 
conduct.  He  stood  holding  her  photograph 
and  looked  sheepish,  feeling  that  he  had 
been  convicted  of  flirting.  But  the  singu- 
larity of  Lady  Looney's  ways  was  so  well 
known,  that  Winnie's  jealousy  was  not  in  the 
least  aroused,  though  she  proceeded  to  tease 
Charlie  by  pretending  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  playing  the  gallant.  Anybody  could 
have   seen    by  Charlie's   uncomfortable   ex- 
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pression  that  he  thought  Lady  Looney  mad. 
During  the  luncheon  she  coquetted  out- 
rageously with  him,  and  affected  to  treat 
Winnie  as  a  school-girl.  Winnie  submitted 
with  good-humoured  composure,  and  amused 
herself  by  sitting  silent  as  a  miss  home  for 
the  holidays.  Finally  a  Parisian  friend, 
happening  to  call  on  Lady  Looney  imme- 
diately after  luncheon,  the  eccentric  widow 
declared  that  she  would  take  this  lady 
for  a  drive  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
that  Mr.  Harrowell  must  accompany  them. 
There  \vas  no  help  for  it,  and  Charlie  had 
to  go. 

He  was  not  released  from  his  attendance 
until  after  six  o'clock,  and  even  then  he  had 
to  battle  determinedly  against  an  invitation 
to  join  a  dinner-party  at  Lady  Looney's. 
He  had  an  unpleasant  feeling  that  Lady 
Champlesse  and  her  daughter  were  not  being 
treated  civilly,  for  they  w^ere  to  a  great  ex- 
tent dependent  on  Lady  Looney  for  enter- 
tainment in  Paris,  and  yet  Lady  Looney 
scarcely  alluded  to  them  in  the  course  of  a 
drive.  One  remark  which  she  made  about 
Winnie  was  of  a  slighting  kind,  for  she  spoke 
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of  the  Champions  as  "a  beggarly  lot,  who 
would  fly  at  anybody  to  get  Winifred  decently 
married." 

Charlie  hurried  back  to  the  Grand  Hotel, 
where  the  table  d'hote  was  in  progress. 
Through  the  glass  door  he  beheld  Lady 
Champlesse  and  Winnie  dining  with  Mr. 
Darkleigh,  Captain  Chipchase,  and  Lord 
Courteslaugh.  There  was  a  spare  seat  at 
the  table,  but  he  did  not  like  to  go  in,  and 
so  waited  in  the  reading-room  till  the  diners 
came  out. 

Winnie  accosted  him  quite  agreeably. 
"  We  are  going  on  the  terrace  to  have 
coffee,"  she  said,  and  to  Charlie's  great 
delight  Lord  Courteslaugh  and  Captain 
Chipchase  soon  went  off  to  the  theatre. 
The  Great  Blunderbuss  remained  to  talk 
with  Lady  Champlesse,  and  Charlie  thus  had 
Winnie  all  to  himself. 

She  bantered  him  about  Lady  Looney, 
but  not  for  long,  as  she  saw  that  he  was 
preoccupied.  The  fear  lest  Lady  Looney 
should  have  offended  her  made  him  take 
her  pleasantries  too  seriously,  and  he  declared 
with  some  energy  that  he  had  a  very  poor 
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opinion  of  her  ladyship.  This  led  to  the 
remark  that  he  would  see  a  great  deal  of 
Lady  Looney  at  Cannes  If  he  went  thither, 
whereat  he  asked  when  Lady  Champlesse 
and  her  daughter  were  going  to  leave  Paris. 

"  We  shall  start  to-morrow  night,"  answered 
Winnie. 

*'  I  wish  I  were  going  too,"  said  Charlie  ; 
''but  Lady  Champlesse  has  advised  me  to 
go  to  Norfolk  and  buy  that  estate  first. 
What  do  you  say  on  the  subject  ? " 

''Why  should  you  ask  me,  Mr.  Harro- 
well  ? " 

"  Because,  If  I  go,  It  will  be  with  a  certain 
object  In  view.  Cannot  you  guess  that 
object  ? " 

"  I  would  rather  not  try." 

"  You  are  not  giving  me  much  encourage- 
ment," he  whispered,  though  he  perceived 
she  was  a  little  troubled.  "  It  would  not  be 
very  pleasant  for  me  to  live  In  Norfolk  if 
you,  as  my  nearest  neighbour,  were  un- 
friendly to  me." 

"  But  I  am  sure  that  mamma  Is  very 
friendly  to  you." 

"  And  you  ?  " 
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*'  You  may  be  quite  sure  of  my  friendship, 
if  that  is  all  you  ask." 

''  But  supposing  I  did  ask  for  something 
more  ?  Let  me  drop  all  pretence  and  tell 
you  that  since  I  have  met  you  again  I 
have  wished  that  I  might  be  always  with 
you." 

"  That  is  very  complimentary,  but  the  wish 
might  pass  away." 

"No,  it  will  only  grow  if  you  hold  out  the 
least  prospect  of  its  fulfilment." 

A  soft  wave  of  pleasure  came  over  her  ; 
but  she  was  not  going  to  make  herself  too 
cheap  by  accepting  him  out  of  hand. 

''  You  must  go  to  Norfolk,"  she  said,  *'  and 
in  two  or  three  weeks  you  can  come  back  to 
Cannes  and  tell  me  all  that  again  if  you  be 
of  the  same  mind." 

"  And  will  you  give  me  no  other  answer 
now  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  think  that  is  answer  enough." 

"Well,  you  understand  that  I  love  you, 
Winnie  ? " 

"  You  say  it  in  plain  terms,  at  all  events." 

"Well,  I  am  relieved  to  have  said  it,  and 
for  the  rest  I  must  trust  to  your  kindness." 
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"  Trust  rather  to  yourself.  You  must 
convince  me  that  you  mean  what  you  say." 

*'  That  will  not  require  a  long  probation, 
I  hope." 

''Well,  you  must  not  be  impatient,"  she 
replied. 

And  their  dialogue  ended,  for  Lady 
Champlesse  asked  Winnie  a  question  which 
rendered  the  conversation  general. 

They  lingered  a  few  minutes  more  on  the 
terrace,  and  when  Lady  Champlesse  rose  to 
retire  to  her  sitting-room,  Charlie  wished  her 
good  night  and  good-bye,  saying  he  should 
return  to  England  by  next  morning's  mail. 
She  understood  him,  and  gave  him  a  kind 
nod.  His  leave-taking  from  Winnie,  under 
the  observant  eyes  of  Mr.  Darkleigh,  had  to 
be  undemonstrative ;  but  when  he  squeezed 
her  hand  there  was  a  soft  return  of  the 
pressure. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  MONTH  passed,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
time  the  formaHties  for  putting  Charles 
Harrowell  in  possession  of  the  Woodlands 
estate  were  accomplished. 

It  was  a  dreary   month  of  cold   and   fogs, 
and  Charlie  spent  most  of  it  at    Norwich. 
He  saw  nothing  of  the  noble  owner  of  the 
Woodlands,  who  lived  abroad,  and  all  the 
business    was     transacted    by    agents    and 
lawyers.      Charles    lived    in   an    hotel,    and 
drove  out  several  times  in  a  dogcart  to  see 
the  estate,  being  accompanied  in  these  ex- 
cursions   by    a    young    gentleman     named 
Perkins,  the  son  of  the  elderly  lawyer  whom 
Lady  Champlesse   had  recommended.     Mr. 
Perkins,  who  aspired  to  become  the  agent 
of  the  new  lord  of  Woodlands,  and  who  was 
a  sporting,  button-hole-flower  young  lawyer, 
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showed  himself  the  most  obliging  of  men. 
He  thought  it  strange  that  Mr.  Harrowell 
should  have  come  down  to  Norfolk  without 
anybody  to  give  him  advice,  but  Charlie 
was  minded  to  act  entirely  for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Perkins,  seeing  him  to  be  utterly  inex- 
perienced, espoused  his  interests  with  the 
honesty  and  warmth  which  experience  will 
often  vouchsafe  to  total  simplicity.  Mr. 
Perkins's  real  object  was  to  get  the  purchase 
money  reduced  from  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  this  end  he  waged  war  with  an  ostler- 
like steadiness  against  the  lawyer  and  agents 
on  the  other  side.  Eventually  he  succeeded, 
and  Charlie  drove  with  him  for  the  last  time 
to  make  an  inspection  of  Woodlands  Hall, 
now  to  all  intents  his  property. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  place  which  may 
have  looked  well  in  summer  when  the  garden 
was  full  of  flowers,  and  when  the  sun  threw 
some  warmth  of  colour  into  the  old  brick 
walls,  but  on  a  cold  rainy  day  it  was  any- 
thing but  cheerful.  The  uncarpeted,  fireless 
rooms  seemed  enormous  ;  the  furniture  was 
out   of  date   and   shabby ;    and    the  family 
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portraits  of  men  in  periwigs  and  ladies  in 
hoops  appeared  to  stare  with  a  stony  expres- 
sion at  the  intruder  who  was  going  to  buy 
up  their  abode.  An  ancient  housekeeper, 
with  a  bundle  of  keys,  contributed  little  to 
the  liveliness  of  the  visit  by  her  narratives 
of  who  had  died  in  this  room  and  that.  She 
made  out  the  place  to  be  a  regular  mortuary, 
till  Mr.  Perkins  had  to  stop  her  by  chaffing. 

"A  great  many  repairs  will  be  needed," 
remarked  the  lawyer,  puckering  up  his  lips. 
**  If  you  mean  to  come  here  within  the  next 
six  months,  Mr.  Harrowell,  these  ought  to 
be  put  in  hand  at  once." 

''  I  suppose  the  place  had  better  be  got 
ready  as  soon  as  possible,"  Charlie  answered. 

He  knew  nothing  as  to  when  he  should 
come  to  reside  at  Woodlands,  but  he  knew 
that  he  should  not  come  there  unless  Winnie 
accompanied  him.  He  had  been  in  England 
more  than  four  weeks,  and  had  not  heard 
directly  from  his  new  love.  He  had  only 
once  written  to  Lady  Champlesse  to  say 
how  he  was  getting  on,  and  Lady  Champ- 
lesse's  answer  had  conveyed  a  message  from 
Winnie,  but  it  was  one  of  a  very  guarded 
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character.  On  the  other  hand,  CharHe  had 
read  In  one  of  the  Norwich  papers  that  a 
marriage  had  been  arranged  between  the 
Hon.  Miss  Champion  and  Lord  Courteslaugh. 
This  he  did  not  beHeve,  for  he  was  persuaded 
that  if  the  news  were  true,  Lady  Champlesse 
would  have  informed  him  of  the  fact  without 
hesitation.  But  the  uncertainty  of  his 
position  in  regard  to  Winnie  made  him  im- 
patient to  get  back  quickly  to  France.  His 
business  being  now  ended,  he  intended 
travellino:  to  Cannes  forthwith. 

Drivinof  back  to  Norwich  in  the  doofcart 
with  Mr.  Perkins,  a  circuit  was  made  so 
that  Charlie  might  get  a  view  of  Naught 
Hall,  and  the  young  lawyer  pointed  with 
his  whip  to  the  land  which  Lord  Champ- 
lesse was  so  anxious  to  buy  back.  It  was 
divided  from  the  Woodlands  estate  by  a 
high-road,  and  was  so  clearly  a  part  of  the 
Naught  Hall  property,  geographically  speak- 
ing, that  it  was  obvious  the  Champion  family 
could  only  have  parted  with  it  under  great 
stress  of  circumstances.  Mr.  Perkins  ob- 
served that  it  was  good  land,  some  of  it  well 
wooded,   and  the  rest  excellent   arable,   but 
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the  old  lord  of  Woodlands  hated  Lord 
Champlesse,  and  would  have  seen  him  at 
Jericho  before  selling  him  an  acre  of  it. 

"  Of  course  it  teases  Lord  Champlesse 
dreadfully  to  have  another  man's  land  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  his  hall  door,"  said  Mr. 
Perkins,  confidentially ;  "  and  really  I  pity 
him,  for  I  know  he  has  been  saving  money 
to  redeem  this  strip,  and  he  always  offered 
a  good  price  for  it." 

"  Well,  since  your  father  is  Lord  Champ- 
lesse's  lawyer,  he  can  write  and  say  that  I 
will  sell  the  land  on  Lord  Champlesse's  own 
terms.  I  don't  mean  the  last  price  he  offered, 
but  the  fair  value  as  land  goes." 

"  That  will  be  a  great  delight  to  my  father, 
sir ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Perkins,  starting  with 
pleasure.  "  We  have  acted  for  the  Cham- 
pion family  a  good  many  years,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  the  old  home  rise  aeain. 
But  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  since  Lord 
Champlesse  made  his  first  offer  the  value 
of  land  has  been  falling." 

''  Oh,  never  mind  that,"  replied  Charlie. 
"  Let  Lord  Champlesse  have  all  the  benefit 
of  the  fall.      I  don't  want  to  drive  a  bargain.'' 
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The  dogcart  was  going  at  a  footpace,  and 
Mr.  Perkins  noticed  that  smoke  was  issuing 
from  some  of  the  chimneys.  He  called 
attention  to  this,  and,  as  a  cottager  was 
comine  alone  the  road,  he  asked  him  whether 
anybody  was  staying  at  the  hall.  The  cot- 
tager replied  that  he  thought  my  lord  had 
arrived  there  overnight.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  in  this,  for  Lord  Champlesse  visited 
his  estate  pretty  frequently ;  but  Mr.  Perkins, 
knowing  that  Lord  Champlesse  and  Mr. 
Harrowell  were  acquainted,  suggested  that 
it  would  be  a  delicious  whet  to  his  lordship's 
appetite  for  luncheon  if  Charlie  were  to  go 
in  straightway  and  tell  him  that  he  might 
now  possess  his  long-coveted  portion  of  land. 
Addinor  an  ars^ument  which  he  fancied  would 
commend  itself  to  a  hungry  man,  he  said — 

"  We  might  as  well  get  our  luncheon  here 
as  drive  back  to  Norwich  for  it." 

Charlie  did  not  hunger  for  the  food  of 
Naught  Hall,  but  the  thought  suddenly  came 
into  his  mind  that  he  would  go  in  boldly  and 
ask  Lord  Champlesse  for  permission  to  pay 
his  court  to  Winnie.  He  hated  the  idea  of 
paying  a  clandestine  court  on  sufferance.      If 
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Lord  Champlesse  said  him  nay,  he  would 
persevere  with  his  suit  all  the  same,  but  it 
would  at  least  be  a  good  beginning  to  his 
relations  with  the  peer  to  tell  him  straight- 
forwardly what  he  meant  to  do. 

Long  before  the  dogcart  had  reached  the 
door  of  Naught  Hall,  Lord  Champlesse,  who 
sighted  it  from  his  study  window,  had  given 
orders  to  his  manservant  that  Mr.  Harrowell 
was  to  be  admitted.  Charlie  alighted,  and 
Mr.  Perkins,  who  was  no  stranger  in  the 
house,  drove  away  to  the  stables,  saying  he 
would  be  indoors  in  a  few  minutes.  Charlie 
was  shown  into  the  study,  and  Lord  Champ- 
lesse greeted  him  as  if  they  had  parted  but 
the  day  before.  There  was  neither  warmth 
nor  coldness  in  his  manner.  It  was  the 
natural  manner  of  a  nobleman,  who,  in  the 
country  and  at  luncheon  time  too,  would 
have  deemed  it  heinous  discourtesy  to  turn 
away  any  visitor  from  his  gates. 

"  I  heard  you  were  in  Norfolk,"  he  said. 
'*  You  must  have  found  our  woods  rather 
cold  this  morning.  Won't  you  come  near 
the  fire  ?  " 

'*  I've  been  over  Woodlands  again,"  said 
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Charlie,  approaching  the  blaze,  "  and,  by  the 
way,  Lord  Champlesse,  I  wish  to  tell  you 
at  once  that  the  pieces  of  land  you  wanted 
are  at  your  disposal." 

''  Thanks  ;  it's  kind  of  you,"  replied  the 
peer,  with  a  slight  flush.  ''  Have  you  told 
Perkins  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  will  settle  everything  as  you 
may  desire." 

"  I  confess  few  things  could  have  given  me 
greater  pleasure,"  mildly  observed  Lord 
Champlesse,  as  he  glanced  at  the  tips  of  his 
well-polished  boots.  "  The  late  owner  of 
Woodlands  and  I  were  never  on  good  terms, 
not  through  my  fault,  I  think  ;  and  I  had 
begun  to  despair  of  ever  getting  back  this 
land." 

Here  luncheon  was  announced,  and  Lord 
Champlesse  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room, 
where  Mr.  Perkins  was  already  waiting. 

"  Good  morning,  my  lord,"  began  the 
lawyer.  "  I  dare  say  I  need  not  introduce 
Mr.  Harrowell  as  the  new  lord  of  Woodlands?" 
''  I  am  very  glad,  I'm  sure,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, with  a  slight  bow  to  Charlie  ;  and  as  he 
carved  a  leg  of  mutton,  he  fell  to  talking  with 
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his  new  nelehbour  as  thoueh  the  concerns  of 
the  county  were  now  a  matter  of  common 
interest  to  them  both.  The  dinine-room  was 
gloomy,  the  claret  cold,  and  the  host  painfully 
serious  in  his  allusions  to  quarter  sessions 
and  stock  prospects  ;  but  Lord  Champlesse 
was  amiable  so  far  as  his  nature  allowed  him 
to  be  so,  and  he  put  Charlie  at  his  ease. 

The  fact  is,  his  lordship  had  known  for  the 
past  month  that  Charlie  Harrowell  was  buy- 
inof  Woodlands,  and  it  had  also  reached  him 
from  several  quarters  that  Mr.  Harrowell  had, 
during-  a  brief  visit  to  Paris,  paid  marked 
attentions  to  his  sister  Winifred.  He  had 
written  to  tax  his  mother  with  this,  and  Lady 
Champlesse  had  replied  by  offering  a  long 
apology  for  Charlie,  but  all  in  vain.  Lord 
Champlesse  entertained  the  deepest  antipathy 
towards  the  very  name  of  Harrowell.  In  his 
sight  Charlie  was  a  suspicious  character  to  be 
shunned ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Champlesse  was  prudence  incarnate,  and  it 
appalled  him  to  think  of  continuing  with  the 
new  owner  of  Woodlands  the  feud  which  had 
estranged  him  from  the  former  owner.  That 
feud  had  been  troublesome  to  him  in  an  in- 
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finite  variety  of  ways ;  it  had  poisoned  his 
existence,  and  he  had  regretted  it  every  day 
of  his  Hfe.  So,  albeit  he  would  have  given 
anything — even  to  the  renouncing  of  his 
coveted  pieces  of  land — to  see  any  man  ex- 
cept Charles  Harrowell  reign  at  Woodlands, 
he  was  fain  to  perceive  that  he  should  be 
storing  up  remorse  for  himself  if  he  quarrelled 
with  his  new  neighbour.  In  his  utter  per- 
plexity Lord  Champlesse  had  done  a  thing 
which  was  filling  all  his  friends  with  surprise. 
He  had  applied  for  a  vacant  colonial  governor- 
ship, and  it  had  been  granted  him  at  once, 
as  he  stood  in  a  political  position  which  would 
have  justified  him  before  long  in  claiming 
much  higher  things.  But  it  made  Lord  Cham- 
plesse miserable  to  leave  England,  and  this 
Mr.  Harrowell,  who  was  eating  his  mutton 
and  who  was  obliging  him  to  go  out  to  New 
Ireland  (simply  that  a  decent  pretext  might 
be  alleged  for  removing  Winnie  out  of  his 
way),  this  man  was  his  bugbear.  Conven- 
tionalities must  be  powerful  indeed  when  they 
restrain  such  sentiments  as  were  agitating 
Lord  Champlesse's  mind  from  bringing  a 
single  ungainly  look  to  the  face. 
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The  governor-elect  said  nothing  at  table 
about  his  proposed  departure  for  the  anti- 
podes ;  but  presently  Charlie  requested  the 
favour  of  a  few  minutes'  private  interview,  and 
Lord  Champlesse,  leaving  Mr.  Perkins  to 
smoke  a  cigar  in  the  dining-room,  returned 
with  Charlie  to  the  study. 

Here  Charlie  beat  about  the  bush  a  little, 
for  Lord  Champlesse  stooped  to  poke  the 
hre,  and  made  some  ado  with  the  irons. 
In  this  wise  he  kept  his  back  turned,  and 
to  apostrophize  him  point  blank  was  difficult. 
Charlie  ventured  two  inquiries  about  the 
health  of  Lady  Champlesse  and  Miss 
Champion  before,  his  host  having  seated 
himself  and  adjusted  his  eyeglass,  he  was 
able  to  say — 

'*  Lord  Champlesse,  I  wish  to  ask  your  per- 
mission to  present  my  addresses  to  your 
sister." 

"  I   understand  that  Lord  Courteslauo-h   is 

o 

paying   his  addresses  to  her,"   answered  the 
peer  very  quietly. 

"  But  supposing  Miss  Champion  should 
give  me  the  preference  over  Lord 
Courteslaugh  ?  " 
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"She  would  have  to  make  up  her  mind 
very  soon,  then,  for  she  is  going  to  Australia 
with  me." 

'*  To  Australia  ? '' 

*'  Yes  ;  I  have  been  appointed  Governor  of 
New  Ireland,  and  sail  in  three  weeks." 

"  That  is  something  new,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  It  was  in  all  yesterday's  papers." 

Charlie,  sick  of  newspapers,  had  not  been 
reading  the  news  very  assiduously ;  and  this 
item,  though  prominent  enough,  had  escaped 
him.  He  was  encouraged,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  Lord  Champlesse  did  not  seem 
offended  at  his  proposal,  nor  scout  it,  anyway. 
He  did  not  know  the  man. 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  object  to  my  speaking 
on  this  subject  with  Miss  Champion  herself?  " 
he  continued.  "  I  think  of  returning  to  France 
to-night." 

**  My  mother  and  sister  are  already  on 
the  way  home,  I  imagine, "  replied  Lord 
Champlesse.  "  I  telegraphed  to  them  to 
hurry  to  England  in  order  to  make  their 
preparations." 

"  Then,  I  may  see  Miss  Champion  in 
England  ? " 
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"  Oh,  certainly  ;  but  you  do  not  contemplate 
bringing  your  courtship  to  an  issue  in  three 
weeks,  I  am  sure.  And,  as  I  could  neither 
leave  my  sister  in  England,  nor  ask  you  to 
follow  us  to  Australia " 

"  But  I  should  not  hesitate  to  go  to 
Australia,"  said  Charlie. 

"  We  shall  be  delighted  to  welcome  you 
there,  Mr.  Harrowell.  At  the  same  time," 
and  Lord  Champlesse  coughed  to  hide  a 
nervous  tremble  in  his  voice,  '*  we  had  better 
not  make  plans  for  what  may  happen  when 
we  are  all  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 
Before  you  come  out  to  us,  you  will  have  had 
time  to  consult  your  own  mind.  Excuse  me 
if  I  remark  that  I  believed  your  affections 
had  been  bestowed  elsewhere  ?  Was  there 
not  a  Mrs.  Snow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  thought  her  a  widow,"  said 
Charlie,  hurriedly.  *'  You  are  aware  that  her 
husband  had  been  reported  dead.  He  was 
afterwards  released  from  prison,  and  she  is 
now  living  with  him." 

"  She  was  living  with  him,  but  she  Is  now 
veritably  a  widow.  Dr.  Snow  died  a  few  days 
ago,  at  Naples.      I  don't  know  whether  this 
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has  yet  appeared  in  the  papers,  but  the  consul 
at  Naples  sent  us  a  telegram  to  the  Home 
Office." 

This  time  Charlie  was  taken  aback.  In- 
stantaneously there  rose  up  before  him  a 
vision  of  Mabel,  alone  and  friendless,  having 
to  begin  the  battle  with  the  world  again  by 
herself.  Lord  Champlesse  watched  him,  saw 
his  emotion,  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  say, 
in  the  most  sympathetic  tone — 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  broken  the  news  so 
brusquely.  I  see  you  are  moved.  No  wonder, 
for  I  know  how  devoted  you  were  to  this 
poor  lady  ;  and  everybody  acknowledges  that 
you  behaved  most  kindly  to  her.  We  have 
but  scanty  details  of  Dr.  Snow's  death — a 
sad  case,  poor  man  !  But  we  must  all  rejoice 
that  he  died  in  freedom  and  in  comfort.  If 
it  interests  you,  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
consul's   report  as  soon  as  it  comes,  by  post." 

"Pardon  me.  Lord  Champlesse,"  interrupted 
Charlie,  mastering  himself,  '*  I  did  feel  a 
natural  emotion,  but  my  sentiments  towards 
Miss  Champion  will  remain  unalterable. 
There  are  many  things  that  now  divide  me 
from    Mrs.    Snow,  and   I    only  ask    you   to 
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believe  that,  if  you  will  sanction  my  suit,  I  will 
offer  Winifred — your  sister — a  single-hearted 
devotion." 

"  Well,  we  have  agreed  that  this  matter 
must  be  postponed  until  we  are  all  in 
Australia,''  said  Lord  Champlesse,  attempting 
a  smile,  and  rising  to  poke  the  fire  again. 
"  I  think  we  want  more  coal,"  he  said,  and 
touched  the  bell. 

His  servant  appeared,  and  intimated  that 
a  gentleman  was  waiting  to  see  his  lordship. 
The  interview  could  thus  not  be  prolonged. 
Lord  Champlesse,  begging  to  be  excused  for 
a  moment,  left  the  room,  and  sent  in  Mr. 
Perkins  to  keep  Charlie  company.  After  this 
he  took  care  not  to  be  alone  for  one  moment 
with  his  sister's  lover.  Mr.  Perkins  indeed 
remarked  that  they  must  make  haste  to  be 
gone,  if  Mr.  Harrowell  would  catch  the 
afternoon  express  from  Norwich  to  London. 
So  the  dogcart  was  brought  round,  and 
Lord  Champlesse  wished  his  guests  good- 
bye at  the  portico,  and  with  his  servants 
looking  on. 

To  the  end  he  did  things  decorously  and 
ably,  without   giving  Charlie   a   pretext   for 
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feeling  affronted.  On  the  contrary,  the  inter- 
view had  passed  off  much  better  than  the 
lover  had  anticipated.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
been  driven  away  from  Naught  Hall  that 
Charlie  wondered  how  he  should  now  contrive 
to  see  Winnie.  Was  she  in  France,  or 
England  ?  Ought  he  to  wait  for  her  at 
Norwich,  or  go  up  to  London  ?  Reflecting 
that  preparations  for  a  long  journey  are  more 
usually  made  in  the  capital  than  in  a  pro- 
vincial city,  he  travelled  up  to  town,  and 
immediately  after  his  arrival  drove  to  Lord 
Champlesse's  house  in  Portman  Square,  to 
ask  when  Lady  Champlesse  was  expected 
home.  He  received  answer  that  Lady 
Champlesse  would  reach  Paris  on  the 
following  night,  sleep  there,  and  come  on 
to  England  the  next  day  ;  for  so  had  she 
written  to  the  housekeeper. 

Glancing  at  his  watch,  Charlie  saw  that  he 
had  just  time  to  catch  the  night  mail  from 
Charing  Cross.  He  had  a  fast  cab,  and  the 
feat  was  accomplished.  The  following  day 
he  spent  alone  and  uneventfully  in  Paris  ;  but 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  of  the  Care  de  Lyon,  to 
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meet  the  train  which  brought  Lady  Champlesse 
and  Winnie  from  Nice. 

With  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  Winnie 
saw  Charhe  standing  at  the  door  of  her 
railway  carriage  to  assist  her  in  descending. 
She  was  evidently  pleased,  but  puzzled  like- 
wise, and  impatient  for  explanations.  A  few 
minutes  later,  while  Lady  Champlesse  with 
her  footman  and  maid  were  clearinof  the 
luggage,  Charlie  whispered  explanations  in  a 
corner  of  the  waiting-room. 

"  Well,  Winnie,  I  have  bought  Woodlands, 
and  I  was  starting  so  hopefully  to  join  you  at 
Cannes,  when  I  heard  that  you  were  going  to 
Australia." 

"  I  cannot  make  it  out,"  answered  Winnie, 
with  a  sigh.  "  It  is  so  unlike  Champlesse  to 
accept  a  colonial  appointment  ;  and  then, 
Australia  is  so  far." 

''  I  would  follow  you  there  if  it  were  ten 
times  further,"  he  replied ;  **  and  I  have  told 
your  brother  so." 

"You  have  told  my  brother  ! "  she  exclaimed 
with  surprise. 

"Yes  ;  I  lunched  yesterday  at  Naught  Hall, 
and  I  proposed  for  your  hand." 
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"  And  what  did  my  brother  say  ?  "  This 
was  asked  with  open  eyes,  and  in  a  tone  which 
impHed  that  Winnie  had  not  imagined  Charlie 
could  have  so  much  pluck. 

"  Lord  Champlesse  said  little — neither  yes 
nor  no,  but  he  was  perfectly  kind  and  civil, 
and  assured  me  I  should  be  welcome  if  I 
followed  you  to  New  Ireland." 

Charlie  rose  much  in  Winnie's  esteem  by 
these  words.  She  had  already  noticed  more 
than  one  improvement  in  him.  His  month's 
stay  in  the  country  had  given  him  a  ruddier 
complexion,  he  spoke  with  more  authority, 
and  acted  with  greater  deliberation.  Not  a 
question  did  he  put  about  Lord  Courteslaugh, 
but  his  whole  bearing  was  marked  by  the 
assumption  that  W^innie  had  been  promised 
to  him,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  with  her 
and  to  take  care  of  her. 

Women  and  girls  yield  easily  to  such 
assumptions,  and  Lady  Champlesse  did  so. 
She  took  it  as  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Harrowell 
should  give  his  orders  to  the  porters,  and  that, 
having  secured  a  private  omnibus  for  her 
whole  party,  he  should  get  into  it  himself, 
after  telling  the  coachman  where  to  drive. 
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"  And  now  about  dinner,"  he  said,  when 
they  had  reached  the  Grand  Hotel.  "It  is 
too  late  to  get  any  here,  but  if  you  will  come 
down  in  half  an  hour  I  will  take  you  to  the 
Cafd  Anglais  r 

"  Oh,  a  cup  of  tea  will  be  enough  for  me," 
protested  Lady  Champlesse. 

"  No,  mamma,  you  have  not  dined  ;  and  you 
confessed  in  the  train  that  you  were  hungry," 
ejaculated  Winnie. 

"  The  Ca/S  Anglais  is  not  far,"  said  Charlie, 
**  and  while  you  are  upstairs,  Lady  Champlesse, 
I  will  go  across  the  Boulevard  and  order 
dinner,  so  that  you  shall  not  be  kept  waiting." 

'*  He  seems  to  me  to  have  lost  some  of  his 
timidity,"  observed  Lady  Champlesse  to 
Winnie,  as  they  were  conveyed  to  their 
rooms  in  the  lift. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Was  it  a  thing  of  indifference  to  Charlie 
Harrowell  that  Dr.  Snow  should  have  died 
and  that  Mabel  should  now  be  free  ?  No,  it 
was  not.  He  had  pondered  over  the  matter 
all  day  during  his  solitary  strolling  in  Paris  ; 
he  had  thought  about  it  as  he  was  waiting  for 
Winnie  at  the  railway  station,  and  he  thought 
of  it  again  more  than  once  as  Lady  Champ- 
lesse  and  her  daughter  were  dining  with  him 
at  the  restaurant. 

None  the  less  did  he  purpose  to  make 
Winnie  his  wife.  He  was  too  far  committed 
with  her  to  recede,  with  honour.  He  was 
winning,  if  he  had  not  actually  won,  her 
affections,  and  she  had  captivated  his,  although 
there  was  no  infatuation  in  his  sentiments. 
His  love  for  Winnie  was  sure  to  grow,  for 
she   was   a   charming   companion,    and    her 
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beauty,  cleverness,  good  breeding,  and  sunny 
temper  offered  so  many  guarantees  of  happi- 
ness. But  his  love  for  Winnie  could  never 
be  as  his  love  for  Mabel ;  for  love,  like  every 
other  passion,  takes  many  forms,  and  those 
who  say  that  we  can  only  love  once  in  a  life- 
time affirm  an  error. 

Hundreds    of   men    and    girls    every   day 
contract  engagements   like    that   of   Charles 
Harrowell   and  Winnie.     Genuine  conjugal 
love    and     happiness    grow    out    of    them, 
although  it  may  be  that  in  the  lives  of  one 
or  both  of  the  pair  there  has  been  a  great 
passion  that  can  never  be  forgotten.     Charlie 
established  no  mental  comparisons   between 
Mabel   and  Winnie,   they   were    too    utterly 
dissimilar  ;  and,  besides,  he  was  conscious  of 
being  himself  a  different  man  in  his  relations 
to  the  two.      Is  there  not  something  of  the 
chameleon   in  man's   nature  ?     Does  he  ex- 
hibit the  same  character  to  his  master  and 
to    his    servant,    to    his    enemy    and    to    his 
friend  ?     Two    woman    will   evoke   different 
sets  of  faculties  from   him,   so   that   he  will 
appear  to  the  one  weak,  to  the  other  strong, 
or  gravely  affectionate  to  the  one  and  ardently 
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amorous  to  the  other.  Winnie  was  to  find 
in  Charlie  a  mate,  but  to  Mabel  he  must 
have  been  a  protector.  In  his  prospects  as 
Winnie's  husband  he  saw  only  an  easy-going 
existence,  in  which  his  wife  would  guide  him 
more  or  less  ;  but  his  visions  of  wedded  life 
with  Mabel  had  always  been  associated  with 
struggles  and  stern  self-assertion  without 
much  joy.  Every  worldly  consideration 
suggested  that  in  taking  Winnie  to  wife  he 
w^ould  be  choosing  wisely  and  well,  and  yet 
if  Mabel  had  called  to  him  for  succour  he 
would  have  laid  down  his  life  for  her. 

He  could  only  pray  that  he  might  not  fall 
in  with  her  until  he  was  married  and  safe. 
The  thought  of  the  poor,  lonely,  little  woman 
at  Naples  was  too  much  for  him,  so  that 
even  whilst  he  sat  beside  Winnie  at  table, 
he  once  or  twice  missed  the  thread  of  what 
she  was  saying,  and  sighed. 

Luckily  Winnie  attributed  all  that  was 
distrait  in  his  manner  to  his  pleasure  at 
being  with  her.  That  dinner  at  the  restaurant 
sealed  their  enoraorement.  Charlie  talked  of 
it  as  a  settled  thing — at  first  cautiously,  then 
boldly,  and  when  they  were  walking  back  to 
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the  Grand  Hotel  along  the  crowded  boule- 
vards, and  under  the  brilliant  glare  of  the 
cafes,  he  ventured  to  ask  why  Winnie  should 
go  to  Australia  at  all. 

She  certainly  had  no  taste  for  this  voyage, 
and  Lady  Champlesse  liked  it  no  better.  If 
both  these  ladies  could  have  prompted 
Charlie,  he  would  have  spoken  no  other 
words  than  those  which  broke  from  him  next. 
Yet  both  affected  to  be  startled,  and  they  raised 
ejaculatory  protests  when  he  said  coolly — 

"  Lady  Champlesse,  I  did  not  think  of 
getting  married  for  a  year,  owing  to  my 
mourning,  but  if  Winnie  will  accept  me  now, 
we  might  be  married,  I  think,  before  Lord 
Champlesse  leaves  England." 

"  Dear  me  !  what  an  idea !  "  exclaimed  her 
ladyship. 

"  Oh,  It  is  quite  impossible,"  chimed  in 
Winnie. 

They  were  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel 
now,  and  they  mechanically  took  their  seats 
in  a  corner  of  the  terrace — mother  and 
daughter  side  by  side  and  Charlie  opposite, 
but  very  close.  Nothing  daunted,  he  re- 
sumed the  attack — 
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*'  I  don't  see  why  the  thing  should  not  be, 
Lady  Champlesse,  if  Winnie  is  willing. 
What  is  the  sense  of  going  to  Australia, 
unless  you  look  upon  it  as  a  pleasure  trip — 
which  I  am  sure  you  don't  ?" 

''  My  brother  must  have  somebody  to  keep 
house  for  him,"  said  Winnie. 

*'  Yes,  of  course,  and  there  are  so  many 
other  things  to  consider,"  added  Lady 
Champlesse.  "  I  know,  my  dear  Charlie, 
that  your  position  has  much  altered  for  the 
better  (this  was  the  first  time  she  had  called 
him  Charlie),  and  it  is  certainly  very  good  of 
you  to  have  let  Champlesse  have  his  little 
bit  of  land.  But,  to  be  quite  plain,  I  believe 
my  son  has  accepted  this  appointment  simply 
that  he  might  take  Winnie  away  from  you." 

*'  What  makes  you  think  that  ? " 

**  Why,  some  expressions  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  me  before  applying  for  the  appoint- 
ment." 

*'  My  brother  had  some  prejudices,  you 
know,"  apologized  Winnie,  to  soften  the  blow. 

''All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  Lord  Champ- 
lesse has  any  prejudices  against  me,  he  con- 
cealed  them    very   well    when    I    saw    him 
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yesterday,"  responded  Charlie.  "  His  manner 
was  most  pleasant." 

"  Oh,  Champlesse  never  forgets  himself," 
muttered  her  ladyship. 

*'  Besides,  what  does  the  prejudice  matter, 
if  Winnie  will  accept  me  ?  "  pursued  Charlie. 
*'  I  can  live  the  prejudice  down.  As  Winnie's 
home  is  going  to  be  broken  up,  it  seems  to 
me  so  natural  that  I  should  offer  her  another 
at  once." 

'*  Well,  it  is  getting  late,  so  we  will  discuss 
this  question  to-morrow,"  said  Lady  Champ- 
plesse  rising. 

Winnie  was  already  minded  to  signify 
her  willingness,  if  only  Charlie  would  be 
pressing  enough.  How  could  she  be  sure  of 
seeing  him  again  if  a  thousand  miles  of  sea 
were  put  between  them  ?  She  abhorred  the 
Australian  journey,  not  only  because  of  its 
length  and  tediousness,  but  because  she  had 
presentiments  of  a  very  unpleasant  time 
when  she  got  out  there.  Her  brother  would 
endeavour  to  set  her  against  Charlie  Harro- 
well,  he  might  vex  her  with  frowns  and 
scoldings,  and  perhaps  abuse  his  powers  as 
governor  to  send  her  to  some  out  of-the-way 
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country  seat,  amid  plains  covered  with 
kangaroos,  where  Charlie  could  not  find  her 
even  if  he  did  go  out  as  he  promised.  How 
much  simpler  it  would  be  to  step  forthwith 
into  her  position  as  mistress  of  Woodlands  ! 
Young  ladies  do  not  generally  like  very 
brief  engagements  and  very  quiet  weddings  ; 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  it  seemed  to 
Winnie  that  a  prompt  and  quiet  wedding,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  fuss  and  no  talking 
in  society,  would  be  of  all  things  the  most 
desirable. 

It  must  be  stated  that  the  possession  of 
Woodlands  exercised  a  great  fascination  over 
Winifred  Champion.  When  she  was  quite 
a  little  girl  she  had  learned  that  the  estate 
had  once  belonged  to  her  ancestors,  and  ever 
since  she  had  dreamed  of  the  place,  and 
when  in  Norfolk  she  had  gazed  wistfully  at 
its  corn  fields  and  pastures,  and  at  its  old  hall 
among  the  trees.  Owing  to  her  brother's 
quarrel  with  the  late  owner,  she  had  never 
set  foot  in  Woodlands  Hall,  and  this  made 
her  very  curious  to  ascertain  from  Charlie 
what  kind  of  a  place  it  was.  She  had  not 
been   able   to   refrain    from    asking    him    a 
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number  of  questions  about  it.  She  was 
already  impatient  to  be  there— ordering,  hew- 
ing down,  planting,  and  effacing  all  memorials 
of  the  last  usurping  owners. 

Then  why  not  acknowledge  that  Charlie's 
surrender  of  the  Naught  Hall  acres  appeared 
to  her  a  much  more  generous  act  than  it  did 
to  Charlie  himself?  Knowing  how  land- 
owners battled  with  one  another  for  strips 
of  ground,  trampling  down  all  sentiment  and 
even  friendship  in  such  wrangles,  she  deemed 
it  rather  a  lordly  thing  that  her  lover  should 
have  given  her  brother — her  stiff-necked 
brother — his  heart's  desire.  But  perhaps 
this  was  because  she  was  in  a  mood  to 
admire  whatever  Charlie  did,  and  that  he 
should  have  brought  her  to  such  a  disposi- 
tion was  a  sign  that  the  rest  of  his  task  was 
easy.  Whilst  he  lingered  for  another  half- 
hour  on  the  terrace,  wondering  whether  he 
had  not  been  going  a  little  too  fast,  Winnie 
was  saying  to  herself  that  if  he  only  insisted 
upon  it,  she  would  marry  him  as  soon  as 
he  pleased,  with  or  without  her  brother's 
consent. 

The  next  morning  the  three  met  at  break- 
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fast  in  the  coffee-room,  and  Charlie  took  the 
day's  arrangements  in  hand.  They  were  to 
go  shopping,  lunch  together,  visit  an  exhibi- 
tion, and  start  for  London  in  the  evening. 
Lady  Champlesse  and  Winnie  agreed  to 
everything,  rather  helplessly,  but  glad  to-  be 
guided,  and  feeling  that,  so  far  as  Lord 
Champlesse  was  concerned,  it  was  "  in  for  a 
penny,  in  for  a  pound." 

It  chanced,  however,  that  Charlie's  pro- 
gramme was  a  little  disturbed  by  a  telegram 
from  Lady  Looney,  which  requested  Lady 
Champlesse  to  take  charge  of  a  parcel  that 
she  was  sending  to  Paris.  This  parcel  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  guard  of  the  Nice 
express,  which  would  arrive  in  Paris  about 
noon,  and  Lady  Champlesse  was  begged  to 
despatch  somebody  to  meet  this  train,  to 
take  the  parcel  from  the  guard's  hands,  and 
then  to  convey  the  same  herself  to  somebody 
in  England.  Lady  Looney  was  continually 
burdening  her  friends  with  commissions  of 
this  sort,  regardless  of  their  convenience. 
She  seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  such  things 
as  post-offices  and  parcels  deliveries  existed. 
If  she   had  heard  that  a  friend  was  going 
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somewhere  the  week  after  next,  she  was  sure 
to  give  him  an  ''  urgent "  private  letter  to 
deHver,  never  deigning  to  think  that  the  post 
could  eftect  her  business  much  more  expe- 
ditiously and  well. 

Lady  Champlesse  had  nobody  whom  she 
could  send  to  the  Lyons  Station,  for  her 
footman  and  maid  spoke  no  French,  so  she 
decided  that  she  must  go  herself,  with  Winnie 
and  Charlie.  Winnie  suggested,  however, 
that  they  had  better  make  sure  that  a  Nice 
train  was  due  at  noon,  and  her  precaution 
was  justified  ;  for  it  turned  out  on  inquiry 
that  the  Nice  train  did  not  arrive  till  four 
o'clock. 

"  That  is  just  like  Lady  Looney,"  laughed 
Winnie.  ''  You  may  be  sure  this  parcel  of 
hers  will  give  us  all  sorts  of  trouble,  and 
perhaps  contain  nothing  but  a  pair  of  old 
slippers  after  all." 

*'  Lady  Looney  is  very  trying  sometimes," 
admitted  Lady  Champlesse  ;  '*  but  we  cannot 
refuse  to  oblige  her." 

A  few  minutes  later  Lady  Champlesse  was 
seated  alone  with  Charlie,  w^hile  Winnie 
went  upstairs  to  put  on  her  hat,  and  Charlie 
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thought  that  this  was  the  time  when  he 
might  hint  at  settlements. 

'*  I  will  tell  Perkins  to  arrange  everything 
according  to  your  wishes,"  he  said.  "  I 
should  like  the  most  handsome  provision  to 
be  made  for  Winnie." 

"That  is  quite  right,  my  dear  friend," 
said  Lady  Champlesse,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  hastening  to 
a  disappointment.  You  have  won  Winnie  s 
heart,  that  I  may  tell  you ;  but  I  know  my 
son,  and  I  am  sure  his  objections  to  your 
engagement  will  not  be  so  lightly  removed. 
He  will  at  least  insist  on  a  year  or  two's 
delay." 

"  That  might  be  reasonable  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Lady  Champlesse ;  but  how 
can  Winnie  and  I  prove  each  other  if  we 
are  to  be  parted  ?  Why  should  not  you  and 
Winnie  remain  in  England  ?  " 

"  If  Champlesse  allowed  his  sister  to  re- 
main in  England,  I  should  of  course  stay 
with  her,"  answered  Lady  Champlesse,  pen- 
sively. "  Champlesse  can  take  care  of  him- 
self. I  cannot  think,  however,  that  he  would 
permit   Winnie   to   be    married   during    his 
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absence,  and  if  she  did  marry,  what  should 
I  do  ?  I  should  not  like  to  go  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  her,  and  yet  I  should  have 
no  home  of  my  own  in  England.'* 

"  Why,  your  home  would  be  with  us," 
exclaimed  Charlie. 

"Ah,  that  is  always  the  way  with  young 
men  and  their  mothers-in-law  before  mar- 
riage," smiled  Lady  Champlesse. 

But  here  Winnie  reappeared,  and  Lady 
Champlesse  pretended  that  she  had  a  letter 
to  write,  in  order  to  leave  the  young  people 
for  a  few  minutes  in  each  other's  company. 
They  went  into  a  window  embrasure,  and 
there  Charlie  said — 

"■  But,  Winnie,  you  know,  you  have  never 
said  yes  positively  to  my  question  as  to 
whether  you  would  become  my  wife." 

**  Why,  sir,  I  thought  you  had  settled  all 
that  for  yourself,"  answered  Winnie,  with  a 
mocking  look. 

"  Have  I  been  presumptuous  ?  If  so,  it 
was  because  I  trusted  so  much  in  your 
goodness.  But  now  you  will  give  me  an 
answer." 

"  Well,  then.  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  serious 
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glance,  and  stretched  out  her  hand,  which  he 
held  tight  for  several  seconds.  "  But,  Charlie, 
you  will  promise  me  to  do  nothing  rash." 

''  I  can  do  nothing  whatever  without  you, 
you  know." 

''  Yes  ;  but  I  mean  that  you  must  not  fly 
out,  or  be  despondent,  or  think  yourself  the 
most  miserable  of  men  if  things  do  not  go 
smoothly  just  at  first.  I  foresee  that  we 
may  have  great  difficulties  with  my  brother. 
But,  if  things  come  to  the  worst,  you  must 
follow  us  to  Australia,  that  is  all." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  he  replied  ;  but  remained 
for  a  moment  silent. 

"  Your  ardour  for  this  voyage  seems  to 
have  died  out,"  she  observed,  with  an  accent 
of  surprise. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  he  answered,  hesitating ; 
**  but  I  have  difficulties  of  my  own.  I  have 
never  spoken  to  you  on  the  gloomy  subject, 
Winnie ;  but  you  are  aware  that  Travers, 
the  man  who  is  suspected  of  having  mur- 
dered my  father,  might  be  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial.  I  should  be  summoned  as 
a  principal  witness.  The  summons  might 
reach  me  when  I  was  half-way  to  Australia, 
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or  when  I  had  just  landed  there.  It  is  a 
great  trouble,  and  I  feel  that  if  this  trial  is 
ever  to  come  off,  I  would  have  it  come  when 
we  are  already  married,  so  that  I  might  have 
your  sensible  advice,  and  the  comfort  of  your 
support." 

Winnie  listened  attentively,  with  all  her 
faculties  on  the  stretch.  She  had  never 
touched  on  this  burning  topic  with  Charlie, 
but  she  knew  full  well  what  suspicions  had 
been  hinted  against  him,  and  how  these  were 
still  influencing  her  brother.  Nothing  but 
her  absolute  confidence  in  Charlie  could  have 
made  her  treat  these  suspicions  as  she  did, 
that  is,  as  idle  tales,  which  it  was  a  shame 
even  to  speak  of.  And  now  Charlie's 
straightforward  manner,  as  he  explained  his 
position,  convinced  her  that  he  had  suf- 
fered excruciatingly,  and  that  as  a  victim  of 
untoward  circumstances  he  was  entitled  to 
an  additional  measure  of  her  love  and 
sympathy. 

"  But  what  is  your  own  belief  about  this 
man  Travers  ?  "  she  asked  timidly. 

*'  I  don't  know.     It  varies.     I  try  to  banish 
all  thoughts  of  the  shocking  matter." 
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''  If  he  were  innocent,  he  would  give  him- 
self up  to  be  tried,"  she  said. 

''  But  the  case  of  his  brother-in-law  proves 
that  innocent  men  may  be  convicted." 

"  I  should  think  that  the  case  of  his 
brother-in-law  was  the  very  thing  to  ensure 
him  a  fair  trial,"  persisted  Winnie. 

''Well,  if  he  were  convicted,  it  would  be 
the  death  of  his  sister,"  replied  Charlie, 
musingly ;  *'  and,  poor  woman,  she  has  enough 
troubles  to  bear  as  it  is." 

"  Are  you  talking  of  Mrs.  Snow  ?  "  in- 
quired Winnie,  with  a  slight  blush. 

"  Yes,  her  husband  has  recently  died,  and 
she  is  quite  alone  in  the  world  now." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Winnie,  struck  by  the 
tone  of  sympathy  in  his  voice.  She  looked 
up  at  him,  and  then  said  slowly,  "  Mabel 
Snow  is  free,  then,  and  yet  you  are  here 
beside  me." 

''  Yes,  of  course ;  and  you  know  I  mean 
to  remain,  Winnie,"  he  answered,  never 
quailing  beneath  her  glance. 

''Then  all  is  really  over  between  you  ?  " 
J    **  Quite  over ;  did  you  ever  doubt  it  ?  " 

"No,  I  believe  you  now,"  she  murmured, 
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reassured.  And  in  this  moment  she  ex- 
perienced a  sense  of  real  triumph,  for  while 
she  had  thought  Mabel  Snow's  husband  to 
be  alive,  she  had  often  asked  herself,  with 
misgiving,  whether  Charlie  would  be  wooing 
her  if  he  could  freely  return  to  his  other  love. 

An  engagement-ring  was  among  the  pre- 
sents which  Charlie  bought  that  morning. 
After  some  shopping  at  the  Louvre,  they-  all 
sauntered  into  the  Palais  Royal,  and  at  one 
of  the  finest  shops  under  the  Arcades  he 
made  choice  of  a  diamond  ring  set  with 
large  stones  of  the  purest  water,  which  he 
slipped  on  Winnie's  finger  there  and  then. 
She  was  pleased  enough  with  the  gift,  and 
turned  it  admiringly  to  the  light  as  often  as 
she  removed  her  glove.  It  led  to  many  a 
whispered  little  joke  and  compliment  which 
Lady  Champlesse  pretended  not  to  hear,  for 
she  was  a  discreet  chaperone. 

They  lunched  at  a  restaurant  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  the  cooking  and  wine  were 
delicious  (and  such  large  pink  prawns  as 
were  served  for  hors  dceuvre,  Winnie  had 
never  seen),  and  while  they  were  at  table  the 
sky,  which  had  been  turned  to  a  leaden  hue 
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without  their  noticing  it,  began  a  downpour 
of  thick  snowflakes.  This  made  them  take 
refuge  in  the  Louvre  picture  galleries,  where 
Lady  Champlesse  sat  down,  while  Charlie 
and  Winnie  went  about  looking  at  the 
paintings,  or  pretending  to  do  so.  So  they 
whiled  away  the  afternoon  till  nearly  half- 
past  three,  when  they  bethought  them  that 
it  was  high  time  to  start  for  the  railway 
station  to  fetch  Lady  Looney's  parcel. 

The  snowfall  was  so  heavy  that  the  traffic 
was  impeded,  and  their  cab  advanced  but 
slowly.  It  wanted  but  one  minute  to  four 
when  they  arrived  at  the  station.  Lady 
Champlesse  said  she  would  wait  in  the  cab, 
and  Charlie  started  off  with  Winnie  along 
the  platform.  The  slippery  lumps  of  snow- 
left  on  the  asphalte  by  the  boots  of  the 
public,  gave  him  an  excuse  for  offering  his 
arm,  and  for  hugging  Winnie's  pretty  tightly 
when  he  had  got  it  on  his  own.  They  were 
like  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  breaking  out  of 
bounds,  and  had  never  been  so  happy  either 
of  them. 

The  train  came  in,  they  found  the  guard, 
and  very  comical  were  the  gesticulations  of 
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that  moustached  official  when  they  introduced 
themselves  to  him. 

Monsieur  vient  de  la  part  de  Miladi 
Looney  f  Ah,  monsieur,  quel  mal  fat  eu 
avec  cet  animal  de  cJiien  !  " 

"  Ah,  there's  a  dog,"  laughed  Winnie. 
''  I  knew  there  would  be  some  surprise  in 
store  for  us." 

''  Regardez-  le,  monsieur^'  continued  the 
guard,  pointing  to  a  lugubrious  little  whelp 
who  was  chained  up  in  a  corner  of  the  van 
and  howling  dismally.  ''  //  a  dte  tout  le  temi)s 
comme  fa.  Impossible  de  lui  fai7'e  entendre 
raisony 

But  before  unchaining  the  dog  the  guard 
produced  an  enormous  bouquet  of  faded 
violets  addressed  to  a  lady  in  Scotland,  and 
a  tenpenny  bottle  of  olives  destined  for  a 
nobleman  in  the  Midlands.  These  were 
Lady  Looney's  presents  to  her  friends.  **  Et 
maintenantje  vais  vous  donner  le  chiejt,''  said 
the  guard,  with  amusing  seriousness  ;  **'  mai:> 
gare  a  vous,  monsieur,  car  cest  tin  mauvais 
diable!' 

Winnie  put  her  muff  to  her  mouth,  and 
went  into  convulsions  of  lau2"hter  while  the 
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guard  and  the  cur  held  an  animated 
dialogue,  which  ended  in  the  miserable  little 
dog  being  hauled  out  of  the  van.  He  was 
like  an,  under-sized  fox  smitten  with  rabies, 
and  he  yelped  at  all  around  him.  He  made 
a  dart  for  the  guard's  legs,  he  snapped  at 
Charlie  when  it  was  attempted  to  lift  him. 
Finally  Charlie  had  to  drag  him  along  by 
his  chain,  his  hinder-quaters  set  in  a  heavy 
attitude  of  resistance  and  scraping  the  pave- 
ment. Luckily  his  collar  was  one  of  those 
harness  arrangements  which  go  round  the 
shoulders  and  over  the  back,  so  that  he 
could  not  wriggle  out  or  strangle  himself 

The  sight  was  too  much  for  Winnie,  who 
walked  behind,  trying  in  vain  to  smother  her 
merriment.  But  all  at  once,  as  they  reached 
the  outside  of  the  station,  she  saw  Charlie 
stop  short  and  almost  reel,  while  the  colour 
of  his  face  changed  to  a  flush  and  then  to 
pallor.  A  lady  in  deep  widow's  mourning 
passed  him,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  elderly 
gentleman,  and  he  recognized  her  at  a  glance. 
It  was  Mabel  Snow. 

*'  Who  is  that  ? "  asked  Winnie,  observing 
the  direction  of  his  gaze. 
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*'  It  is  Mrs.  Snow,"  he  answered,  as  if 
dazed. 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ? "  Winnie  had  also 
changed  colour,  but  she  had  turned  crimson, 
and  there  was  a  ring  of  jealousy  in  her  voice. 
*'  Why  should  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Snow  unman 
you  like  this  ?     Who  is  that  with  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  who  the  man  is,"  muttered 
Charlie,  but  as  he  looked  at  the  man  who  was 
helping  Mabel  into  a  cab,  something  in  his 
back  and  in  his  movements  struck  him  as 
familiar^  and  just  as  he  was  driving  off  and 
he  caught  sight  of  the  man's  profile,  he 
detected,  in  spite  of  the  elderly  disguise, 
Chauncey  Travers. 

''  I  think  that  man  must  be  Travers,"  he 
said  excitedly. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  go  after  him  at 
once,"  cried  Winnie,  panting. 

*'  What,  and  cause  a  scene  before  that 
poor  woman  ?  "  he  faltered  in  consternation. 

"  But  your  honour  is  at  stake,"  she  ex- 
claimed.     ''Charlie,  you  must  do  it  at  once.  " 

"  Well,  then,  hold  the  dog,"  he  ejaculated 
desperately,  and  rushed  across  the  station 
yard. 
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The  cab  had  not  gone  far,  and  the  wheels 
were  rolling  slowly  over  the  thick  snow. 
What  Charlie  should  do  when  he  overtook 
Travers  he  hardly  knew.  His  heart  sickened 
for  the  scene  that  was  going  to  be  enacted 
before  Mabel's  eyes.  He  plodded  along, 
however,  till  a  shout  warned  him  to  stand 
back.  An  omnibus  jolted  past  him,  then  a 
couple  of  mail-carts,  and,  when  he  resumed 
his  chase,  he  had  got  the  wrong  cab  in  view. 
He  came  up  with  it,  saw  that  it  contained 
strangers,  and  had  to  return,  saying  he  had 
been  baulked. 

"  Did  you  really  try  ?  "  asked  Winnie,  her 
eyes  flashing. 

*'  I  did,"  he  replied,  with  anguish  In  his 
face. 

"  Then  prove  it,"  she  said,  with  an  imperi- 
ous stamp  of  the  foot.  "  The  yard  men  here 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  to  what  destination 
the  cabs  are  driven.  Find  out  the  address, 
and  then  get  the  police  to  assist  you." 

At  this  juncture  Lady  Champlesse,  who 
had  seen  from  the  window  of  her  cab  that 
something  was  amiss,  came  up,  saying — 

"  Why,  Winnie,  v>Ahat  is  the  matter  ?  " 
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"  Mamma,  Mr.  Harrowell  has  seen  Mr. 
Travers,  and  he  has  spared  him  because  of 
that  woman,  Mrs.  Snow,"  Winnie  exclaimed, 
with  tears  springing  from  her  eyes. 

**  Come,  come,"  entreated  Lady  Champ- 
lesse,  taking  her  daughter's  arm;  "  but  whose 
dog  is  that  ?  " 

Winnie  had  forgotten  the  dog,  and  there 
was  a  fine  ado  about  getting  the  animal  into 
Lady  Champlesse's  cab.  Meanwhile  Charlie 
had  found  a  man  with  the  word  Interpreter 
on  his  cap,  and  by  his  help  he  quickly  dis- 
covered that  the  voiture  de  remise,  containing 
a  young  lady  in  black  and  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, had  been  booked  as  driving  to  the  Hotel 
du  Chemin  de  fer  du  Ford.  Returning  with 
this  information  to  Lady  Champlesse,  Charlie 
found  Winnie  in  tears. 

"  Mrs.  Snow  must  be  on  her  way  to 
England,"  he  remarked.  *'  The  hotel  is 
close  to  the  Northern  Station.  I  will  drive 
there  at  once  and  catch  Travers.  This 
interpreter  is  to  go  with  me,  and  will  procure 
police  assistance.  He  glanced  to  Winnie 
for  a  kind  word,  but  she  turned  from  him 
offended. 
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*'  Go  and  do  your  duty,  Mr.  Harrowell," 
she  said ;  "  and  when  you  have  done  it, 
come  back  and  tell  me." 

''  Charlie's  crestfallen,  nervous  look  moved 
Lady  Champlesse  to  pity. 

"Winnie  dear,  I  think  you  have  been 
much  too  hard/'  she  said  as  they  were 
driving  off.  "  Think  of  the  trying  position 
in  which  that  young  man  is  placed." 

"  Mamma,  he  still  loves  that  woman," 
cried  Winnie,  passionately.  "  You  should 
have  seen  his  face  when  he  recognized  her. 
Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  it  !  How  silly  I 
was  to  believe  in  him!" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  snow  continued  to  fall  over  Paris. 
Omnibuses  and  carriages  ploughed  their  way 
heavily  along,  and  the  broad  boulevards  were 
becoming  desolate.  The  gas,  burning  yellow 
in  the  street  lamps,  contrasted  with  the  uni- 
versal whiteness  of  the  pavements  and  roofs. 
Cheerless  and  cold  as  was  the  wilderness 
of  snow,  it  could  add  nothing  to  the  bleak- 
ness  of  the  life-prospect  that  lay  before  Mabel. 
It  seemed  fitting  that  she  should  be  journey- 
ing amid  such  a  scene.  She  had  buried  her 
husband,  and  was  returning  to  England  to 
settle  some  business  with  the  bankers  who 
held  Dr.  Snow's  little  fortune,  after  which,  she 
was  to  face  the  world  ao^ain,  eoingr  she  knew 
not  where.  She  had  not  seen  Charlie  at  the 
railway  station,  nor  had  Travers.  They 
arrived  at  their  hotel  after  a  tedious  drive, 
cold,  both  of  them,  and  silent. 
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Albert  Snow  had  enjoyed  his  release  only 
to  die  in  freedom.  He  was  past  cure  when 
he  left  prison,  not  only  because  of  his  chest 
complaint,  but  because  all  the  springs  of  his 
energy  were  broken.  This  man,  who  had 
never  harmed  another,  and  on  whom  calami- 
ties had  fallen  so  heavily,  had  lost  his  power 
of  living.  Perhaps  the  news  of  Mabel's  en- 
gagement to  Charles  Harrowell  had  dealt  him 
his  death  blow.  To  have  lost  his  liberty  and 
to  have  been  ruined  in  character  and  pro- 
fession was  bad  enough  ;  but  character  and 
money  can  be  recovered,  whereas  the  loss  of 
his  wife's  constancy  w^as  irreparable.  It  made 
him  feel  that  he  was  encumbering  the  earth. 
He  uttered  no  reproaches  to  his  wife.  He 
showed  himself  affectionate  and  grateful  for 
her  tender  nursing.  But  from  the  long  chair 
on  which  he  lay  in  his  Naples  lodgings,  over- 
looking the  bay,  he  saw  death  advancing 
towards  him  like  the  tide  at  evening.  There 
was  no  wish  in  him  to  turn  away  from  it. 
He  closed  his  eyes  one  day  without  a  word, 
and  not  knowing  that  the  end  was  come. 

He  was  laid  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Naples, 
his  widow  and  the  British  consul  being  alone 
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to  attend  the  funeral.  But  Chauncey  Travers, 
who  was  in  the  north  of  Italy  at  the  time, 
read  of  his  brother-in-law's  death  in  the 
papers,  and  hastened  at  once,  without  much 
reflection,  to  Mabel's  side. 

Since  his  flight  from  England,  Travers  had 
been  wandering  over  the  Continent  in  an 
aimless  way,  unable  to  settle  to  anything, 
and  adjourning  all  his  plans  till  the  hue  and 
cry  after  him  should  be  over-past.  He  durst 
not  go  to  America  yet,  knowing  how  the 
Atlantic  ocean-ways  are  watched.  H is  money 
was  an  incumbrance  to  him,  for  he  could  not 
open  an  account  with  any  bank  till  he  had 
references,  and  so  he  had  to  carry  about  an 
enormous  sum  in  bank  notes  wherever  he 
went,  and  the  care  of  the  bag  containing  this 
money  left  him  no  peace.  He  had  got  the 
independence  which  he  had  coveted  all  his 
life,  but  it  was  clogged  by  the  unceasing  fear 
of  capture.  He  asked  for  ground-floor  rooms 
in  hotels,  that  he  might  have  some  chance  of 
escape  in  case  of  surprise,  but  he  slept  with 
his  door  barricaded,  and  with  a  revolver  under 
his  pillow.  Hideous  nightmares  awoke  him 
from  his  rest,  and  by  day  he  could  find  no 
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oblivion  in  wine,  as  his  constitution  did  not 
allow  him  to  drink.  He  bought  sleeping 
draughts,  and  had  procured  a  little  silver 
instrument  with  which  he  administered  to 
himself  injections  of  morphine  by  punctures 
in  the  arm.  He  would  have  taken  to  opium- 
smoking  if  he  had  known  where  to  procure 
the  requisites. 

He  picked  up  casual  acquaintances  in  hotels, 
but  dared  not  push  his  intimacy  with  them 
very  far.  He  thought  people  eyed  him  sus- 
piciously. A  fixed  look  made  him  afraid. 
Having  no  occupation  and  no  purpose  in  his 
travels,  time  hung  with  a  leaden  weight  on 
his  hands.  If  he  had  had  something  to  do 
he  might  possibly  not  have  joined  his  sister, 
but  he  hungered  for  companionship.  In  his 
own  way  he  may  have  had  some  idea  of  con- 
doning part  of  the  wrong  which  he  had  done 
to  Mabel  ;  at  all  events  he  thought  that 
he  might  be  of  use  to  her  in  her  sudden 
widow^hood,  and  as  she  was  quite  alone, 
he  divined  that  any  feelings  she  might  en- 
tertain against  him  could  be  talked  away  in 
an  hour. 

Mabel,  indeed,  could  only  accept  his  asseve- 
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rations  of  innocence.  Even  had  she  known 
him  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  was  he  not  her 
brother?  As  to  the  injury  which  he  had 
wrought  to  her  and  her  husband  she  could 
say  nothing.  Extremes  meet,  and  the  un- 
pardonable crime  must  often  enjoy  the  same 
impunity  as  the  peccadillo. 

Moreover,  Travers  presented  himself  at  a 
time  when  he  could  be  really  useful  in  render- 
ing such  little  services  as  a  young  and  friend- 
less widow  requires  in  a  foreign  land.  He 
came  disguised  in  elderly  attire,  with  a  grey 
wig  and  spectacles,  and  called  himself  Mr. 
Williams.  He  kept  out  of  the  w^ay  of  the 
British  consul,  and  lost  no  time  in  removing 
Mabel  from  Naples  ;  but  once  they  began  to 
travel,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  apprehensive 
about  his  personal  safety,  so  that  his  sister 
felt  no  alarm.  She  found  a  great  change  in 
him ;  he  was  absent-minded,  taciturn,  and 
more  yielding  in  everything,  and  she  inno- 
cently hoped  these  might  be  signs  of  con- 
trition. As  she  furtively  glanced  at  him  in 
railway  carriages,  whilst  his  eyes  were  averted 
from  her,  she  had  stray  thoughts  that  she 
might  lead  him  back  to  good.     If  only  this 
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could  be  possible  by  proposing  the  object  to 
herself  as  a  life's  task  ! 

Travers  was  not  going  to  accompany  his 
sister  to  England.  He  dared  not  yet  risk 
this  journey,  but  he  said  he  would  wait  for 
her  in  Paris,  and  she  was  privily  minded  to 
consult  Tobias  Ramshart  while  in  London. 
No  man  could  give  her  more  friendly  advice 
as  to  what  her  course  should  be  in  the  future. 

At  the  Hotel  du  Nord  Travers  gave  his 
own  name  as  Williams,  but  wrote  down  his 
sister  as  Mrs.  Snow.  He  had  sojourned  at 
this  hotel  during  his  last  stay  in  Paris,  and 
while  they  were  ascending  the  stairs  he  told 
Mabel  that  it  was  a  comfortable  house,  and 
that  she  had  better  pass  the  night  there. 

''  You  can't  travel  in  this  snowstorm,"  he 
remarked,  when  they  had  been  shown  into  a 
sitting-room.  "  I  doubt  whether  the  Calais 
boat  will  cross  to-night.  You  must  be  very 
tired,  too,  after  your  journey.  Let  us  have  a 
fire  and  some  tea." 

"  How  cold  it  is  ! "  said  Mabel,  whilst  a 
servant  was  lighting  the  log  fire. 

"  Yes, it's  an  ugly  night,"  answered  Travers, 
walking  to  the  window.     The   great  white 
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fa9ade  of  the  Northern  Station,  with  its 
illuminated  clock,  frowned  over  the  open 
space  where  a  host  of  scavengers  with 
besoms  and  scrapers  were  making  tracks  for 
crawling  cabs.  Thicker  and  faster  fell  the 
flakes,  powdering  the  hats  and  shoulders  of 
these  men,  and  covering  the  luggage  on  the 
cab  tops.  *'  You  wouldn't  put  a  dog  out  in 
such  weather,"  muttered  Travers,  returning 
to  the  fireside. 

He  stood  by  the  fire-place  trying  to  warm 
his  hands,  and  became  impatient  that  the 
waiter  did  not  bring  the  tea.  Mabel  had  not 
yet  removed  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  nor  he 
his  overcoat,  for  the  room  was  so  chilly.  A 
circle  of  haze  surrounded  the  wicks  of  the 
the  two  candles.  At  last  a  waiter  arrived 
with  the  tray,  but  there  was  something  strange 
in  the  man's  manner.  He  returned  an  absent 
answer  to  a  question  which  Travers  put  him, 
and  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  leave  the  room. 

He  had  scarcely  been  gone  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  Travers  had  just  seated  himself 
in  an  armchair  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open  and 
three   men  stepped  quickly   into  the    room. 
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The  foremost  was  a  little  old  gentleman  who 
wore  a  tricoloured  sash  and  kept  his  hat  on  ; 
the  other  two  were  powerful  fellows,  who 
instantly  sprang  at  Travers  and  pinioned  him 
as  he  was  starting  from  his  chair. 

**  Why,  what  ? —  Who  are  you  ?  "  gasped 
Travers,  paralyzed  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  and  struggling  vainly  in  the 
grasp  of  the  two  men. 

"  I  am  a  commissaire  de  police !'  said  the 
official  with  the  sash,  ''  and  you  call  yourself 
Villiams.  You  stayed  at  this  hotel  some 
weeks  ago,  and  you  passed  a  forged  note 
of  the  Bank  of  England." 

*'  Why,  it's  absurd,"  panted  Travers.  "  A 
forged  note ! " 

"Wait  a  moment,"  continued  the  com- 
missaire. "  Your  name  is  not  *  Villiams  ' 
but  '  Travairs,'  and  there  is  an  extradition 
warrant  out  against  you  for  assassinating 
a  certain  Monsieur  '  Arrovelle.'  The  forged 
bank-note  is  a  piece  de  conviction,  for  it  is 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  Monsieur 
Arrovelle ! " 

Mabel  had  flown  to  her  brother's  side 
speechless  and  mortally  pale,  but  the  men 
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roughly  pushed  her  aside.  Travers,  utterly 
broken,  livid,  and  with  foam  on  his  lips, 
could  no  longer  articulate.  He  had  ceased 
from  struggling.  His  hands  were  fastened 
behind  his  back  by  poucettes  (little  instru- 
ments, which  do  duty  in  France  for  handcuffs, 
securing  the  thumbs),  and  the  two  men  had 
deftly  lashed  a  long  piece  of  whipcord 
several  times  round  his  elbows.  Having 
done  this,  and  each  pressing  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  they  explored  his  pockets  with 
their  free  hands,  and  drew  out  a  revolver, 
a  clasp-knife,  a  pocket-book,  and  other 
things,  which  they  laid  upon  the  table.  The 
proprietor  of  the  hotel,  with  several  waiters 
and  some  chambermaids,  had  by  this  time 
invaded  the  room,  and  were  grouped  near 
the  open  door. 

Mabel  stood  trembling  near  the  table,  and 
now  the  commissaire  addressed  her — 

**  And  you,  madame,  you  are  Mrs.  Snow, 
the  sister  of  this  man,  and  his  accomplice  ?  " 

"  I    am    his   sister,  sir,"  answered  Mabel, 
quietly,  in  French. 

"  And  his  accomplice,  no  doubt,"    opined 
the    commissaire,    with     the    consequential 
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positiveness  of  French  officials  in  convicting 
everybody  before  trial.  "  You  will  have  to 
come  with  us  too." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Charlie 
Harrowell  arrived  at  the  hotel  with  his 
interpreter.  He  had  not  communicated 
with  the  police,  for  he  could  not  be  quite 
sure  that  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  was 
Travers  ;  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  he  did  find  Travers,  he  could  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  It  would 
be  time  enough  for  him  to  summon  the 
police  if  Travers  offered  resistance. 

On  entering  the  hotel,  he  saw  two  police- 
men standing  in  the  passage,  and  became 
aware  at  once  that  something  unusual  was 
happening.  There  was  nobody  in  the  office, 
and  the  staircase  was  thronged  by  a  number 
of  people,  including  a  man-cook  in  white 
cap  and  jacket.  Charlie,  however,  asked  a 
waiter  whether  a  Mrs.  Snow  was  staying 
in  the  hotel,  and  with  some  alacrity  a 
way  was  immediately  made  for  him  to  pass, 
so  that,  guided  by  the  hubbub  of  voices, 
he  walked  on,  and  entered  the  room  un- 
announced. 
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His  appearance  was  a  cotip  de  theatre. 
He  took  in  the  state  of  affairs  at  a  glance, 
and  felt  a  wonderful  relief  that  all  this  had 
come  to  pass  without  any  action  of  his. 
But  he  overheard  the  commissaire's  apos- 
trophe to  Mabel,  and  his  first  words  were — 
"Why,  what  has  this  lady  done  ?" 

''Qui  ites-vous,  monsieur?"  inquired  the 
commissaire,  turning  sharply  upon  him. 

"  My  name  is  Charles  Harrowell." 

**  'Arrovelle !  Are  you  any  relation  to 
the  Monsieur  'Arrovelle  whom  that  man 
assassinated  ? " 

"  I  am  Mr,  HarrowelFs  son,"  repHed 
Charlie. 

The  situation  was  dramatic.  All  the 
French  people  present  expected  that  the 
tall  young  Englishman  would  shake  his  fist 
in  the  face  of  his  father's  murderer,  and 
overwhelm  him  with  maledictions.  But 
Charlie,  after  a  short  emotion,  during  which 
he  gazed  at  Travers,  who  hung  his  head, 
merely  said — 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  clear  yourself 
of  this,  Travers."  Then  he  held  out  his 
hand  to   Mabel,  bidding  the  interpreter  to 
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ask  of  the  gentleman  with  the  sash  what 
had  happened  ? 

A  babel  of  voices  arose  to  offer  him 
explanations.  The  commlssaire,  the  land- 
lord, and  a  waiter  spoke  together.  The 
commlssaire  raised  his  hands  and  com- 
manded silence,  but  just  at  this  instant  one 
of  the  detectives  removed  Travers's  grey 
wig,  and  there  was  a  chorus  of  ejaculations, 
as  though  the  company  present  had  never 
beheld  a  bald  head  before. 

"  Oh,  quelle  tete  /"  murmured  these  people. 

The  utter  shame  of  her  brother  s  position 
impelled  Mabel  once  more  towards  him,  but 
the  detectives  would  not  let  her  approach. 
They  held  their  prisoner  fast  by  the 
shoulders,  and  he,  with  his  eyes  downcast, 
just  raised  his  head  sideways,  and  muttered 
in  a  husky  voice,  "  Tell  them  to  take  me 
away." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Harrowell,  cannot  this  cruel 
scene  be  abridged  '^.  "  Mabel  exclaimed,  with 
her  hands  clasped. 

Charlie,  however,  was  more  concerned 
about  Mabel  herself  than  about  Travers. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  assure  the  commis- 
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saire,  through  the  interpreter,  that  ]\Iabel  was 
perfectly  innocent  of  any  offence,  that  he 
would  go  bail  for  her,  and  that  if  she  were 
removed  he  would  appeal  to  the  Embassy 
for  her  protection.  But  the  commissaire  did 
not  like  to  be  baulked  of  arresting  anybody. 
The  French  police  are  wont  to  cast  their 
nets  wide,  and  only  throw  out  their  super- 
fluous captures  after  examination.  The 
commissaire  declared  that  both  Mabel  and 
Charlie  himself  must  accompany  him  to  the 
Prdfechire  (Central  Police  Office),  where  the 
superior  authorities  would  decide  as  they 
saw  fit.  This  said  in  a  peremptory  tone,  he 
led  the  way  out,  ordering  his  men  to  follow. 
A  coat  was  thrown  over  Travers's 
shoulders,  a  hat  was  put  on  his  head,  and 
the  detectives  holding  him  by  the  arms 
helped  him  downstairs.  As  he  descended, 
all  the  bystanders  murmured  excitedly, 
'' Voila  r assassin!''  There  was  a  crowd 
on  the  landings,  in  the  hall,  and  on  the 
snowy  pavement  outside,  and  Charlie  had 
to  give  his  arm  to  Mabel  in  order  to  force 
a  way  through  for  himself  and  her.  She 
shrank  back  at  first,  unwilling  to  accept  his 
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assistance,  but  he  was  determined  no  police- 
man should  touch  her,  and  at  a  whispered 
entreaty  from  him  she  submitted. 

Two  four-seat  cabs  had  been  summoned. 
Travers  was  consigned  to  the  first  with  the 
commissaire  and  two  policemen  in  uniform, 
one  of  the  detectives  mounting  the  box. 
Charlie  was  allowed  to  escort  Mabel  in  the 
other  with  the  second  detective  and  the 
interpreter.  In  this  way  they  were  driven 
to  the  Prefecture  almost  at  a  footpace,  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  rolling  slowly  and 
noiselessly  over  the  snow. 

For  a  while  Mabel  said  nothing.  Charlie 
pressed  close  to  her,  felt  her  trembling,  and 
was  far  too  much  overcome  himself  to  speak. 
At  last  she  murmured  with  an  effort — 

*'What  trouble  we  are  causing  you,  Mr. 
Harrowell  ;  but  say  you  don't  believe  my 
brother  guilty  ? " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  to  pacify  her. 

"  He  has  assured  me  so  earnestly  of  his 
innocence,'*  she  continued.  "  Will  they  not 
try  him  in  England  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  suppose  he  will  be  tried  in 
England." 
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"  But  for  this  affair  of  the  forged  bank- 
note, I  mean.  I  do  not  understand  it  in 
the  least.  Are  you  prosecuting  him  ?  I 
heard  he  had  some  money  from  you." 

''  No,  I  am  not  prosecuting,"  answered 
Charlie,  surprised.  "  I  know  nothing  of 
this.  Your  brother  is  welcome  to  all  the 
money  he  ever  had  from  me.  Don't  let  that 
trouble  you." 

''Oh,  God  bless  you  for  that!"  faltered 
Mabel,  hysterically.  ''  Don't  judge  Chaunie, 
Mr.  Harrowell,  until  you  have  heard  him 
defend  himself.  His  life  has  been  so  full 
of  trouble.  But,  believe  me,  there  is  good 
in  him." 

Charlie  understood  nothing  whatever 
about  the  forged  note.  It  was  only  at  the 
Prefecture  that  he  heard  the  damning  matter 
explained.  Mr.  Harrowell  had  once  become 
possessed  of  a  forged  five-pound  note.  It 
was  so  well  imitated  that,  having  shown  it 
to  the  bank  authorities,  he  asked  permission 
to  keep  it,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  exhibit 
it  to  his  friends  as  a  curiosity.  He  always 
kept  it  on  him  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
Charlie   had    seen    it   many   a   time.     That 
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note  Travers  had  changed  at  his  hotel  in 
Paris,  evidently  imagining  it  was  genuine. 
On  its  being  returned  to  London  the  bank 
authorities  had  stamped  it  as  forged ;  and, 
from  a  private  mark  on  it,  they  recognized 
it  as  that  which  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Harrowell.  So  had  Travers  been  traced 
and  caught,  and  the  only  inference  that 
could  be  drawn  from  his  possession  of  the 
note  was  that  he  had  stolen  it,  and  stolen 
it  after  committing  murder. 

The  note  had  been  sent  back  to  Paris, 
and  the  examining  magistrate,  before  whom 
Travers  was  taken  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Prefecture,  produced  it  from  among  a  heap 
of  papers  relating  to  the  prisoner's  case. 
There  it  lay  on  the  table,  a  familiar  object 
to  Charlie  in  despite  of  the  word  FORGED 
printed  in  red  letters  across  it.  He  held  his 
breath  as  he  gazed  upon  this  startling  piece 
of  evidence,  and  then  he  glanced  at  Travers, 
whose  eyes,  fascinated  by  the  red  letters, 
stared  with  lack-lustre  horror.  This  note 
could  supply  one  of  the  strongest  links  in 
the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  the 
wretched  man  knew  it,  but  he  gasped  out. 
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''It  must  have  been  one  of  those  which  Mr. 
Harrowell  o^ave  me." 

They  were  all  in  a  small,  stuffy  room, 
overheated  by  a  stove,  and  lit  by  two  large 
gas  jets  under  green  paper  shades.  The 
Jicge  d Listrttction,  a  big- whiskered,  pompous 
man,  was  in  a  hurry.  He  was  being  kept 
after  office  hours  and  wanted  to  go  home. 
This  case  had  no  interest  for  him,  as  the 
prisoner  was  to  be  extradited,  and  would, 
therefore,  offer  no  scope  to  those  powers  of 
cross-examination  in  which  French  magis- 
trates delight.  He  remarked  that  the  ex- 
tradition formalities  would  take  their  course, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  business.  He 
had  nothing  to  say  to  Charlie  Harrowell. 
As  for  Mabel,  he  hesitated  ;  but,  looking  at 
her  in  her  widow's  mourning,  so  pale  and 
weak,  he  was  perhaps  touched,  and  then 
Charlie  (through  the  interpreter  again) 
pleaded  so  earnestly  for  her,  that  the  big  man, 
after  stroking  his  chin,  said,  "  Well,  madame, 
you  may  go." 

Travers  was  spirited  out  of  the  room  so 
quietly,  that  his  sister  could  not  give  him  a 
parting  word.     A  policeman  showed  Charlie 
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the  way  out,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he 
was  standing  with  ?^Iabel  and  the  interpreter 
under  a  cold  archway  on  a  quay  overlooking 
the  Seine.  The  snow  still  fell  dismally. 
There  was  not  a  cab  in  sight,  and  scarcely 
a  soul  in  the  streets.  Where  was  Mabel 
to  go  ? 

"You  must  let  us  take  you  to  the  hotel," 
said  Charlie.  ''  I  will  send  this  man  for  a 
cab."' 

"  No,  leave  me,  ^Ir.  Harrowell,"  she  said, 
with  a  look  of  supplication.  "  I  am  so  much 
obliged,  but " 

"  But  you  cannot  return  to  the  hotel  by 
yourself,"  he  interrupted,  seeing  she  was  so 
feeble  that  she  had  to  lean  against  the  stone 
pillar  of  the  archway.  He  supposed  that 
she  understood  the  dire  signihcance  of  the 
testimony  that  had  just  been  adduced  against 
her  brother,  and  his  heart  throbbed  with 
commiseration.  *'  You  would,  perhaps,  like 
to  go  to  another  hotel,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened," he  said.  "  Only  tell  us  what  you 
wish. 

"  It  does  not  matter,  I  am  going  to  Eng- 
land," she  stammered.     ''  Perhaps  I  can  go 
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to-nlght."  She  spoke  as  if  her  mind  wan- 
dered, and  of  a  sudden  she  tottered.  CharHe 
was  only  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  falHng 
by  catching  her  in  his  arms. 

The  interpreter  ran  off  for  a  cab,  but  was 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  found  one. 
When  he  returned,  Mabel,  almost  senseless, 
was  resting  with  her  head  on  Charlie's 
shoulder.  All  efforts  at  resistance  on  her 
part  had  long  ago  ceased.  She  could  not 
stand  by  herself;  he  had  opened  his  ulster 
and  cast  its  folds  around  her,  and  he  held 
her  clasped  by  the  waist.  Fatigue,  cold,  and 
sorrow  had  made  her  helpless  as  a  child, 
and  Charlie  in  his  alarm  thought  she  was 
dying. 

They  had  to  lift  her  into  the  cab,  and  all 
the  way  to  the  hotel  she  appeared  not  to 
know  were  she  was  going.  Her  frail  limbs 
shook  as  in  an  ague,  and  she  cried  softly  con- 
tinuously, with  that  complete  abandonment 
in  misery  which  it  breaks  a  man's  heart  to 
witness.  The  interpreter  pitied  her,  and 
kept  saying,  "  Paiivre  dame  !  "  At  the  hotel, 
however,  the  landlord  at  first  made  a  diffi- 
culty about  taking  her  in.     She  could  have 
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her  luggage,  he  said,  but  he  did  not  like 
disturbances  in  his  house.  It  was  only  when 
the  interpreter  had  shamed  him  into  it,  and 
when  he  had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  Mabel's 
condition,  that  he  allowed  her  to  enter.  But 
two  chambermaids  had  to  be  summoned  to 
assist  her  upstairs. 

Then  Charlie  hunof  about  waitinof  for  the 
report  of  one  of  these  maids,  who  came  down 
to  say  that  madame  had  been  put  to  bed. 
She  did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
call  in  a  doctor ;  perhaps  rest  and  quiet 
would  do  all  that  was  needed.  Charlie 
slipped  a  napoleon  into  the  girl's  hand,  say- 
ing he  would  call  early  on  the  morrow  to 
make  inquiries.  Meanwhile  the  landlord, 
coached  thereto  by  the  interpreter,  had 
suddenly  become  civil,  and  joined  his  pro- 
mises to  those  of  the  chambermaid,  who 
assured  him  that  everything  possible  should 
be  done  for  madame.  Charlie  left  his  address, 
in  case  he  should  be  wanted,  and  then  was 
at  last  free  to  go  his  own  ways.  It  was 
eight  o'clock,  and  he  had  been  nearly  four 
hours  absent  from  Winnie. 

***** 
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Lady  Champlesse  and  Winnie  had  been 
waiting  very  anxiously  for  his  return. 
Winnie's  fit  of  passion  had  soon  passed  off, 
and  a  revulsion  had  set  in.  Her  mother 
repeated  that  she  had  acted  without  proper 
feeling  in  driving  Charlie  so  implacably  to 
a  duty  which  was  one  of  the  most  trying 
that  could  befall  a  man,  and  Winnie  owned 
that  she  had  acted  wrongly.  Gradually  a 
real  feeling  of  remorse  sprang  up  in  her,  and 
she  grew  afraid  that  she  had  sent  Charlie  to 
a  bodily  danger.  Might  he  not  have  got 
wounded  in  his  encounter  w^ith  a  desperate 
criminal  ?     Why  was  he  away  so  long  ? 

They  were  all  to  have  started  for  London 
that  evening,  but  this  became  impossible. 
Winnie  declared  she  would  not  go  till 
Charlie  had  come  back,  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  gave  Lady  Champlesse  an  excuse 
for  telegraphing  to  her  son  that  their  return 
was  delayed.  Winnie  grew  too  restless  to 
remain  in  the  private  apartments.  At  seven 
she  proposed  they  should  go  down  to  one 
of  the  public  rooms,  and,  as  they  had  missed 
the  table  dhote^  Lady  Champlesse  suggested 
dining  in  the   restaurant   of   the    courtyard. 
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Here  they  sat  at  a  table  near  the  window, 
Winnie  not  eating,  but  keeping  her  eyes  on 
the  courtyard.  They  had  finished  dinner 
before  CharHe  arrived,  so  they  adjourned 
to  the  reading-room,  and  here  Winnie,  with 
an  unread  newspaper  on  her  lap,  again  sat 
watching  by  a  window. 

At  last  he  came,  walking  with  his  head 
bent,  and  with  a  slow  thoughtful  stride. 
Winnie  stood  up  that  he  might  see  her,  but 
he  walked  by  without  taking  any  notice. 
She  fancied  that  he  must  have  seen  her  and 
was  doing  this  on  purpose  because  he  was 
angry.  So,  with  a  beating  heart,  she  ran 
out  into  the  hall  to  meet  him. 

''  Well,  Charlie  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  what 
has  happened  ? " 

*'0h,  it's  all  right,"  he  answered,  starting 
as  if  he  had  been  roused  from  a  dream.  '*  I 
mean  that  Travers  is  arrested." 

''  Did  you  do  it  ?"  she  inquired,  with  great 
concern  at  his  wan  looks. 

"  No,  the  police  had  got  him  when  I 
arrived  ;  "  and  in  snatchy  sentences,  almost 
incoherent,  he  tried  to  give  an  account  of 
what  had  taken  place. 
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"  But  all  this  did  not  take  so  long,"  re- 
marked Winnie.  '*  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  these  many  hours  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  come  from  taking  Mrs.  Snow 
back  to  her  hotel." 

"  Could  she  not  take  care  of  herself 
then  ?  "  asked  Winnie,  biting  her  lips. 

'*  She  was  so  ill  that  she  could  neither 
walk  nor  speak,"  said  Charlie.  "  I  thought 
she  would  expire  in  my  arms." 

"  In  your  arms  !  " 

'*  Yes  ;  she  fainted,  and  I  had  to  support 
her." 

"  Charlie,  if  you  love  me,"  exclaimed 
Winnie,  vehemently,  '*  you  will  never  go 
near  that  woman  again." 

"  If  I  had  to  pass  through  fire  and  water 
I  should  not  be  stopped  from  going  to  care 
for  her  until  she  has  been  committed  to  the 
charge  of  friends,"  Charlie  replied  calmly. 

Then  Winnie  relented,  not  because  she 
had  the  least  pity  for  Mrs.  Snow,  but  because 
Charlie  had  never  spoken  like  this  to  her 
before.  She  was  afraid  that  by  another  im- 
prudent word  she  might  lose  him. 

''  In  any  case  I  think  it  is  very  unkind  of 
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you  to  frighten  us  in  this  way,"  she  faltered, 
hardly  repressing  a  sob.  '*  We  did  not  know 
what  had  become  of  you." 

"It  is  a  sad  business,"  he  said  moodily  ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  speak  any 
more. 

"  Well,  will  you  come  upstairs  to  us 
presently,  when  you  have  dined  ? "  said 
Winnie,  in  a  coaxing  tone.  "  Come  and 
have  some  tea." 

"  Thanks,  I'll  come,"  he  answered  ;  but  in 
the  same  instant  changed  his  mind  and 
looked  at  his  watch.  ''  I  must  ask  you  to 
excuse  me  to-night,  Winnie.  It's  getting 
late,  and  I've  so  much  to  think  about."  He 
wished  her  good  night  as  they  shook  hands, 
but  coldly.  The  coldness  was  not  on  her 
side,  but  on  his  she  thought,  and  she  returned 
to  her  mother  with  a  heavy  heart  and  stung 
pride. 

As  for  him,  he  walked  up  to  his  room  with 
a  weary  step,  and,  when  he  had  locked  his 
door,  he  sat  down  on  his  bed  and  pondered 
most  intently. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Winnie  spent  a  very  wretched  night,  but 
when  she  and  Charlie  met  in  the  morning 
it  was  on  the  same  terms  as  before.  No 
allusion  was  made  to  the  previous  day's 
events.  Charlie  never  disclosed  that  he  had 
been  up  by  daybreak  to  call  at  Mabel's 
hotel,  and  that  he  had  seen  her  off  to 
London  by  the  eight  o'clock  train,  in  com- 
pany with  one  of  the  chambermaids,  whom 
he  eneao^ed  to  travel  with  her  in  a  reserved 
coupd.  Winnie,  on  her  side,  tried  to  appear 
sprightly,  and  at  breakfast  talked  amusingly 
of  her  adventures  with  Lady  Looney's  dog, 
who,  after  systematic  misbehaviour,  had  been 
consigned  to  the  hotel  stables  in  disgrace. 

Yet  the  arrest  of  Travers  must  needs  mar 
all  the  plans  which  Charlie  and  Winnie  had 
formed.     There  could  be  no  more  question 
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of  getting  married  within  a  month.  Christ- 
mas was  approaching,  and  there  was  not 
much  likelihood  that  Travers  would  be  tried 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  January. 
Nothing  could  be  done  until  the  trial  was 
over  ;  and,  supposing  Travers  was  convicted, 
Charlie  could  not  decently  get  married  in  the 
interval  between  his  sentence  and  execution. 
The  tragedy  about  to  be  enacted  would 
replunge  Charlie  into  mourning — so  to  say — 
wherefore  all  projects  must  perforce  be  ad- 
journed sine  die.  When  Winnie  meditated 
upon  this,  she  wished  that  Lady  Looney  and 
her  dog  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
since  they  had  occasioned  Charlie's  new 
meeting  with  Mabel. 

But  these  were  the  thoughts  of  her  im- 
patient moments.  At  others  she  braced  her- 
self to  the  reflection  that  Travers's  arrest 
was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance.  Better 
that  this  man  should  be  tried  and  sent  to 
his  doom  with  all  despatch  than  that 
Charlie's  married  life  should  be  haunted 
by  his  skulking  image — with  the  fear  of  the 
trial  for  ever  impending.  As  regards  Mabel 
Snow — well,    if  her   brother  were    hanged, 
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she  and  Charlie  could  not  have  many  more 
meetings.  Lady  Champlesse  lectured  her 
daughter  on  this  subject,  averring  that 
Charlie's  behaviour  towards  Mrs.  Snow 
showed  a  most  generous  Christian  disposi- 
tion. Any  girl,  she  said,  ought  to  be  proud 
to  see  such  signs  of  character  in  her  in- 
tended husband,  rather  than  stoop  to  un- 
worthy jealousy  of  a  woman  who  could 
never  truly  be  her  rival.  Winnie  essayed 
to  find  consolation  In  this  view. 

There  remained,  however,  the  trip  to 
Australia.  But  the  Champions  had  a  family 
doctor,  who,  as  Winnie  knew,  would  at  the 
slightest  hint  from  her  pronounce  her  unfit 
for  a  long  journey  in  the  winter.  And 
Winnie  meant  to  use  this  man  of  science 
without  scruple,  should  the  need  arise.  She 
would  employ  any  artifice  to  avoid  being 
shipped  away  from  England,  and  if  stratagem 
failed,  she  would  hold  out  against  her 
brother.  All  this  was  shaping  itself  in  her 
mind  for  a  settled  plan. 

It  was  a  gloriously  fine  day.  The  snowfall 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  clear  frost  and 
sunshine.     The  mounds  of  snow  heaped  up 
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on  the  street  sides  were  crisp  and  sparkled 
in  the  light  rays.  The  traffic  had  been 
resumed,  and  the  jingling  bells  of  many  a 
sleigh  could  be  heard  in  thoroughfares  where 
the  hardened  snow  lay  smooth.  Despite 
these  attractions,  Lady  Champlesse  decided 
to  go  to  London  by  the  eleven  o'clock  train. 
They  crossed  the  Channel  in  the  afternoon, 
and  reached  London  in  the  early  evening. 
Chadie's  attentions  during  the  journey — 
though  he  was  rather  serious  and  reflective — 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  he  did 
not  take  leave  of  his  companions  until  he 
had  seen  them  safe  in  their  dining-room  at 
Portman  Square.  Lord  Champlesse  was 
not  at  home,  and  so  Winnie,  to  her  gratifica- 
tion was  enabled  to  have  a  frank  leave-taking 
with  Charlie. 

"  You  will  come  to  see  us  every  day  ?"  she 
said,  accompanying  him  alone  to  the  hall 
door. 

'*  Yes,  I  will  come  every  day,  he  answered, 
"if your  brother  doesn't  forbid  it." 

"He  will  not  forbid  it,"  assured  Winnie, 
"  and  you  won't  worry  over  all  these  troubles, 
dear  ?     Things  have  happened  for  the  best." 
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''  I  think  so  too,  Winnie,"  he  replied. 
"  God  only  grant  that  it  may  all  soon  be 
over. 

She  stood  close  to  him,  alone,  and  was 
expecting  that  he  would  not  part  from  her 
with  any  formal  salute.  He  stooped  and 
gave  her  his  first  kiss,  which  she  received 
smiling,  and  thus  was  their  engagement 
renewed.  In  fact  Charlie  saw  clearly  that 
he  must  not  suffer  any  thought  of  rivalry 
between  Mabel  and  Winnie  to  enter  his 
mind.  His  pity  —  with  whatever  there 
might  be  of  secret  tender  feeling — for  the 
one  could  not  loose  him  from  his  engage- 
ment to  the  other.  To  this  he  was  bound 
as  a  gentleman,  and  in  order  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  his  ever  thinking  that  he  was 
still  free  to  choose,  he  announced  to  his 
sisters  as  soon  as  he  got  home  that  he  was 
engaged  to  Winifred  Champion. 

Ann  was  delighted,  and  offered  him  her 
warmest  congratulations.  Lucy  showed 
more  reserve,  and  casually  asked — 

*'  Mabel  Snow  is  now  a  widow,  is  she 
not  ?  " 

"  Yes,   she's  a  widow/'  answered  Charlie, 
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and  let  the  subject  drop.  Lucy  did  not 
attempt  to  revive  it.  She  was  now  herself 
engaged  to  Tobias  Ramshart,  and  cared  not 
very  strenuously  to  resist  his  opinion  that 
Mabel  could  never  by  any  possibility  become 
Charlie's  wife. 

***** 
Mabel  had  taken  lodgings  in  the  house  of 
a  widow  lady,  who  was  known  to  Mr.  Rams- 
hart, and  who  lived  in  the  Goswell  Road  at 
a  short  walk  from  Newgate,  and  there 
Ramshart  called  upon  her  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  Charlie  of  course  never  went  near 
her.  A  tacit  convention  existed  between 
him  and  the  vicar  that  the  latter  should 
speak  if  Mabel  wanted  anything,  but  that 
his  not  speaking  would  be  a  sign  that  she 
was  bearing  up  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
under  her  fresh  trials.  So  she  was.  As  she 
had  formerly  visited  her  husband  in  prison, 
so  she  now  visited  her  brother  in  Newgate, 
but  she  went  daily,  for  Travers,  being  an 
untried  prisoner,  was  not  limited  as  to  the 
number  of  his  interviews.  The  treading  of 
stone  passages,  the  grating  of  keys,  and  the 
sight  of  iron  bars  were  now  too  familiar  to 
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Mabel.  She  had  to  attend  to  her  brother  s 
creature  wants,  to  order  his  meals  at  a  tavern 
near  the  gaol,  and  to  carry  him  books,  with 
other  things  ;  and  she  likewise  had  to  see 
the  solicitor,  who  had  engaged  eminent 
counsel  for  his  defence.  The  lawyer  relied 
much  on  her  to  collect  evidence  in  her 
brother's  favour,  and  she  had  to  draw  on  her 
most  minute  recollections  of  the  events  pre- 
ceding Mr.  Harrowell's  death.  In  this  she 
was  sustained  by  an  unwavering  belief  In 
Travers's  innocence.  She  took  his  word 
aeainst  the  world's.  Whilst  all  men  thouo^ht 
him  doomed,  she  trusted  that  he  would  prove 
his  guiltlessness  and  be  soon  free  again. 

Travers  only  appeared  twice  before  the 
Magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  but  another 
damnatory  piece  of  evidence  was  sprung 
upon  him.  It  was  that  which  the  detective, 
Chalvey,  had  held  for  some  time  in  hand, 
but  had  kept  back  from  Charlie.  A  cabman 
had  come  forward  to  depose  that  very  early^ 
on  the  morning  of  Alderman  Harrowell's 
death  he  had  been  hired  in  the  Upper  Street 
of  Islington  by  a  gentleman  with  a  black  bag, 
who  resembled  the  advertised  description  of 
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Travers  ;  and  this  cabman,  on  seeing  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock,  swore  that  this  was 
the  man  whom  he  had  driven.  There  was 
no  cross-questioning,  and  no  witnesses  w^ere 
called  for  the  defence.  Enough  evidence 
having  been  laid  to  establish  a  prima 
facie  case,  the  prisoner  was  committed  for 
trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court ;  fully 
reserving  his  defence,  as  his  counsel  said. 

Christmas  intervened  between  Travers's 
committal  and  arraignment,  and  Charlie 
Harrowell  spent  this  season  at  Highbury. 
Lady  Champlesse  and  Winnie  had  gone  to 
pass  the  Christmas  week  at  Naught  Hall  as 
their  annual  custom  was,  and  very  dis- 
appointing it  was  to  Winnie  that  her  brother 
would  not  invite  Charlie  to  join  the  family 
party.  But  Lord  Champlesse  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  thing.  He  had  been  closing 
his  eyes  to  Charlie's  daily  calls  in  Portman 
Square,  for  he  took  care  to  be  always  out  of 
the  way  at  the  hour  of  these  visits  ;  but  he 
would  go  not  a  step  further  in  the  way  of 
condescension,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  not  going  to  be  aggressive.  Lord 
Champlesse  was  too  sagacious  to  take  action 
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of  his  own  when  he  saw  that  circumstances 
might  work  for  him.      If  Charles  HarrowelFs 
character  were  in  any  manner  damaged  by 
the  revelations  forthcoming  at  Travers's  trial 
he  confided  in  Winnie's  pride  to  break  off 
her  engagement  (for  he  knew  now  that  his 
sister  was  engaged),  but  if  Charlie's  character 
came  out  spotless,  well  then,  Lord  Champ- 
lesse  foresaw  that  he   might  have  to  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity.     He  was  already  aware 
that  Winnie  did  not  mean  to  go  to  Australia, 
and  he    behaved    very    well    about    this,  so 
well  that   W^innie   had   no  need    to    employ 
stratagems.      Noticing    that    she    made    no 
preparations  for   departure,  he  expressed   a 
hope  that  she  would  come  out  to  him  in  the 
spring.      He  was  offended  and  ever  anxious, 
but  the  misgivings  which  he  felt  were  com- 
municated to  his  mother  alone,  and  Winnie 
was   not   even  told  of  this  at  second   hand. 
In  saying  good-bye  to  Charlie,  she  wished 
him    a  Merry  Christmas  (under  a    piece  of 
mistletoe,    too,   and  with  the   customary   re- 
sults), and  she  whispered  that   she   thought 
her  brother  "was  giving  way." 

A    merry  Christmas  was    not    to    be    ex- 
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pected  for  Charlie  and  his  sisters,  but  the 
day  was  happy  after  all.  It  was  like  old 
times  for  Charlie  to  find  himself  walking 
with  Ann  to  the  parish  church — though  in 
truth,  certain  worshippers  in  the  congrega- 
tion, knowing  who  he  was,  stared  at  him 
more  than  was  convenient.  In  the  afternoon 
they  had  a  dinner,  to  which  Tobias  Ramshart 
and  Hugh  Armstrong  had  been  invited,  and 
Charlie  quite  recovered  his  old  manner  with 
his  sisters.  He  was  no  longer  fractious,  but 
kind  and  brotherly.  He  welcomed  Toby 
Ramshart  with  cordiality  as  a  future  brother- 
in-law,  and  made  his  full  peace  with  Hugh. 
For  that  day  all  cares  were  put  aside.  Mrs. 
Blinkiron,  the  girls'  chaperone  (their  former 
governess),  who  was  residing  in  the  house, 
sat  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  Charlie  at  the 
other.  He  took  his  father's  place,  so  as  not 
to  sadden  the  meeting  by  the  sight  of  the 
empty  chair.  His  sisters  and  their  lovers 
thought  him  so  good,  gracious,  and  handsome 
in  his  part  of  host,  that  they  were  all  pleased 
with  him. 

"  To  absent  friends,"  he  said,  quietly  lift- 
ing his  orlass,  when  Eliza  had  removed  the 
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cloth,  and  the  toast  was  drunk  in  silence. 
There  is  a  sanctity  in  this  toast.  What  if 
Charlie's  hand  shook  a  little  as  he  set  his 
glass  down  ?  He  had  not  been  drinking  to 
his  affianced  wife,  but  to  Mabel,  who  was 
spending  this  lonely  Christmas  under  the 
shadow  of  her  brother's  scaffold. 

Winnie  brought  her  mother  back  to  town 
on  the  second  day  after  Christmas,  and  now 
an  exchange  of  visits  began  between  Lady 
Champlesse  and  Charlie's  sisters.  Lord 
Champlesse  would  have  deprecated  this 
entirely  had  he  been  consulted,  but  he  was 
not.  His  time  in  England  was  growing 
short,  and  one  day  he  took  his  departure 
without  any  fuss,  never  having  encountered 
Charlie  once  since  he  had  given  him  lunch 
at  Naught  Hall.  This  did  not  look  much 
like  relenting,  and  Charlie  could  not  help 
making  the  remark  one  afternoon  when  he 
had  brought  his  sisters  to  tea  in  Portman 
Square.  Winnie  looked  embarrassed.  She 
wished  her  brother  had  left  a  word  of  civil 
message  for  Charlie,  but  she  was  too  truthful 
to  say  that  he  had  done  so  when  he  had  not. 

''  I  hope  your  brother  will  get  to  like  me 
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better  some  day,"  observed  Charlie.  "It 
would  be  a  sorry  business  if  we  were  to  be 
kinsmen  and  neio^hbours  and  estrano-ed." 

*'  Oh,  I  think  all  brothers  like  to  be  pro- 
voking with  their  sisters,"  answered  Winnie  ; 
"  I  dare  say  you  have  bullied  yours  some- 
times ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have,"  confessed  Charlie. 

''Well,  there  you  see  —  but  they  look 
none  the  worse  for  it,  nor  do  I,"  and  she 
laughed. 

It  was  always  Winnie's  object  to  prevent 
Charlie's  mind  from  dwelling  on  the  coming 
trial,  so  that  she  never  showed  him  a  sad 
face  or  a  concerned  manner.  There  was  a 
frown  that  would  steal  over  his  face  some- 
times, making  her  feel  ill  at  ease,  and  which 
she  would  persistently  try  to  chase  away. 
She  watched  him  narrowly  to  detect  any 
signs  of  nervousness  in  him,  and  knowing 
how  much  might  depend  on  his  being  self- 
possessed,  she  endeavoured  to  buoy  him  up 
by  her  own  complete  serenity.  Inwardly 
she  quaked  sometimes.  Charlie  could  be 
blameless,  and  yet  his  character  might  be  so 
assailed  and  besmirched  by  a  reckless  male- 
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factor  anxious  to  disculpate  himself  by  ac- 
cusing others,  that,  socially  speaking,  he 
would  be  a  lost  man.  Lady  Champlesse 
was  apprehensive  of  this.  Her  friends,  who, 
one  by  one,  were  learning  of  Winnie's 
engagement  and  guessed  that  Lord  Cham- 
plesse was  opposed  to  it,  shook  their  heads, 
and  Winnie  herself,  while  minded  to  walk  on 
bravely,  felt  somewhat  as  though  she  and 
Charlie  were  about  to  set  foot  together  on  a 
narrow  plank  crossing  a  chasm. 

A  couple  of  days  before  the  trial  she  had 
a  request  to  make  of  Charlie,  and  she  set 
about  it  timidly. 

"  Charlie  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  will  not 
mind  it  if  mamma  and  I  attend  the  trial  ? 
We  know  the  judge,  and  he  has  offered  us 
places." 

"Why  should  you  want  to  see  such  a 
thing  ? "  he  asked,  and  the  frown  which 
Winnie  so  disliked  contracted  his  brow.  "  It 
will  be  a  sad,  dreadful  scene,  as  you  might 
imagine." 

**  Yes,  dear,  but  whatever  is  of  moment  to 
you  interests  me,"  she  replied  almost  meekly. 
"  I  could  not  bear  that  you  should  go  there 
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alone.  I  shall  want  to  know  all  that  occurs 
before  it  appears  in  the  papers." 

''  It  must  be  as  you  please,"  he  rejoined  ; 
**  but  I  tell  you  again,  it  will  be  a  thing  you 
will  wish  you  had  not  witnessed." 

He  was  arguing  from  his  own  standpoint. 
He  could  not  comprehend  the  feeling  which 
allured  ladies  of  old  to  gladiatorial  contests, 
and  those  of  to-day  to  bullfights  and  criminal 
trials.  On  him  the  horror  of  this  ordeal  was 
daily  growing.  We  may  reason  as  we  like 
about  capital  punishment,  its  necessity  and 
real  mercifulness  at  times,  but  when  it  comes 
to  be  reflected  that  a  man  whom  we  have 
personally  known  is  to  be  strangled  with  a 
rope  in  a  prison  yard,  the  idea  becomes  un- 
utterably repulsive.  Charlie  had  known 
Travers  too  much  and  too  intimately  to  be 
callous  as  to  his  fate.  He  gave  up  wishing, 
for  his  father's  sake,  that  Travers's  guilt 
might  be  proven.  The  mere  human  nature 
in  him  which  shrank  from  hourly  recurring 
visions  of  the  condemned  cell  and  the  gallows, 
made  him  hope  against  hope  that  his  former 
friend  might  prove  himself  innocent. 

If  this  were  not  to  be,  what  a  fate  lay  in 
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Store  for  Mabel !  When  he  thought  of  this, 
he  moaned  in  spirit.  She,  so  guiltless  and 
guileless,  to  be  always  the  victim  of  others' 
misfortune  or  guilt !  Who  in  this  wide 
world  would  stretch  out  a  hand  to  her  if  her 
brother  died  a  malefactor's  death  ?  Where 
would  she  hide  her  poor,  pale,  childlike  face? 
***** 
The  dreaded  day  arrived — the  first  of 
three  cruel  heart-searching  days  during 
which  the  trial  lasted.  The  case  was  attract- 
ing universal  attention,  and  rows  of  carriages 
set  down  ladies  at  the  door  of  the  Old 
Bailey  as  at  a  place  of  public  amusement. 
Charlie,  his  sisters,  and  his  servants,  who 
had  been  subpoenaed  as  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  drove  up  to  the  city  early,  so  as 
to  be  punctual  to  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
summons,  but  they  were  made  to  wait  for 
hours  in  a  dingy  witnesses'  room.  The 
cabman  who  swore  to  having  driven  Travers 
was  there,  with  the  compositor  who  had 
found  Charlie's  latchkey,  some  policemen, 
and  some  persons  whom  Charlie  had  never 
seen,  including  two  eminent  surgeons  who 
were   authorities    on    chloroforming.     Then 
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Mr.  Sheeves  and  Hugh  Armstrong  came. 
Groups  were  formed,  but  did  not  mix  with 
each  other.  Everybody  spoke  in  whispers 
shyly.  Now  and  then  the  door  opened  and 
admitted  Hke  a  gust  of  wind  a  distant  hubbub 
of  voices,  but  there  were  long  pauses  during 
which  through  the  closed  doors  no  sound 
came  at  all. 

At  last  Charles  Harrowell  was  called,  and 
he  passed  suddenly  into  the  close  atmosphere 
of  a  crowded  court.  He  was  conscious  of 
being  stared  at  by  hundreds  of  eyes.  Ladies 
on  the  bench  and  in  the  galleries  were  turn- 
ing their  opera-glasses  upon  him.  A  tumult 
of  loud  whispering  circled  around.  He  saw 
the  judge  in  his  scarlet  and  ermine,  the 
alderman  under  a  canopy,  and  beneath  the 
witness-box  where  he  stood  a  pitfull  of 
barristers  in  powdered  wigs.  He  kissed  the 
Book.  His  next  look  round  showed  him  the 
prisoner,  carefully  dressed,  cool,  and  picking 
mechanically  at  the  sprigs  of  lavender  and 
rue  strewn  on  the  ledge  of  the  dock. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  rose  and  began 
his  questioning.  Charlie's  voice  sounded 
hollow    to   himself ;    he   coughed,  but   gave 
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some  quavering  answers  before  finding  the 
right  pitch.  There  was  perfect  silence  now. 
The  judge  was  rapidly  scribbling  notes  with 
a  quill  pen.  The  prisoner  had  assumed  a 
listening  posture.  In  a  pause  between  two 
questions,  Charlie  caught  sight  of  Winnie, 
who  was  straining  her  eyes  to  see  how  he 
was  bearing  himself. 

*'You  can  swear  that  your  latchkey  was 
in  your  pocket  on  the  evening  when  you 
dined  with  the  prisoner  at  Richmond  ? "  said 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown. 

"  I  can,"  said  Charlie. 

"  And  that  you  missed  it  on  your  return 
home  the  same  evening  ?  " 

"Yes." 

''And  this  latchkey  was  the  same  subse- 
quently found  in  Upper  Street,  Islington, 
and  brought  back  to  you  by  the  police  ?  " 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  the  same." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  Because  my  father  and  I  alone  had  latch- 
keys, and  I  knew  mine  by  the  number." 

''  Can  you  repeat  that  number  from 
memory  ? " 

''  I  can  ; "  and  Charlie  repeated  it. 
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The  questioning  went  on  like  this  for  a 
long  time.  The  counsel  was  seeking  to 
elicit  all  the  facts  that  could  establish  Travers's 
guilt.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  counsel  for 
the  defence,  a  great  leader  at  the  criminal 
bar,  whose  contrary  object  it  was  to  show 
that  the  late  alderman  had  reasons  for  com- 
mitting suicide.  Now  came  a  trying  time 
for  Charlie. 

*'  You  were  on  bad  terms  with  your  father 
at  the  time  of  his  death  ?  " 

**  Our  last  conversation  was  a  painful  one." 

"  Your  father  was  distressed  at  the  irregu- 
larities of  your  life  ?  " 

''  He  was." 

*'  You  had  gambled  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
signed  pos^  obits,  exceeded  your  allowance  ?  " 

*'  I  had." 

•'Your  father  deemed  your  conduct  so 
bad  that  he  thought  of  sending  you  to 
China  ? " 

-Yes." 

**  And  on  finding  your  father  dead,  you 
accused  yourself  of  having  driven  him  to 
suicide  ?  " 

"  I  repented  of  having  angered  him." 
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"That  is  not  the  question.  Did  you  not 
tell  your  friend  Travers  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Snow,  that  the  fault  of  your  father's  death 
lay  with  you  ?  " 

'*  I  said  things  to  that  effect.'* 

*'And  you  were  sincere?" 

"  I  was." 

Thus  publicly  put  to  shame,  Charlie  felt 
that  his  disgrace  could  go  no  further.  On 
leaving  the  witness-box,  he  sat  down  among 
the  solicitors  with  his  mouth  parched  and  two 
red  spots  on  his  cheeks.  Yet  the  impression 
which  he  had  produced  on  the  court  was 
eminently  favourable,  for  he  had  not  fenced 
with  any  of  the  questions  put  him.  The  public 
love  a  truthful  witness.  Around  Winnie 
several  ladies  were  saying,  "  What  a  shame 
to  question  him  like  that — poor  young  man  ! 
How  honestly  he  answers!" 

And  before  the  court  rose  Charlie  was 
vindicated  by  the  evidence  of  his  sisters,  his 
servants,  Hugh  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Sheeves. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  could  not  stop 
Ann  from  saying  that  her  brother  had  been 
no  great  offender.  "  He  was  much  better 
than  most  young  men,"  she  said.     '*  But  my 
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father  was  very  strict,  and  treated  him  as  a 
boy." 

''He  probably  knew  what  was  best  for 
him,  Miss  Harrowell,"  said  the  counsel. 

**  Yes  ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  if  my  father 
suffered  on  my  brother's  account,  he  was 
angry  with  me  also,"  declared  Ann,  fearlessly. 

"  Without  just  cause  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  say  that,  but  I  did  not  consider 
that  he  was  acting  justly." 

"  Then  you  suggest  that  he  was  not  quite 
in  his  right  mind  ?  "  said  the  counsel,  catching 
quickly  at  this  point. 

"  He  was  troubled  in  mind,"  replied  Ann. 
*'  During  the  last  month  or  two  of  his  life  he 
was  not  as  he  had  formerly  been." 

Lucy  Harrowell  deposed  to  the  same  effect. 

"  Our  father  was  displeased  with  me,"  she 
said.  ''  As  for  my  sister,  she  had  formed  an 
engagement " 

"  With  a  man  unworthy  of  her  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  retorted  Lucy,  not  seeing 
the  drift  of  the  question.  *'  He  is  a  most 
honourable  man,  Mr.  Hugh  Armstrong,  and 
she  is  going  to  marry  him."  Sympathetic 
murmurs    greeted    this    announcement,    and 
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Lucy  left  the  box  without  a  suspicion  that 
her  evidence  had  been  all  in  the  prisoner's 
favour. 

Mr.  Sheeves  also  confessed  that  his  partner 
had  seemed  to  him  rather  strange.  As  for 
the  servants,  they  collapsed  under  cross-ex- 
amination, as  servants  generally  do.  Jemima 
was  made  to  say  that  her  master  had  looked 
odd  on  his  last  night,  and  the  prisoner's 
counsel  then  skilfully  drew  her  into  saying 
that  no  man  could  by  any  possibility  have 
slipped  into  the  house  and  concealed  himself 
in  a  bedroom,  without  one  of  the  servants 
discovering  him.  "  We  always  took  a  good 
look  round  the  rooms  before  bedtime,  because 
of  stray  cats,"  she  said. 

" Those  cats  will  do  for  Jack  Ketch'' 
whispered  a  facetious  barrister  to  a  brother 
wio^sman. 

When  the  court  adjourned,  it  was  evident 
that  the  prisoner  had  been  most  ably  defended. 
Nevertheless  there  prevailed  a  general  im- 
pression that  he  was  guilty,  and  could  only 
be  saved  for  want  of  proof  positive.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  trial,  Charlie  and  his  sisters 
sat  together  in  court  at  some  distance  from 
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Winnie,  and  the  time  did  not  seem  long  to 
them,  so  absorbing  was  their  interest  in  the 
awful  forensic  struggle  that  was  being  fought 
out  before  them.  Travers  remained  imper- 
turbably  cool,  and  left  everything  to  his 
lawyer,  as  well  he  might.  His  counsel's 
opening  speech,  calm,  strong,  methodical, 
rolled  on  like  a  wheel,  crushing  every  frag- 
ment of  evidence  to  powder.  No  appeal  was 
made  to  the  sympathies  of  the  jury,  but  only 
to  their  sense ;  the  appeal  to  their  feelings 
was  adroitly  reserved  for  the  moment  when 
Mabel  Snow  was  put  into  the  witness-box. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  court.  The 
judge  ceased  from  writing,  the  barristers, 
the  public,  the  gaolers  in  the  dock,  and  the 
prisoner  himself  became  earnestly  attentive 
as  the  young  widow  answered  the  first 
questions  in  a  low  voice. 

**  You  are  a  widow,  Mrs.  Snow,  whose 
husband  was  the  victim  of  a  sad  judicial 
error  ?  Your  husband  died  recently,  quite 
a  young  man,  but  prematurely  broken  by  his 
long  confinement  ?  " 

*'  I  believe  the  imprisonment  broke  his 
heart,"  said  Mabel. 
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"  And  while  your  husband  was  being  sub- 
jected to  the  treatment  of  convicts,  you  were 
dependent  on  your  brother,  the  prisoner,  at 
the  bar  ?  " 

''  Yes  ;  I  was  supported  by  my  brother. 
He  was  always  very  kind  to  me,"  answered 
Mabel,  looking  instinctively  towards  the 
dock. 

Her  examination  was  soon  over;  but  she 
had  to  be  cross-questioned,  and  at  this  point 
the  crown  counsel,  under  imprudent  instruc- 
tion, committed  a  fault  in  tactics.  It  was  the 
theory  of  the  prosecution  that  Mabel  must 
have  been  a  consenting  party  to  the  plot  for 
making  Albert  Snow  appear  to  be  dead,  in 
order  that  she  might  marry  Charles  Harro- 
well.  Questioning  her  on  these  lines,  the 
crown  counsel  soon  saw  that  he  had  not  the 
court  with  him.  The  jurymen  fidgeted, 
the  judge  was  seen  to  shake  his  head. 

•'  I  was  under  no  promise  to  marry  Mr. 
Harrowell  at  the  time  when  my  husband's 
death  was  reported  to  me,"  said  Mabel, 
gently,  in  reply  to  a  question.  ''  Both  at 
that  time  and  afterwards  I  asked  him  to 
wait.     I  thought  we  ought  not  to  see  each 
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Other  for  a  year.  Mr.  Harrowell  and  Miss 
Harrowell  can  corroborate  this." 

The  crown  counsel  tried  to  hark  back, 
but  it  was  too  late.  His  case  had  broken 
down  at  this  point.  The  defence  recalled 
Charlie  and  Ann,  who  both  supported 
Mabel's  statement. 

*' I  will  swear,"  said  Charlie,  *'that  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  Mrs.  Snow  was  persuaded 
of  her  husband's  death.  She  never  deceived 
me.  She  insisted  that  her  brother  should 
tell  me  the  whole  truth  about  her  past  life, 
and  she  was  most  reluctant  that  we  should 
be  married  without  a  long  delay." 

"And  you  were  prepared  to  marry  her, 
notwithstanding  what  you  had  heard  of  her 
past  life  ?  " 

''  I  was.  I  had  found  nothing  but  good 
in  her." 

*^That  will  do,  Mr.  Harrowell,"  said  the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  and  Charlie  returned 
to  his  place  without  venturing  to  look  up  at 
Winnie,  who  sat  with  her  heart  palpitating 
and  her  feelings  cut  to  the  quick.  Not  less 
agitated  was  she  by  the  remarks  which  she 
overheard   from   strangers,    who   were    evi- 
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dently  of  opinion  that  Mr.   Harrowell  was 
in  love  with  the  prisoner's  sister  still. 

The  third  day  of  the  trial  was  to  be  the 
last,  and  the  court  was  more  crowded  than 
ever  to  hear  the  reply  to  the  crown  counsel, 
and  the  judge's  summing  up.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  prisoner  looked  nervous.  He  bit 
his  nails,  and  sometimes  stood  with  his  head 
resting  in  his  hands.  All  the  facts  against 
him  were  recapitulated  and  grouped  in  cogent 
order.  The  judge,  though  impartial,  seemed 
to  make  a  terrible  case  in  his  summary,  and 
it  was  only  in  his  closing  sentences  that  he 
alluded  to  the  judicial  error  which  had  done 
Dr.  Snow  to  death,  and  from  which  the  pri- 
soner himself  must  have  suffered  to  some 
extent  all  his  life.  *'  Such  errors,  gentle- 
men," said  the  judge,  ''must  ever  compel 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  give  a  prisoner  the  benefit 
of  any  doubt." 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  the  jury  retired 
to  consider  their  verdict.  Mabel,  who  was 
seated  under  the  dock,  rose  and  squeezed 
her  brother's  hand  before  he  was  removed. 
The  crowd  broke  up.     Everybody  stood  and 
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talked,  at  first  in  whispers,  then  loudly. 
Among  the  barristers,  opinions  were  divided; 
but  those  who  held  that  the  defence  had  the 
best  of  it  expressed  no  belief  in  the  prisoner's 
innocence.  Travers  was  a  proclaimed  villain, 
and  if  his  acquittal  was  desired  by  some  as 
a  matter  of  law,  it  was  only  that  his  convic- 
tion without  full  proof  might  not  serve  as  a 
precedent  for  the  conviction  of  others  in 
time  to  come,  who  might  not  be  villains. 

The  jury  had  been  absent  more  than  an 
hour.  The  light  in  the  court  grew  so  dim 
that  the  features  of  persons  in  the  galleries 
were  no  longer  distinguishable  to  those  below. 
Ushers  began  to  light  the  gas,  and  people 
were  seen  struggling  at  the  doorways,  while 
policemen  pushed  them  back.  Then  came 
vague  sounds,  which  brought  on  a  dead 
silence.  The  judge,  the  alderman,  and  the 
sheriff  reappeared,  the  prisoner's  head 
emerged  again  over  the  ledge  of  the  dock. 
The  jurymen  filed  into  the  box  and  answered 
to  the  calling  over  of  their  names. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are  you  agreed  on 
your  verdict  ?  "  asked  the  clerk  of  arraigns. 

"  We  are,"  replied  the  foreman. 
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**  How  say  you.  Is  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

''  Not  guilty." 

And  the  words  were  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed murmur,  amid  which  rose  a  startling 
cry  from  Mabel,  who,  standing  on  a  bench, 
threw  her  arms  round  her  brother's  neck." 

In  Scotland  the  verdict  would  have  been 
JVo^  proven.  But  the  jury  gave  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  By  acquitting  him, 
they  expiated  the  error  of  the  other  jury 
who  had  condemned  Albert  Snow  unjustly. 

"Acquitted,  but  not  white  as  Sftow''  re- 
marked the  facetious  barrister,  whose  plea- 
santries had  been  a  delight  to  his  neighbours 
during  the  trial. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  world  does  not  trouble  itself  as  to  what 
becomes  of  great  criminals  who  have  missed 
the  rope  by  an  Inch.  They  vanish  Into 
obscurity,  but  whether  they  have  been  spoilt 
by  their  good  luck  or  corrected  by  It  is  not 
heard.  Once  the  newspapers  have  deplored 
their  acquittal,  they  are  no  more  named 
except  at  bar  messes,  where  famous  trials 
are  talked  over,  or  In  the  ''  Memoirs  of 
Barristers,"  who  love  to  boast  of  the  verdicts 
they  have  won,  or  in  those  of  detectives,  who 
tell  of  the  miscreants  who  outwitted  them. 
But  even  In  the  books  of  lawyers  and  police- 
men, their  legal  innocence  entitles  them  to 
anonymity.  They  are  generally  alluded  to 
In  blanks,  for  otherwise  they  might  spring 
up  and  get  damages  for  libel. 
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When  Chauncey  Travers  left  Newgate  by 
the  little  postern  door,  outside  of  which 
Mabel  was  waiting  for  him  in  a  cab,  he  was 
as  free  as  any  man  in  London.  He  could 
go  where  he  pleased  without  fear  of  arrest 
or  reproach.  He  could  look  Mr.  Chalvey, 
the  baffled  inspector,  in  the  face.  He  could 
go,  as  he  did  go,  to  Scotland  Yard,  and 
demand  that  all  the  money  found  among  his 
effects  when  he  was  apprehended  in  Paris 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  and  given  up  to 
him  it  v/as  without  demur  or  parley.  The 
French  police  had  sent  over  all  his  luggage 
to  London,  and  there  was  a  black  bag  which 
contained  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds 
in  notes.  Mr.  Chalvey  was  present  when 
these  notes  were  counted  over  for  the  dis- 
charged prisoner's  satisfaction,  and  his  face 
was  a  thing  to  see. 

Mabel,  who  was  not  present,  took  her 
brother  to  her  lodgings  in  the  Goswell  Road 
as  soon  as  he  had  joined  her  in  Whitehall. 
She  did  not  suspect  what  he  was  carrying  in 
his  bag,  but  on  arriving  at  her  rooms  she 
found  an  envelope  directed  in  Mr.  Ramshart's 
hand  on  her  table.     The  letter  which  it  con- 
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tained  had  been  written  immediately  after 
Traverss  acquittal.  While  she  read  it, 
Travers  looked  round  her  poor  room  with 
some  pity  and  repugnance.  It  was  much 
too  dismal  a  place  for  him  to  dwell  in  ;  and, 
even  as  Mabel  was  reading,  he  told  her  that 
he  wished  her  to  pack  up  her  things  and 
come  away  with  him.  Then,  with  a  faint 
blush  overspreading  her  face,  she  handed 
him  the  clergyman's  letter. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Snow, 

''  I  have  just  had  a  conversation 
with  Charles  Harrowell,  who  desires  me  to 
write  to  you  about  a  sum  of  money  which 
your  brother  obtained  from  him.  He  told 
you  in  Paris  that  he  would  never  lay  claim 
to  this  money,  and  now  he  wishes  to  say 
that  he  begs  your  acceptance  of  it  for  your- 
self. He  trusts  to  Mr.  Traverss  good 
feeling  to  place  the  whole  sum  at  your  free 
disposal,  and  he  also  prays  that  you  will  not 
grieve  him  by  refusing  this  gift.  Further, 
as  Charles  Harrowell  says  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  meet  you  again  in  this  world,  he 
requests  me  to  convey  to  you  the  assurance 
of  his  undying  respect. 
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*'  I  could  not  intrude  upon  you  this  even- 
ing, but  I  will  call  upon  you  whenever  you 
may  desire  it,  and  may  have  occasion  for 
my  services. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"Tobias  Ramshart.'* 

*'  The  money  to  which  he  alludes  is  in 
this  bag,  Mabel,"  said  Travers,  as  a  gleam 
of  pleasure  shot  into  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Chaunie,  let  us  return  it  then,"  she 
entreated.  ''The  money  which  poor  Albert 
left  me  will  be  enough  for  us  to  begin  life 
again  with.     Let  us  accept  nothing." 

"  I  would  accept  nothing  of  Charles 
Harrowell  were  not  he  so  rich,"  answered 
Travers  ;  "  but  since  he  does  not  want  the 
money  and  since  it  comes  of  his  superfluity^ 
why  should  not  we  take  it  gratefully  as  a 
loan  ? " 

Natures  like  Travers's  are  not  changed 
in  a  day,  and  so  Mabel  saw.  The  money 
would  screen  her  brother  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  wrong,  and  she  resigned  herself 
to  retaining  it  in  that  hope.  "  But,  Chaunie, 
you  will  promise  me  to  pay  it  back  if  you 
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can  ?"  she  said.  "  If  I  should  not  live,  you 
will  consider  that  a  sacred  promise  to 
me  ? 

"  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  pay  it  back," 
said  Travers,  decidedly ;  "  but  now,  Mab 
dear,  let  us  be  going.  To-night  we  must 
sleep  at  an  hotel,  and  you  must  not  take  it 
amiss  if  I  say  that  we  must  change  our 
names.  To-day  and  to-morrow  the  whole 
country  will  be  talking  of  me.  To-morrow, 
however,  we  will  start  for  Liverpool,  and  go 
thence  to  America  to  begin  a  new  life." 

Mabel  retired  to  her  little  bedroom  and 
locked  the  door.  She  had  silently  thanked 
Heaven  many  times  that  evening  for  her 
brother's  deliverance,  but  now  she  fell  on 
her  knees  again  by  the  bedside  which  she 
had  left  that  morning  with  such  fearful 
apprehensions  of  what  the  day  might  bring 
forth.  With  all  her  heart  she  thanked  God 
for  His  mercies,  and  prayed  that  she  and 
her  brother  might  lead  new  lives  ;  for,  poor 
thing,  she  did  not  esteem  herself  more 
sinless  than  the  brother  whom  she  so 
yearned  to  save. 

Her  boxes  were  soon  packed,  but  before 
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leaving  the  room  she  hastily  wrote  these  few 
lines  to  Mr.  Ramshart  : 


"  Dear  Mr.  Ramshart, 

**We  are  going  to  Liverpool  and 
thence  to  America.  I  wish  to  remain  with 
my  brother,  if  he  will  let  me.  Accept  my 
inadequate  thanks  for  all  your  kindness  to 
me,  and  thank  Mr.  Harrowell  also.  I  can 
say  no  more.  But  when  you  are  praying 
by  yourself  or  in  your  church,  think  of  us. 
Pray  for  my  brother  and  me. 

"  I  will  write  to  you  from  America. 
'*  Gratefully  and  faithfully  yours, 

"  Mabel  Snow." 

While  Travers  was  waiting  in  the  sitting- 
room,  he  had  taken  up  a  book — an  odd 
volume  of  French  maxims  which  by  chance 
lay  there — and  he  came  upon  this  sentence — 
''  Lorsquune  affaire  echappe  a  la  jttstice  des 
ko7nmeSy  cest  que  Dieu  la  retient  pour  Son 
tribunal  supreme!'  (**  When  a  matter  eludes 
the  justice  of  men,  it  is  that  God  reserves 
it  for  His  supreme  court.") 

VOL.  III.  58 
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He  was  musing  over  these  words  when 
his  sister  came  in. 

^  ^  sff  5fr  ^ 

A  year  passed,  and  during  that  time  Ann 
Harrowell  was  married  to  Hugh  Armstrong 
and  Lucy  to  Tobias  Ramshart.  The  new 
church  near  the  Green  Lanes  had  been 
finished,  steeple  and  all,  and  there  was  a 
handsome  vicarage  near  it,  for  Ramshart 
was  a  rich  man,  and  might  have  been 
accounted  almost  too  rich  for  his  position, 
if  he  and  his  wife  had  not  found  so  many 
beneficial  uses  for  their  money.  Ann  and 
her  husband  had  bought  an  estate  on  the 
south  coast,  and  Hugh  was  indulging  himself 
in  the  pleasure  of  reading  instead  of  writing. 
He  had  plenty  of  literary  projects  in  his 
head,  writing  of  books,  founding  of  reviews, 
and  the  like,  and  he  meant  to  consider  these, 
when  what  he  called  *'  the  lazy  fit  of  smug 
annultancy"  had  passed  away. 

The  home  in  Highbury  Place  had  been 
sold  with  its  furniture,  and  the  proceeds  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  hospitals,  as  Charlie 
had  arranged. 

The    stationer's    shop,    in    which     Mabel 
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Snow  had  served,  had  become  the  property 
of  Madge  Rose,  who  lived  there  with  her 
mother,  pending  the  time  when  she  should 
become  the  wife  of  a  respectable  young 
man,  who  was  already  paying  his  addresses. 
This  was  a  little  matter  which  had  been 
arranged  by  Mr.  Ramshart  and  Lucy.  It 
was  one  of  those  in  which  a  small  outlay  of 
money  procures  a  wealth  of  happiness. 

Charlie  Harrowell  was  not  yet  married  to 
Winnie  Champion,  but  he  was  going  out  to 
Australia  to  claim  her  as  his  bride  with  Lord 
Champlesse's  consent.  After  the  trial  it 
was  judged  that  Winnie  had  better  join  her 
brother.  The  time  was  not  one  for  marry- 
ing. Charlie  went  to  Woodlands  to  learn 
his  duties,  and  he  quickly  established  a 
character  among  his  county  neighbours. 
He  was  well  spoken  of  by  everybody,  and 
had  now  many  friends. 

But  meanwhile  he  corresponded  constantly 
with  Winnie,  and  the  separation  did  them 
both  good.  They  learned  to  know  each 
other  better  by  their  letters,  and  to  feel 
that  their  regard  each  for  each  was  growing 
While    Charlie  was    conscious  of  a  steadily 
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increasing  affection  for  the  girl,  whose 
clearness  of  mind  and  tenderness  of  heart 
appeared  in  all  her  letters,  she  came  to 
recognize  that  the  feelings  which  he  might 
cherish  for  Mabel  were  not  incompatible 
with  the  undivided  love  which  a  wife  has 
the  right  to  expect.  They  interchanged 
their  views  frankly  on  this  point,  till  Winnie 
could  write  :  "  I  am  no  more  jealous.  I 
understand  all  you  feel.  I  would  not  have 
you  think  that  I  failed  to  sympathize  with 
you  even  in  this." 

On  the  day  before  Charlie  was  to  take 
ship  for  Australia,  he  was  engaged  to  dine 
at  the  Ramsharts.  Before  dinner  his 
brother-in-law  took  him  into  his  study  and 
showed  him  a  black-bordered  envelope. 

"  I  received  this  letter  from  Mrs.  Snow 
three  days  ago,"  he  said.  ''Chauncey 
Travers  is  dead.  He  met  with  an  accident, 
and  his  sister  nursed  him  to  the  end. 
Before  dying  he  made  a  confession." 

''  I  may  guess  what  that  confession  is," 
answered  Charlie. 

''Yes,  you  may.  Travers  was  guilty," 
said  the  vicar. 
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"And  what  of  Mrs.  Snow?"  inquired 
Charlie,  after  a  pause. 

*'  She  returns  you  the  money  which  you 
lent  to  her  brother,  and  gives  you  her  heart- 
felt thanks — those  are  her  words.  She  has 
become  matron  in  an  orphanage,  and  says 
that  she  loves  her  work,  that  she  is  happy 
amid  the  children  whom  she  is  bringing  up, 
and  that  she  asks  for  nothing  more  than  to 
remain  where  she  is.  See  this  passage  in 
her  letter  :  *  I  was  at  first  deemed  too  young 
for  the  post,  but  as  my  hair  has  turned  grey 
they  paid  me  the  compliment  of  saying  that 
I  looked  older  than  my  age.  So  all's  well, 
and  I  have  found  a  haven.' " 

*'  She  writes  as  if  she  were  almost  happy," 
observed  Charlie,  when  he  had  read  the 
whole  letter  through. 

''  I  believe  she  is,  in  her  way,"  said  Ram- 
shart,  "and  it  is  a  good  way." 

No  doubt  Mabel  was  happy,  having  fixed 
her  mind  on  objects  which  could  bring  few 
disappointments.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who  pass  through  this  life  like 
pilgrims,  and  men  who  have  seen  them 
think    of   them    long    when    they    are  gone. 
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Bearing  the  sins  of  others,  afflicted  with 
misfortunes  which  they  have  not  deserved, 
denied  all  the  joys  which  others  prize,  still 
ever  striving,  not  succumbing,  they  make 
one  ponder  over  the  saying — "  My  Kmgdom 
is  not  of  this  ivorld!' 


THE    END. 
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